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Office of State Superintendent, 
Madison, December 10, 1881. 

To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 

Gentlemen — In compliance with law, I have the honor of 
submitting to you and to the people of the State through you. my 
fourth Annual Report, which cavers the school year ending 
August 31, 1831. It is also the thirty-third issued by this De- 
partment, and possesses the special interest of exhibiting fully the 
educational condition of the State at the close of a third of a 
century under the operations of the present free school system. 

During the twelve years in which Wisconsin was a Territory 
previous to 1848, no State institutions of learning were organ- 
ized, several private or denominational academies and colleges 
were incorporated, and less than 2,000 public schools were estab- 
lished. These last named were maintained by lease of the six- 
teenth section in each township, by local taxation of property, 
and by rate bills ; and were managed solely under the supervision 
of district and town officers. Since that time, the wise provisions 
of the State Constitution, which relate to popular education, have 
directed our citizens in securing a marvelous growth in all grades 
of schools. The large funds for the support of the public schools, 
the State University, and the NormaJ School?, have been created ; 
these State Institutions, together with the State Reformatory and 
Charitable Schools, have performed most vigorous work and as- 
sumed a permanent position ; all the private colleges haveattained 
a — St. Supt. 
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a high rank and exerted a most beneficeDt inflaence ; the public 
schools have been placed under the control of State and county 
officers; the valuation of school-houses alone has increased from 
about $150,000 to over $4,500,000; several hundred graded and 
high schools have been added to the nearly 5,500 elementary ones, 
in all of which instruction is required to be given ** free and with- 
out charge for tuition ; " the attendance of children upon these 
has augmented at least six-fold; and better methods of school 
organization and teaching have everywhere been adopted. No 
other single branch of business in charge of the State has arrived 
at that stage where it is attended yearly with so great expendi- 
tures of money, guides the labors of so many perions, embraces 
such valuable and far-reaching results, and makes such rapid 
progress under the reforming and invigorating spirit and thought 
of this generation. 

A survey of the educational movements of the State for the 
past year, shows that prominent improvements have been secured 
in the following points : 

1. A steady and healthful advancement in all grades of schools 
and methods of school work. This fact is exhibited, in pirt, un- 
der the complete summaries of the statistics which are herewith 
given. 

2. A more manifest expression of the spirit of harmony and 
earnest zeal in the management and teaching of the schools. 

S. A more general and decided recognition of the prominent 
defects in our public school sjstem, and a more apparent willing- 
ness to remedy these defects. 

4. A slight growth of sentiment in some sections, favorable to 
employing teachers of better qualifications in the public schools, 
and to retaining them longer in their positions. 

5. In spite of the serious hinderances of the past year, an in- 
crease in the enrollment of pupils in all the schools, including the 
■higher institutions of learning. There is a steady growth in the 
interest of the people in securing a larger and more uniform 
attendance upon the Hchools. 
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. A wider dissemination of the most reliable ioformation in 
respect to hjgienic laws as applied to the construotion of school- 
houses, the oversight o£ school grounds, and the care of children 
while io school. 

7. A marked progress in the methoda of classitjiiog and io- 

fltructing the pupils in the ungraded countrj sohools, as reached 

iifey the introduction of the graded sjstem for these schools, and 

^by the use of other instrumentalities employed in cooneotion 

with it. 



STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 

The returns are here usually arranged, as in the tables at the 
close of this Annual Report, so as to show the condition of the 
I public and private schools in both the sixty-three counties and 
1 the twenty-eight independent cities. It will he observed that one 
I has been added, the pist year, to each of these lists of the counties 
I Hud cities. 

I. Number of School- districts. 





1880. 


1881. 


Id crease . 




5,578 
31 


5.«t8 

32 












Totals 


5,601 


0,61S 









II. NuMBKB OP School- DISTRICTS Reporting. 





1880. 


1881. 


lucreaM. 




5,530 
31 


5,566 
33 














6,561 


6,5BS 
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III. Number of Public Schools. 



In the counties 
In the cities... 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


5,797 

187 


5,651 
193 


5,984 


5,843 



Decrease. 



140 
inc. 5 



141 



There has been an actual increase in the number of the schools 
in the counties. The decrease shown arises from the diflEerent 
methods of reporting. List year each department in the schools 
oE some counties was returned as a school ; this year all the de- 
partments of a school in a single building are regarded as con- 
Btituting a single school. 

IV. Number of Ungraded Schools. 



In the counties 
In the cities... 

Totals 



1880. 



5,507 
26 



5,533 



1881. 



5,332 
37 



5,369 



Decrease. 



175 
inc. 11 



164 



The decrease in the counties is not real, and is occasiuned by 
the same cause mentioned in the foregoing subdivision. 

V. Number of Graded Schools. 



Description. 



In the counties, with two departments 

In the cities, with two departments 

In the counties, with three departments 

In the cities, with three departments 

In the counties, with four or more departments 
In the cities, with four or more departments. . . 

Totals 



1880. 


1 

1881. 


165 


184 


36 


35 


54 


50 


83 


•^9 


75 


85 


88 


91 
474 


451 



Increase . 



19 
dec. 1 
dec. 4 
dec. 4 

10 
3 

23 
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VI. Number of High Schools. 



Description. 



In the couDties, aided by the State. . . . 

In the cities, aided by the State 

Iq the couQties» not aided by the State 
In the cities, nut aided by the btate. . . 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


70 


61 


21 


17 


14 


28 


5 


11 


110 


117 







Increase. 



dec. 9 

dec. 4 

14 

6 



Among the thirteen High Schools, organized this yeai' under the 
Free High School law, and therefore entitled to aid from the State, 
are five which do not appear in the returns as thu3 aided, viz.: 
Dodgeville, Elroy, Merrill, Walworth, and Westfield. These have 
been established since August 31st last. 

VII. Number of Private Schools. 



In the counties 
In the cities . . . 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


851 
138 


325 
140 


489 


465 



Decrease. 



26 
inc. 2 



24 



VIII. Number of Teachers Required for the Public 

Schools. 



In the connties 
In the cities... 

Totals 



1880. 



6,133 

828 



6,961 



1881. 



6,253 

812 



7,065 



Increase. 



120 
dec. 16 

104 
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IX Number of Teachers Employed in the Public 

Schools. 



Description. 



In tbe counties, males 

In tbe cities, maled 

In tlie counties, females 

In the cities, females 



Totals. 



1880. 



2,781 
137 

6,525 
672 



10, 115 



1881. 



2,583 
138 

6,504 
694 



9,919 



Decrease. 



198 

inc. 1 

21 

Inc. 22 



196 



X Number of Teachers Employed in the Private 

Schools. 



t 


1880. 


1881. 


Decrease . 


In tbe counties 


411 
393 


404 
350 


7 


In tbe cities • 


43 






Totals 


804 


754 


60 







XL Number of Public School houses. 



In tbe counties 
In tbe cities... 



Totals, 



1880. 



5,497 
170 



5.66' 



1881. 



5,577 

177 



5,754 



Increase. 



80 

7 



87 



Xir. Number of Pupils School-houses will Accommodate. 



In tbe counties 
In tbe cities... 



Totals. 



1880. 



815,728 
45,405 



861, 133 



1881. 



813,199 
50,133 



363, 332 



Increase. 



dec. 2,529 
4,728 



2,199 
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X[II. Number of Children op School Age. 



DEBcitiniON. 


1880- 


1881. 


Increase. 


In Ihecmniie?, males 

In the cities, males 

In the coiintits, femnles 

In the cities, IcuiHles 


198, 734 
47,349 

187.654 
4S,SU2 


im,304 
50,3f«> 

101,145 
53,543 


dec. 1,480 
3,017 
3,S91 

3,851 


Totals 


483,220 


491,358 


8,129 



Number of Children op Sohool Age in Districts 
Maintaining Legal School. 





1880. 


1881. 


I.o„™,. 


to Itie counties 


383, S83 
90,941 


380,624 
lU3.90lt 


3,341 








41^0,224 


489, 533 









[ XV. Number of Children Attending Public Schools, 



Desckiption. 



_ .D tlie cotiDCies, under 4 years or »ge. 

Zd tbe citits, nuder 4 years of nge , 

Id the counties, uver 30 years nt' age 

In the ciliea, over 30 years <if age 

In tiie counties, between 4 and 30 years of age. 
In the cil<e9, between 4 and 30 years of age. . . , 

Totals 



], 122 



The UDusually stormy weather and deep snows of last winter 
and the contagious diseases which have prevailed, portiotis of the 
t year, in many localities of the State, have reduced somewhat the 
IstteDdance in the counties. Theae hinderances have not been as 
tjwverely felt in the cities, where the attendance upon the regnlar 
npchools has increased nearly 2,000. That upon the night schools 
f^i three cities has also increased fully this nnmber, making the 
pun io all the cities nearly 4,000. 
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If the compulsory education law had not been in force, the de- 
crease in the number enrolled in the schools of the counties would 
have been greater. Hundieds of statements from district officers 
passed through my hands this last fall, showing that this measure 
is exercising its designed influence upon parents and school boards 
in many places, in enlarging the attendance of children, between 
seven and fifteen years of age, upon the schools. It will be re- 
membered that the enrollment of children in the school census 
last year in the public schools alone, was augmented over 8,000 
chiefly through the effects of this law. 

XVL Number of Children Attending Private Schools 

Only. 



Decrease. 



In the counties 
In the cities . . . 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


9,659 
16,279 


9,860 
14,764 


25,938 


24,624 



inc. 201 
1,515 



1,314 



It is evident that the decrease in the private schools of the 
cities has been caused by children being taken from ihem and 
then sent to the public schools. 

XVil. Total Number of Pupils Attending Schools of 

All Grades. 



Description. 



Public Schools 

Private Schools 

State Normal Schools 

State LTniversity 

State f 'haritable and Reformatory Schools 

Other Benevolent Institutions 

Academies 

Denominational Colleges 

Tlieological Seminaries 

Business Colleges 

Totals 



1880. 


1831. 


299,457 


300,122 


25,98:? 


24,624 


I,8ij0 


1,898 


481 


442 


948 


966 


700 


972 


1,303 


1 , 628 


1,775 


2, 245 


831 


284 


955 


1,198 


333. 768 

1 


334,379 



Increase. 



665 

dec. 1,314 

18 

dec. 39 

18 

272 

825 

470 

dec. 47 

243 

611 
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XVnr. Percentage of Attendance op Children. 



I 



Description. 


1880. 


1B91. 


Decrease. 


In tbe counlics, al public schools 


05.0 
47.17 
Gl,8 

2.e 

10,6 
5.83 
1.73 

00.04 


(14.2(1 
43.03 
Ql.04 
3-5S 
14.34 
5,03 
1.32 
68. 2« 


.74 


In b<ilh tlie counties and citiea, at public schools. . . 

la the coQDiles, at privBie Eclioola 

In the c 111 M. at private sehoola 

In both ILecoun ties and cities, at private achonla.. . 
At olher Bcbooja of all gradea 


.76 

inc. .05 

2.26 

.35 
inc. .30 







Tbe slight decrease io percentage is dae.to tbe cauaea already 
mentioned, viz., tbe iQclement weather of last winter and the 
coniagiuus disease?. 

I SIX. Pekcektage of Attendance on Numbek of Children 
Enkolled. 



Dbscbii-tion. 


1880. 


1881. 


Decrease. 




03.5 
70.8 
66 
36.1 

6a. 7 

40.1 
64.6 


50.0 
71.6 
63.0 
17.4 
73.5 
58.8 
57.4 








n bntb the counliea and cilies, at public schools. . , 


2.4 






In boTh the counties and cities, al private schools . . 
At both public BLd private Echoola in the State 


inc. 9.7 
7.3 



The percentaore io the cities has decreased maiulj from the fact 

that last year some of them reported that on membership, instead 

on enroUmenc. The former miiat be necessarily higher. This 

I year the distinction has been made between the two bases; and 

I nearly all the cities returning the percentage on membership, 

kgive it on tbe average as 89.1. 

An attempt was made this year to obtain statistics from tbe 
fccountiea upon both these items, but the reports received from this 
■ Bource were 80 unsalislactory that they have not been used. It 
^seemed difQcult for the district clerks to prepare their returns 
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upon these two questions: — (1) What is the percentage of at- 
tendance upon the public schools of the whole number of pupils 
enrolled ? (2) What is the percentage of attendance upon the 
public school of the pupils while members of the school ? The 
first question should be answered by dividing the whole number 
of days' actual attendance of the pupils enrolled by the whole 
number of days' attendance it was possible for them to receive 
while the school was in session ; and the second question should 
be answered by dividing the whole number of days' actual at- 
tendance of the pupils enrolled by the whole number of days in 
which th^y were members of the school. The object in view was 

■ 

to ascertain the regularity of the attendance of those enrolled, as 
well as the amount of it, in both the counties and cities. 

XX. Aggregate Number of Days Public Schools have 
BEEN Taught by Qualified Teachers. 



In the counties 
In the cities . . 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


899,154 
5,181 


896.613 
5,391 


904,335 


902,004 



Decrease. 



2,541 
Inc. 210 

2,331 



XXL Aggregate Number of Days Private Schools have 

BEEN Taught. 



In the counties 
In the cities... 

Totals 



1880. 


1881. 


47. 876 
24,978 


49,994 
30, 149 


72,854 


80, 143 



Increase. 



2,118 
5,171 



7,289 
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Average Number op Months both Public and 
PiiiVATK Schools have been Taught. 



DBSCsiTTrOB. 


18H0. 1881. 




8.14 I.U 
9.69 9.C3 
0.83 6 89 
9.05 10.06 











XXIir. School Rooms and School Appliances. 



t occupied for 
occupied fur 



I In the counlieB. number of scLodI. 

slndy or recitation 

Id llie cittea, uumbtr of scbool r 

study or recilalion 

In ibe counties, number of school-houses with bl&ck- 

Iq llie cities, number of school rooms with black- 



In the CQunlies, number of public 6cIioo1b with maps 
ofWiscoQsin 

I Id [lie cities, number of school rooms wilU maps 

Wiscimsin 

In the ciiualles, number of public acbouls with ma 
of United Slalen 

I In Ihe cil!e9, number of school rooms with maps of 

United Slates 

[n tLe cimntii's, number of pnblic schools with Web- 
ster's Unabridned Dictionnry 

Li In Ihe cilies, number of school rooms with Webgter'e 

f Unabridged Dictionary 

I Id Ihe counties, auuber of public schools with read. 
Ing charta 

I In Ihe cities, number of school rooms vith reading 

K Id the counties, number of pub'.ic schools wilh globes 
In the cities, number of school rooms with glnhea. . . 
In Ihe cldea, number of acboui rooms with charls id 

Natural Sciences 

In the cities, number of school rooms with other sp- 
in the cities, numhfr of school rooms adequately sup- 
plied with apparatus 



... 

3, TOG 


IG5 


'Z 


237 


,1-0 












234 

.in 


6 
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XXIV. Kinds, Conditions, and Valuation of Public 

School HOUSES. 



Description. 



In the counties, number built the 
pijst year 

In the cities, number built the past 
year 

In the counties, number built of 
stone or brick 

In the cities, number built of stone 
or brick 

In the counties, number in good 
condition 

In the cities, number in good con- 
dition 

In the co\inties, number properly 
ventilated 

In the cities, number properly ven- 
tilated 

In the counties, number yet re- 
quired 

In the cities, number yet required.. 

In the counties, number with sepa 
rate outhouses for the sexes 

In the cities, number with separate 
outhouses for the sexes 

In the counties, number with out- 
houses in good condition 

In the cities, number with outhouses 
in good condition 

In the counties, number with sites 
containing less than one acre 

In the cities, number with sites con. 
taining more than one lot 

In the counties, number with sites 
well enclosed 

In the cities, number with sites well 
enclosed 

In the counties, cost of school-houses 
built this year 

In the cities, cost of school-houses 
built this year 

In the counties, highest valuation of 
school house and site 

In the cities, highest valuation of 
school-house and site 

In the counties, cash valuation of 
school-houses 

In the cities, cash valuation of 
school-houses 

In both the counties and cities, cash 
valuation of school-houses 

In the counties, cash valuation of 
sites 



1880. 



191 

6 

745 

107 

4,295 

165 

3,561 

85 



18 



154 



153 
3,782 

145 
1,894 

133 



$33,805 63 

40, 000 00 

52,000 00 

2,992,134 62 

1,441,600 00 

4,433,734 62 

298,795 04 



1881. 



239 

6 

756 

112 

4,400 

157 

3,602 

94 

243 

18 

3,655 

170 

4,026 

1C8 

8,733 

149 

1,981 

147 

1153,985 46 

41,672 52 

40,610 OO 

52,000 00 

3,085,887 95 

1,494,300 00 

4,580,187 95 

809, 860 80 



Increase. 



48 



11 

5 

105 

dec. 8 

41 

9 



16 



15 

dec. 49 

4 

87 

14 



$7,866 89 
610 00 



93,753 33 

52,700 00 

146,453 33 

10,565 76 
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XXIV. Kinds, Conditions, and Valuation of Public 

School-houses — Continued. 



Description. 



In the cities, cash valuation of sites. 
In both tbe counties and cities, cash 

valuation of sites 

In the counties, cash valuation of 

apparatus, etc 

In tbe cities, cash valuation of appa 

ratus. etc 

In both the counties and cities, cash 

valuation of apparatus, etc 

In the counties, cash valuation of 

public school property 

In the cities, cash valuation of public 

school property 

In b ith the counties and cities, cash 

valuation of public school property 



1880. 



$403,625 00 

703, 420 04 

141,348 58 

20. 175 00 

161,523 58 

3,432,278 24 

1,871,020 00 

5,303,298 24 



1881. 



$474,975 00 

784,335 80 

140, 588 86 

17,545 00 

158,133 86 

3,535,837 61 

1,986,820 00 

5,533,657 61 



Increase. 



$71,350 00 
81.915 76 
dec. 759 73 
d. 2,630 00 
d. 3,389 72 
103,559 37 
115,800 00 
219,359 37 



XXV. Text- BOOKS in School-distkicts. 



DESCRIPTION. 



In the counties, number bavin j^ adopted text-books. . 

In the cities, number having adopted text-books 

In the counties, number using only textbooks adopted 
In the cities, number using only textbooks adopted. . 

In the counties, number purchasing text-books 

In the cities, number purchasing text books 

In the counties, number loaning text-books to pupils 
In the cities, number loaning text-books to pupils. . . 
In the counties, number selling text books to pupils. . 
In the cities, number selling text-books to pupils. . . 



1880. 


1881. 


3,284 


3,293 


31 


33 


2,470 


2,467 


' 23 


2(» 


1,851 


1,753 


6 


6 


619 


574 


3 


5 


1,253 


1,175 


4 


3 



Decrease. 



inc. 58 

inc. 1 

3 

8 

98 



inc. 



45 
2 

78 
1 



The foregoing statistics indicate that the provisions for the 
adoption and supply of text-books in the country districts and in 
the cities, are by no means satisfactory. In the counties, nearly 
two thirds of the districts, — 2,321 in all, return no adoptions; 
and over one-half of them, — 3,146 in all, are using text- 
books which have not been adopted. Strenuous efforts have 
been made, in the past four years at least, to induce district 
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boards to comply with the terms of the law on this subject ; but 
the results are far from being encouraging. The system of dis- 
trict purchase of books and then loaning or selling them to pupils, 
has lost ground the past year, particularly in the rural district?. 
Other means will have to be instituted, by the action of the Legis- 
lature and through the exertions of the State Department of In- 
struction, to secure a general legal adoption of textbooks in the 
school-districts, and even a uniform series of these books at least 
in each school throughout the State. 

XXVL Number of Schools Having Adopted Courses of 

Study. 



Description. 



In the counties, number of graded schools. . . 

In the cities, number of graded schools 

In the counties, number of ungraded schools. 
In the cities, number of ungraded schools . . . 



1880. 



157 



26 



1881. 



165 

155 

651 

37 



Increase. 



dec. 2 



11 



The number, 651, of ungraded schools in the counties which 
are returned as having adopted courses of study, consists of those 
which had adopted, previously to the close of the past school year, 
the grading system for the country schools, explained and recom- 
mended io a circular issued by myself late in the fall of 1880. I 
have learned from the county superintendents that at least 400 
other ungraded schools in diEEerent counties have this adopted 
system since the 31st of August last. 

XXVII. Teachers' Wages. 



Description. 



In tbe counties, average per month, to males. . . 
In the counties, average per month, to females.. 

In the cities, average per year, to males 

In the cities, average per year to females 

In tbe cities, average per month, to males 

In the cities, average per month, to females. . . . 

In the cities, highest per year, to males 

In the cities, highest per year, to females 



18S0. 


1881. 


$37 14 


$35 39 


24 91 


25 21 


829 32 


902 82 


336 35 


348 72 


85 74 


93 85 


35 ()6 


86 25 


2,200 00 


2,000 00 


1, 2u0 00 


1,200 00 



Increase. 



dec. $1 75 

80 

73 50 

12 37 

8 11 

1 .9 

200 00 
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XXVIIL Teachers' Oebtificate9 Granted to Applicants. 



I 



Bebcriptioh. 


1880. 


1831. 


Decrease. 


In the cooDtiea, Dumber of third grade, to m&les 

Id the counties, Dumber of third (iratle, to females. . . 
In the cities. Dumber of iliird grade, to males 

D tbe cities, numt>er of tliird cradc, to females 

n the counliea, number of secniid grade, to males. . . 

D the counties, number of second (trade, lo females. 

n the cities, Dumber of aecond grade, lo malee 

In the cities. Dumber of second ^rade, to females. . . 
Id tbe counUes, Dumber ol first grade, to males . . . 
Id tbe counties, number of first grade, to females 


3,035 

5,603 

39 

sua 
s-ie 

880 
20 

148 

as 

25 

!J 

25 
37 
84 

7,891 

at 

25a 

113 

9,08o 

ISI 
81 


1,763 
5,424 

13 
215 
320 
365 

18 

71 
148 

64 

le 

14 

n 

31 
2( 

7,475 
7G9 
243 
89 

8,581 

106 
43 


263 

178 

16 

inc. 40 

SO 

15 

7 

Inc. 3 


4 


Id Ihe cities, number of first grade, to females 

Slate cenificaies granted to males, five years, 

Blale certifloaies graut^d to females, five years 

Sum cerliflcates granted lo males, unlimited 

State certificates graoled to teiuales, uolimited ...... 


3 

inc, 1 

inc. 8 

11 

18 


Whole Dumber of HecoDd grade granted 


55 










Id Ihe counties, number of teachers reported as 




Id the cities, number of teachers reporled as tavln^ 









There has been a decrease the past year in the number of 
teachera emplojeii in the public schools, as well as in the number 
applying for certificates to teach. These facts are due mainly to 
teachers seeking more remunerative positions in the trades and 
professions, made so by the revival in the business prosperity of 
tbe country. 

XXIX. Normal School Teachers Employed. 



Dbscbiftioh'. 



Id the couoties, number of graduates of these schools 
In the cities, number of grHduates of these scboi^ls. . 
In the counties, number of undergraduates ot these 

schools 

In tbe cities, number ol UDdergraduatcs of these 

schools 

Whole number of teachers from Normal Schools. . 



. Deere aso. 
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XXX. Teachers' Certificates Effused to Applicants. 



Description. 



In the counties, for third grade, to males. . . . 
In the counties, for third grade, to females . . 

In the cities, for third grade, to males 

In the cities, for third grade, to females 

In the counties, for second grade, to males . . 
In the counties, for second grade, to females 

In the cities, for second grade, to females 

In the couDties, for first grade, to males 

In the counties, for first f>rade,to females. . . . 

Whole number refused lo males 

Whole number refused to females 

Aggregate number refused to both sexes . . • , 



1880. 


1881. 


1,017 


575 


3,157 


1,781 


6 


2 


64 


27 


67 


71 


88 


»6 


3 




27 


26 


21 


9 


1,117 


674 


3,323 


1,913 


4,559 


3,748 



Decrease. 



442 

1,376 

4 



inc. 
inc. 



27 
4 
8 
8 
1 

12 

443 

1,410 

811 



XXXL Number of Teachers Holding State Certificates. 



Description. 


1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


In the counties, as reported by the superintendents. . 
In the cities, as reported by the superintendents 


121 
31 


166 
42 


45 
11 


Totals 


152 


208 


66 







These statistics show the number of those actually teaching, 
who are known to the county and city superintendents as hav- 
ing State certificates iij force. A much greater number than is 
here given, hold these certificates. Among the tables of this 
Eeport is one which furnishes, with other items of interest, the 
names of the persons to whom such certificates have been issued 
by the State Superintendents since 1868, and as far as those lim- 
ited to five years, have not yet expired. This table classifies the 
teachers who obtained their certificate? in accordance with the 
four difiEerent provisions of law: (1) By State examination; 

(2) By countersigning their diplomas from the State University ; 

(3) By countersigning their diplomas from the Private or Denom- 
inational Colleges of the State ; (4) By countersigning their cer- 
tificates and diplomas from the State Normal Schools. Under 
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the first method of granting these certificates, the number given 
18 71 ; under the second, 55 ; under the third, 47 ; and under the 
fourth, 329,— a total of 502. 

XXXII. Average Experience in Years of Teachers in 

the Cities. 



Description. 



Average time male teachers remain in the school. . . 
Average time female teachers remain in the school. . 

Average experience of male teachers in school 

Average experience of female teachers in school 



1980. 


1881. 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


4.8 


8.5 


7.9 


5.5 


5.4 



Increase. 



.3 

.3 

dec. .6 

dec. . 1 



XXXIIL Visits of County Superintendents. 



Description. 


1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


liumber of different schools visited *^ 

Number of different visits to the schools 


4,916 


5,468 
8.478 


552 









XXXIV. District and Town Libraries. 



Description. 



In the counties, number of town libraries. . 

In the counties, number of school-district 
libraries 

In the cities, number of school-district libra 
ries 

In the counties, number of volumes in the 
libraries v. 

In the cities, number of volumes in the 
libraries 

In the counties, number volumes added the 
past year 

In the cities, number volumes added the past 
year 

In the counties, amount expended for libra- 
ries 

In the citie?, amount expended for libraries 

In the counties, cash value of all the libra- 
ries 

In the cities, cash valae of all the libraries. 

Total value of libraries in the counties and 
cities 

b — St. Supt. 



1880. 



26 

273 

19 

15,850 

5,482 

1,549 

363 

$1,287 46 
401 00 

13,141 98 
5, 620 00 

18,761 98 



1881. 



31 

222 

21 

15,651 

5,701 

1,803 

403 

$1,431 92 
549 00 

13,895 25 
6,496 75 

20, 392 00 



Increase . 



5 

dec. 51 

2 

dec. 199 

219 

254 

40 

$144 46 
148 00 

753 27 
876 75 

1, 680 02 
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XXXV. Aggregate of Eeceipts for Public Schools. 



Description. 



Amount on hand August 31, 1880, 

Taxes levied for building and re- 
pairs 

Taxes levied for teachers* wages. . 

Taxes levied for apparatus and 
libraries 

Taxes levied at annual meetings.. 

Taxes levied by county supervis- 
ors 

Income from public school fund. 

Income from all other sources. . . 

Totals.... 



Counties. 



$448,823 98 

162, 364 85 
892,563 21 

13.171 07 
72,491 57 

171,836 70 
156,201 05 
187,816 52 



$2,118,349 37 



Cities. 



$210,442 76 

8,075 00 
20,525 00 

279 00 
320, 210 58 

88.913 68 
43, 152 50 
40,618 16 



$733,349 11 



Totals. 



$659,266 74 

170,439 85- 
913,088 21 

13. 450 07 
392,702 15 

260, 750 47 
199,353 55 
228,434 68 



$3,851,698 48 



XXX Vr. Comparative Aggregate of Eeceipts. 



In the counties 
In the cities . 

Totals.... 



1880. 



$3,075,804 12 
621,996 46 



$3,697,800 58 



1881. 



$3,118,349 37 
733,349 11 



Increase. 



$3,851,698 48 



$43,545 25 
111,353 05 



$153,897 90 



XXXVII. Aggregate Expenditures for Public Schools. 



Description. 


Counties. 


Cities. 


Totals. 


For building and repairs 

For services ol male teachers . . . 
For services of female teachers. . 

For apparatus and libraries 

For o d indebtedncbS 


$197,165 09 

475,283 12 

741,818 14 

11,570 47 

48,983 72 

34,361 68 

210,369 91 

396,297 70 


$20,733 41 
121,811 50 
279,371 09 

1, 862 29 
11,294 09 

9,053 34 
114,629 22 
184,697 20 


$317,898 50 

13,483 ('3 

597,093 63 

1,021.189 23 

60,276 81 


For furniture, registers, etc 

For all other purooses 


43,415 02 
334,999 13 


Amount on hand, August 31, 1881 


680, 994 9(J 


Amount paid out the past year. 


$1,741,359 04 


$560,698 33 


$3,302,057 37 


Amount paid out and on hand. 


$3,137,656 74 


$745,395 53 


$3,883,053 27 

-1 — ■» 
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XXXVIII. Comparative Aggregate of Expenditures. 



In the counties 
In the cities . . 

Totals 



1880. 



$2,074,488 36 
724,827 48 

$2,799,315 84 



1881. 



$2,137,656 74 
745,395 53 



$2,883,052 27 



Increase. 



$63,168 38 
20, 568 05 



$83, 736 43 



XXXIX. Apportionment of School Fund Income. 



Description. 


1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


Amount apportioned 

On what number of children . . 

Bate apportioned per child, in cents . . . 


$191,917 60 

479, 741 

40 


$199,941 66 
481, 793 

41M 


$8,024 06 
2,052 



XL. Total Expenditures for Public Education. 



Description. 



Expecdltures for public schools . 

Salaries of county superinten- 
dents 

Salaries of city superintendents. . 

Incidental expenses of superin- 
tendents 

Salaries in office of State Super- 
intendent 

Incidental expenses of this office. 

Eipenscs of examination for State 
certificates . . 

Expenditures for teachers* insti- 
tutes 

Expenditures for State University 

Expenditures for State Normal 
Schools 

Expenditures for charitable and 
reformatory schools. 



Total amounts 



1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


$2,161,071 88 


$2,302,057 37 


$140,985 49 


46,700 00 
12, 955 00 


47,050 00 
14,025 00 


350 00 
1, 070 00 


10,045 21 


9, 783 25 


dec. 281 96 


6,300 00 
2,505 90 


6,300 00 
1,977 12 


dec. "528 78 


264 60 


175 68 


dec. 88 92 


7,000 00 
97, 060 04 


7. 024 27 
78,219 30 


24 2Y 

d. 18,840 74 


76,724 74 


82,701 84 


5,977 10 


182,476 71 


121,434 71 


d. 61,042 00 


$2,603,104 08 


$2,670,748 54 


$67, 644 46 
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XLI. Amount Expended In Public Schools for Each 

Child. 



Debckiftion. 



In the counties, for each child of school age 

In the cities, for each child of school age 

In both the counties and cities, for each child of 

school age * .... 

In the counties, for each pupil in school 

In the cities, for each pupil in school 

In both the counties and cities, for each pupil in 

school • 



1880. 


1881. 


$4 23 
5 48 


$4 48 
5 45 


4 48 

6 51 

11 51 


4 68 

6 97 

U 12 


7 24 


7 67 



Increase. 



$ 25 

dec. 03 

20 

46 

dec. 39 

43 



XLII. Educational Funds. 

The amoant of these productive funds is stated in the Anaual 
Keport of the Secretary of State for this year, as follows : 



Description. 



School Fund 

University Fund 

Agricultural College Fund 
Normal School Fund 

Totals 



1880. 



$2,747,843 62 

226,460 78 

267, 330 86 

1.070,674 11 



$4,812,309 87 



1881. 



$2,790,213 81 

226,796 86 

271,939 81 

1,098,466 76 



$4,387,417 24 $75,107 87 



Increase. 



$42,370 19 

886 08 

4,608 95 

27, 792 65 



XLIII. • Incomes op Educational Funds. 



Description. 


1880. 


1881. 


Increase. 


School Fund Income 


$193,155 90 
64,799 03 
15,472 98 
81,956 66 


$193,184 07 
66,992 18 
15,968 27 
83,054 90 


$28 17 
2,193 15 

495 29 
1.098 24 


University Fund Income 


Agricultural Ck)llege Fund Income 

Normal School Fund Income 






Totals 


$355, 384 57 


$359,199 42 


$3,814 85 
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XLIV. Unproductive Educational Funds. 

This table shows the amount of the unproductive capital of the 
several funds in the form of unsold lands and cash in the State 
Treasury, on the 80th of September last. 



Description. 



School Fund 

University Fund 

Agricultural College Fund 
Normal tichool Fund 

Totals 



Value of 
Lands. 



Cash in 
Treasury. 



$217,099 031152,568 87 
7,732 851 31,353 82 



30,470 45 
552, 754 90 



35,365 80 
106,701 07 



$808,057 23 $325,989 56 



Aggregate 
in 1881. 



$369,667 90 

89,086 67 

65,836 25 

659,455 97 



$1,134,046 79 



Aggregate 
in 1880. 



$270,850 20 

30,611 63 

53,260 84 

609,088 05 



$971, 810 22 



XLV. Eeceipts and Expenditures of Private Schools. 



RECEIPTS. 



Description. 



From tuition 

From donations 

From all other sources 

Totals 



Counties. 



$23,300 85 
12,303 57 
10,049 90 



$45,654 32 



Cities. 



$17,881 00 
2,158 00 
4,795 00 



$24,834 00 



Totals. 



$41,181 85 
14,461 57 
14,844 90 



$70,488 32 



EXPENDITURES. 



Description. 



Teachers* wages 

For building and repairs 
For all other purposes . . 

Totels 



Counties. 



$35. 869 65 
6,8i»8 37 
3, 896 49 



$46,574 51 



Cities. 



$17, 835 00 
4, 678 00 
5,965 00 



$28,478 00 



Totals. 



$53,704 65 

11,486 37 

9,861 49 



$75,052 51 
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XLVL Normal School Statistics. 

The following statistics are gathered from the Annual Eeport 
of the Board of Normal Eegents, and they embrace items re- 
turned from all the State Normal Schools : 



Description. 



Number of teachers employed 

Number of pupils in Model Departments. . 
Number of pupils in Normal Departments. 
Total number of pupils in both Departments 
Number of graduates in Elementary Course 
Number of graduates in Advanced Course . 

Whole number of graduates 

Aggregate salaries of teachers 

Expenses for building and repairs 

Expenses for apparatus and cabinets 

Expenses for incidentals 

Aggregate expenditures. ■, 

R»ceipt9 from tuition 

Receipts from other sources 

Aggregate receipts from all sources 

Aggregate income and receipts 



1880. 



55 

796 

1,084 

1,880 

65 

13 

78 

$57,869 0{» 

6, 276 63 

838 16 

9,031 54 

74,015 33 

8.889 20 

3, 683 40 

12,572 60 

81,956 66 



1881. 



Increase. 



59 

923 

975 

1,898 

67 

23 

90 

158, 756 20 

10,720 68 

235 74 

10,324 33 

80,046 95 

8,067 95 

3,668 88 

11.736 83 

83, 054 90 



4 
127 
dec. 109 
18 
2 
10 
12 
1887 20 
4,444 05 
dec. 602 42 
1.292 79 
6,031 62 
dec. 821 25 
dec. 14 52 
dec. 835 77 
1,098 24 



XLVir. State University. 



Description. 



Preparatory 
in Regular 



Freshman 



Number of instructors.. 
Number of students in 

Classes 

Number of students not 

Classes 

Number of students in 

Class 

Number of students in Sophomore 

Class 

Number of students in Junior Class. 
Number of students in Senior Class 
Number of students in Law Class. . . 
Whole number of students in all 

Classes 

Number of graduates at last Com 

mencement 

Whole number of graduates 

Number of volumes in library 

Cash valuation of site 

Cash valuation of land, not including 

site .... 




37 

105 

93 

83 

63 
48 
37 
52 

481 

71 

726 

10,000 

$50, 060 00 

41,000 00 



38 

83 

180 

78 

56 
55 
40 
64 

442 

79 

805 

10,802 

150, OCO 00 

88,000 00 



Decrease. 



inc. 1 

72 

inc. 87 

5 

7 

inc. 7 

inc. 3 

inc. 12 

39 

inc. 8 

inc. 79 

inc. 802 



13,000 00 
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XLVir. State University — Continued. 



Description. 



-Cash valuation of buildiDgs 

Cash valuation of apparatus, etc 

Amount of endowments and other 

funds 

Amount of income from these funds. 
Amount of income from tuition and 

incidental fees 

Whole amount of income 

Amount paid for instruction 

Amount paid for building and repairs 
Amount paid for iocidental expenses 
Whole amount of expenses 



1880. 



300,000 00 
50,000 00 

449,091 64 
29,727 12 

4,881 30 
80,106 24 
49,502 40 
25, 136 14 
29.421 50 
97,060 04 



1881. 



300,000 00 
50,000 00 

504,036 67 
30,169 38 

4,915 00 
82,669 81 
47,998 00 

5,371 60 
24. 849 70 
78,219 SO 



Decrease. 



inc. 54,945 03 
inc. 442 26 

inc. 534 70 

inc. 2, 563 57 

1,504 40 

19,764 54 

4,571 80 

18,840 74 



XLVIII. Colleges and Universities. 



Description. 



Number of institutions reporting. . 
l^umber of instructors reported . . . 
Number of students in Preparatory 

Classes 

Number of students in Regular 

Classes 

Number of students in Freshman 

Classes 

Number of students in Sophomore 

Classes 

Number of students in Junior 

Classes 

Number of students in Senior 

Classes 

Whole number of students in all 

- Classes 

Number of graduates at last Com- 
mencement 

Whole number of graduates 

Number of acres of land owned by 

the institutions 

Cash valuation of lands 

Cash valuation of buildings 

Cash valuation of apparatus, cabi 

nets, etc 

Amount of endowments and other 

funds 

Income from the funds 

Income from tuition and incidental 

fees 



129 

2,211 

169 
2,256 

33,202i^ 
$320. 150 00 
66.5.000 00 

82,050 00 

842,221 95 
54,756 45 

77,549 98l 



188(». 


1881. 


Increase. 


16 
153 


17 
173 


1 
20 


1,021 ' 


1,092 


71 


230 


255 


25 


257 


282 


25 


175 


i';9 


4 


•178 


176 


dec. 2 



151 

2.687 

174 
2,574 

32,370^0 
$376,700 00 

778, COO 00 

100, 975 00 

866,005 75 
64, 636 43 



22 
476 

5 

318 

dec. 8323^ 
$56. 550 00 
113,000 00 

18, 925 00 

23,783 80 
9, 879 98 



18,894 78dec. 58,655 20 
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XLVIir. Colleges and Universities — Continued. 



Descripi'ion. 



iDCome from all other sources. . . . 

Whole amount of income from all 
sources ^.... 

Amount paid for instruction 

Amount paid for building and re- 
pairs 

Amount paid for incidental ex- 
penses 

Whole amount of ezpecses for all 
items 



1880. 



57, 664 50 

140,052 67 
93.295 88 

39,824 41 

41,074 75 

217,323 06 



1881. 



125,911 17 

209,442 3d 
106, 639 79 

53,963 60 

33, 430 46 

206,267 03 



Increase. 



68,247 67 

69, 389 71 
13,343 91 

14, 139 1» 

dec. 7,644 2» 

dec. 11,056 03 



Marquette College, in Milwaukee, was opened in September 
last, and consequently makes no report this year. It has a fac- 
ulty of five members, and sixty-two students this fall term. 

XLIX. Other Private Institutions the Past Year. 



Description. 



Number of Institutions reporting 

Number of instructors reported 

Number of students in Regular Classes 
Number of students in Preparatory and 

other Classes 

Whole number of students 

Number of graduates tbe past year 

Whole number of graduates 

Number of volumes in libraries 

Number of scholarships used 

Number of acres of land owned 

Cash valuation of lands 

Cash valuation of buildings 

Cash valuation of apparatus, etc 

Amount of endowments and other 

funds 

Income from these funds 

Income from tuition and incidental 

fees 

Whole amount of income 

Amount paid for instruction 

Amount paid for buildings and repairs. 
Amount paid for incidental expenses. . 
Whole amount paid for all items 



Theological 
Seminaries. 



4 

21 

176 

108 

284 

48 

590 

14, 482 



693 



$204, 000 00 



57,671 00 
8,800 00 

150 00 

14,588 00 

9,000 00 

1,500 00 

5,916 00 

16, 416 00 



Academies. 



17 

98 

910 

709 

1.628 

58 

293 

5,965 

45 

566% 

$98,550 00 

241,200 00 

7,075 (JO 

45,000 00 



Business 
Colleges. 



7 
81 



1,198 

24 

371 

956 

408 



80,649 50 
49, 805 68 
10.535 00 
7,548 00 
620 20 
48,181 20 



$1,500 00 



22,594 74 



7,245 00 

'4i874"74 
17,719 74 
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L. High Schools. 



Description. 



Number of high schools receiving 

State aid 

Number of high schools not receiving 

State aid 

Number of male teachers employed in 

the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of female teachers employed 

in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Whole number of teachers employed in 

both kinds of schools T ..... . 

Number of pupils registered in the for- 
mer schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Whole number of pupils registered in 

both kinds of schools 

Average daily attendance of the pupils 

of the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of days the former schools 

were kept 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of pupils in common branches 

only in the loi mer schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of pupils in algebra and 

geometry in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of pupils in natural sciences 

in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of pupils in modern languages 

in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of pupils in ancient languages 

in the former schools 

The same in tbe latter schools 

Number of male graduates this year 

in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Number of female graduates this year 

in the former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Total number of male graduates in the 

former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Total number of female graduates in the 

former schools 

The same in the latter schools 

Whole number of graduates in both 

kinds of schools 



1880. 



91 

19 

111 



96 



6,730 



48.9 



16,00c 



2,535 



2,449 



8,065 



1,023 



1,128 



114 



237 



615 



1,087 



1881. 



78 
30 

95 

48 

82 
38 

263 

5,393 
2,809 

8,202 

45.5 
50.1 

13,729 
7,077 

1,892 
1,674 

,1,800 
1,005 



Increase. 



dec. 18 

20 

dec. 16 



dec. 14 



dec. 1,837 



8.4 



2,274 
643 
649 



2,413 
1,227 


dec. 652 


630 
525 


dec. 393 


997 
343 


dec. 181 


123 
86 

226 

77 


9 
dec. 11 


658 
802 


48 


1,414 
407 


^ 827 


2,781 
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L. High Schools — Continued. 



Description. 



Amount received for tuition in both 
kinds of schools 

Amount of aid received from the State. 

Salaries paid principals in both kinds 
of schools. . , 

Whole amount paid for instruction in 
both kinds of schools 



1880. 



$25,609 20 



1881. 



Increase. 



$12,247 06 

25,000 00dc.$609 20 



104,045 83 
146,871 96 



For the first time, fall statistics have been furnished from the high 
schools not operating under the free high school law, as well as 
from those thus operating. In part, this has been necessary for 
the reason that twenty high schools which had received State 
aid during the five years previous to last December, have been 
transferred this year from the latter class of schools to the former. 
According to the provisions of this law, thirty-six other schools, 
established under it, will, next year, be added also to the former 
class. 

A majority of these schools, which the State has helped *from 
the free high school fund for five years, should receive the same 
favor for a longer period. They need the money thus paid them 
in order to retain, in some cases, iheir present organization, and to 
maintain, in nearly all, the proper standard of high school instruc- 
tion. Doubtless, the Legislature of the State would extend the 
time beyond the five years, if the condition of these schools was 
laid before its members. During the past year, I have consulted 
with the boards in charge of several such schools on this subject, 
and advised them to ask for the desired change in the law. In 
my judgment, a distinction should be made in this change between 
the schools sustained by large and wealthy communities and those 
located where comparatively high taxes are raised yearly for pub- 
lic instruction. In most cases, the former schools do not need the 
aid, while many of the latter will be enfeebled without it. This 
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course would be in compliance with the fundamental object which 
the law had in view when first enacted, viz., to encourage the es- 
tablishment and maiotenance of free high schools in the smaller 
villages and more densely populated country districts. 

LI. Teachers' Institutes. 



Desciiiption. 



Number of institutes held by the State 

Number of institutes in the s' ring series 

Number of institutes in the f»ll series 

Number in counties and superintendent districts 

Number of one week in duration 

Number of two weeljs in duration 

Whole number of weeks in session 

Number of conductors employed 

Number of male teachers enrolled 

Number of female teachers enrolled 

Whole number of teachers enrolled ... 

Whole number of teachers required in the 
counties 

Number of teachers holding first grade certifi- 
cates 

Number of teachers holding second grade cer- 
tificates 

Number of teachers holding third grade certifi- 
cates 

Average age of members of institutes, in years. 

Averaffe experience of members In teaching, in 
months 

Numiier of members not having taught 

Number having previously attended institutes. . 

Number instructed in colleges and universities. 

Number instructed in academies 

Number instructed in normal schools 

Number instructed in common schools only . . . 

Number instructed in high schools 

Number of institutes not held by the State 

Number of members enrolled in them 

Total ' umber of institutes of both kinds 

Total number of members enrolled in both kinds 




64 
11 
53 
57 
15 
49 
113 
28 

1,134 

3.309 

4,443 

6,018 

188 

555 

3,697 
21.3 

22.9 

1,061 

2,983 

382 

305 

521 

1,178 

1,987 

8 

478 

72 

4,921 



56 
11 
45 



62 
16 
40 
96 

28 


5 

inc. 1 

9 

17 


778 
2,969 
8,757 


356 
340 
686 


5,588 


430 


178 


10 


383 


172 


2,284 
20. C' 


413 
.4 



22.2 

904 
2,541 

240 

186 

467 

1,079 

1,712 

11 

493 

67 

4,280 



157 

443 

142 

119 

54 

99 

275 

inc. 3 

lnc.l5 

5 

641 



.7 



The decrease in the number of the institutes appointed by the 
State the past year and in the attendance of teachers upon them, 
is due to several causes. One of these consists in the arrange- 
ments made by some county and city superintendents for holding 
private institutes. The past year, eleven of this kind were opened, 
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two in the cities of Kenosha and Bacine, and nine in the counties 
of Clark, Green Lake, La Crosse, Langlade, Lincoln, Ozaukee, 
Pierce, Sauk, and Waushara. Seven of them were each one 
week in duration, one two weeks, and two each five or six weeks. 
These last were in Green Lake and Waushara. 

In nearly all the independent cities, the teachers are regularly 
instructed each year, usually by their city superintendents, in the 
principles and methods of teaching and school management ; and 
for this reason mainly, they do not generally attend the regular 
institutes, which are held without exception under the direction 
of the county superintendents. 

During the past two years, the subjects discussed in the insti- 
tutes appointed by the State have been very largely taken from 
the primary work of the public schools ; and while these subjects 
have been practical and the treatment of them very instructive, 
they have not interested a certain class of teachers who have 
failed to be enrolled in the institutes. 



OFFICIAL LABORS, 

I. Map OF Wisconsin. 

Daring the year ending Dacember 10, 1831, seventy-nine copies 
of Nicodemus and Conover's Map of the State have been sold to 
school boards and public officers. The price per copy was $4 ; 
and the avails of the sale, $316, have been deposited with the 
State Treasurer, and his receipt therefor is placed on file in this 
office. Since February, 1879, when the State purchased 700 
copies of this work, 230 of them have been sold, and the 
money received for them, $920, paid over to the Stata 

11. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

On the lOlh of December, a year ago, 146 copies of this Dic- 
tionary, a portion of the 600 authorized to be purchased by the 
Legislature on the 19th of February, 1880, were remaining in the 
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office. This body directed the State Superintendent, on the 25th 
of last February, to buy at the price mentioned, in behalf of the 
State, 400 additional copies of this work, to be supplied to school- 
districts. During the past year ending December 10th, I have dis- 
tributed 211 copies to districts which have never received the 
Dictionary from the State, and sold 236 copies to districts which 
have formerly been furnished. The amount, $1,652, accruing 
from the sale of the latter at $7 per copy, has been handed to the 
State Treasurer, and duly credited by him. The number of 
these dictionaries in my care, on the last date above mentioned, 
is 99. 

Under the authority granted by the Legislature, February 19, 
1880, I have procured, the past year, from the publishers of this 
Unabridged Dictionary, 241 copies, which have been sold at $7.00 
a piece, the price paid, to the members of this body and the em- 
ployes thereof and of the different State Departments. The 
money received by me, $1,687.00, has been remitted directly to 
the publishers. 

III. Collecting Statistics for the Census Office. 

In the last ten months of this year, a large amount of work 
has been performed in this office toward aiding the General Gov- 
ernment in collecting statistics of the public schools of the State 
for the Census of 1880. I was supplied with three kinds of 
schedule", which I sent to the superintendents of the cities, to the 
. boards in charge of the high schools, and to the clerks of the dis- 
tricts in which only elementary schools are taught. These sched- 
ules, after being filled out, were returned to me. I had them 
carefully examined, corrected when inaccurate as far as I was able, 
classified by cities and counties, and forwarded to Washington. 
On the questions proposed in them by the United States Census 
Office, I secured complete and reliable returns from the cities and 
high schools ; and as full and accurate as could be reported, under 
the circumstances, from the elementary schools. I undertook 
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this labor for the purpose of having the condition of our public 
schools appear, in as perfect and satisfactory form as could be 
reached, in the forthcoming reports of the Census of thiscountry, 

IV. Examination for Teachers' State Certificates. 

The Annual Examination of applicants for these Certificates 
was held for four days, beginning the 9th of August last, and was 
conducted by Supt James T. Lunn, of Ironton, Siuk county; 
Prof. Jesse B. Thayer, of Eiver Falls ; and Prof. E. Barton 
Wood, of Oihkosh. The cities of Madison, Eau Claire, and Osh- 
kosh, were selected as the places for the meetings of these appli- 
cants; and each meeting was in charge of a member of the above 
mentioned Board of Examiners. In the week following, all the 
members held a session at Madison, examined the papers written 
by the applicants, and passed their decision thereon. At this 
time they completed their report to the State Superintendent, in 
which they submitted the following items, with others : 

" 1. The rules of the preceding examination were adopted for 
conducting this examination. 

*'2. On the basis thus fixed, we have the pleasure to recom- 
mend that an unlimited certificate be issued to Thomas J. Walsh, 
of Two Eivers, Wis.; and also that limited certificates be issued, 
in accordance with the exhibit of standings hereto annexed, to 
the following : Thomas Voegele, Fountain City ; James S. Thomas, 
Eeedsburg ; Joseph H. Gould, Oconto ; Winsor W. Calkins, 
Randolph; Adolph R. Wittman, Manitowoc; H. L. Terry, Low-, 
ell; Henry C. Walsh, Two Rivers ; and Patrick H. Hewitt, Man- 
itowoc. 

" 3. As the result of this year's experience, we heartily approve 
the plan inaugurated this year; and recommend that the distri- 
bution be similarly made with reference to the convenience of the 
applicants." 
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Y. A Decision in an Appeal Case Sustained by the 

Supreme Court. 

Oq the 25th of February last, I reversed, in the decision of an 
appeal case, the order of the town boArd of Clarno, Green county, 
altering the boundaries of a school-district in that town, and 
forming a new district Parties in that town, interested in sus- 
taining the action of the board, sued out in June last a writ of 
common-law certiorari of the Supreme Court of the State, requir- 
ing me, a^ State Superintenlent, to certify to this Court the rec- 
ords of said appeal and my proceedings thereon. I made in due 
time the proper return to the Court, which has since rendered 
its decision, after a full review of the case. 

The plaintiffs argued (I) that the State Superintendent, in deny- 
ing to the parties a personal hearing on the appeal, exceeded his 
jurisdiction ; (2) that the forming and altering of school districts are 
not properly part of the supervision of public instruction, but are 
matters of law ; (3) that in deciding appeals upon such subjects, this 
odicer mast construe, interpret, and apply the law, and determine 
questions involving personal rights; (4) that the powers thus exer- 
cised are judicial in their character, and the statute conferring 
them is in violation of the Stale Constitution, by which all judicial 
power is vested in certain courts; (5) that the portion of section 
497, Eevised Statutes, which gives to the Superintendent power to 
prescribe the manner of taking and hearing appeals, is in effect a 
delegation of legislative power, and is therefore void ; (6) that the 
decision of the Superintendent on the appeal was rendered not in 
accordance with the merits of the case; (7) and that the decision 
given was not that of the Superintendent, but of a clerk employed 
in his office. 

The Supreme Court unanimously affirmed my decision ; and on 
the points argued by the plaintiffs, gave its opinion at length, 
of which the following is a very brief summary, given in the 
order of the points presented above, not in this opinion : (1) In 
this case the Superintendent " acted in strict accordance with the 
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rules adopted and duly published under his authority," and " in 
the manner of such hearing and taking the testimony, no personal, 
common-law, or constitutional right has been infringed ;" (2) The 
Superintendent has ** the same power and discretion in deciding 
whether such district should be changed, altered, or divided, as 
the town board had in making its decision ; '' (3) " The constitu- 
tional question whether such a jurisdiction could be constitution- 
ally conferred upon this officer is virtually disposed of by the 
ruling that he is authorized to act only in quasi-judicial capacity." 
(4) The office of the writ from this Court does " not warrant a 
review of the mere questions of fact where there is any conten- 
tion as to the proof, or the reversal of the judgment or determina- 
tion of the officer upon the merits of the case;" (5) "It was 
eminently proper for the Legislature to confer this power of final 
disposition of changes in school-districts on this officer." (6) The 
Superintendent *' appears to have acted in strict compliance with 
the law ; and there does not appear to have been any constitu- 
tional provision violated, either in giving him such a jurisdiction^ 
, or in his manner of hearing the appeal ; " (7) " The return of that 
officer shows that it was his personal and official action, and the 
decision is subscribed by him in due form." The Court incident- 
ally refers to the evidence submitted in this case, and finds satis- 
factory reasons for my decision in setting aside the order of the 
town board. 

VI. Office Work. 

A large portion of my time the past year has been given to 
office duties. The work has now increased beyond the capacity 
of those employed here to perform it, without remaining almost 
daily at their desks until quite late at night However, every 
item of business has received prompt attention. 

The preparation of the tables and other materials for my An- 
nual Eeport, has been delayed, in part, by the labor which I have 
been compelled, in the last quarter of the year, to expend upon 
official business requiring immediate consideration ; and, in part, 
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by the numerous difficulties experienced in procuring the statistical 
returns from school officera No one, without the trial, can form 
a conception of the amount of work which must be done in 
gathering and correcting oftentimes the reports from our public 
and private schools, before they are embodied in the Annual 
Statement from this office. These returns for this year are finally 
compiled, largely by the aid of the county and city superintend- 
ents, from at least 7,300 special reports, made by district and town 
clerks ; by teachers in the private schools ; by the superintend- 
ents themselves; by the institute conductors; by the heads of 
Colleges, Academies, Theological Seminaries, and Commercial 
Schools ; by the presidents of the Normal Schools ; by the boards 
in charge of the State Literary and Charitable Institutions ; and 
by other State Officera 

The request made last winter upon the Legislature to furnish 
the State Superintendent with additional clerk hire, was a most 
reasonable one ; and the refusal to grant it has inflicted injury this 
year upon the office. A bill authorizing such hire passed unani- 
mously in the Senate, and would promptly have been concurred 
in by the Assembly, if the committee having it in charge had per- 
mitted it to come to a vote in that body. It is hoped that the 
members of the next Legislature will grant the needed help, and 
thus treat the office with the consideration, similar to that which 
has long been shown to the other State Departments, in increasing 
their efficiency. 

A large share of the work of the office, such as the decisions 
of appeal cases, the correspondence on the interpretation of the 
school laws, and the oversight of many details in the daily trans- 
actions, has been placed in the hands of Major S. S. Eockwood, 
the Assistant State Superintendent. He has proved a very effi- 
cient and courteous officer, fully comprehending even the most 
difficult subjects presented in the School Code of the State, and 
attending to his duties with unusual accuracy, dispatch, and good 
judgment I have also been favored with the exceedingly faith- 
c — St. Supt. 
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ful and painstaking services of nay clerk and niessenger, Mr. 
W. A. Thompson, who has been employed in the ofEoe the past 
two years. 

YIL Travel and Lectures. 

As required by law, and when I could be spared from the office, 
I have reached localities ia at least three-fourths of the counties 
of the State. I have visited the State University, Normal and 
Eeformatory Schools, portions of the Teachers' Institutes, and 
some high and elementary schools in the cities, villages, and 
country districts; attended meetings of the State educational 
bodies, at nearly all of which I have presented papers; and con- 
sulted with school officers and other prominent friends of educa- 
tion in many parts of the State. I have delivered twenty-eight 
lecture?, besides a goodly number of short addresses, before schools, 
institutes, and assemblies of the people. I have endeavored, on 
such occasions, to describe the existing condition of our public 
schools, to point out the generally acknowledged defects in their 
management, and to explain the leading movements in operation 
to remedy these defects and to strengthen the schools. 

I have pursued the plan adopted last year, of informing myself, 
as thoroughly as possible, by personal inspection and otherwise, 
in reference to the educational affairs in the northern sections of 
the State, and of advancing these affairs with the means in my 
power, whenever the opportunity has been afforded. I have fa- 
vored the appointment of institutes in the sparsely settled coun- 
ties, where the teachers could be gathered together in companies 
of even fifteen to twenty-five. I have called upon many of the 
enterprising and intelligent citizens in the villages on the shores 
of Lake Superior, at the iron mines near the Menomonee Elver, 
at points bordering on our dense forest region, and on the lines of 
railways running into or through it. I have studied the pros- 
pective resources of wealth in all of these localities, observed the 
charJicter of the population settling in them, and become ac- 
quainted with their views and efforts respecting public education. 
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I have thus been enabled frequently to advise the introduction of 
better methods of classification and instruction both in the super- 
vision of schools already organized, and in the establishment of 
those in the process of formation in the northern counties I have 
prosecuted this work in the confident belief that my services 
would be more useful to the State in thus aiding the schools in 
the newer settlements, than if they were given exclusively to the 
older counties. 

VIII. Circular on School-houses. 

Among the documents accompanying this Annual Eeport, is an 
elaborate " Circular on Plans and Specifications of School-houses," 
which I have prepared this year for the use of our country dis- 
tricts^ villages, and small cities. The State has ordered the pub- 
lication of an extra edition of 2,C00 copies of the circular by 
itself, to be placed in the hands of our citizens who will not have 
access to this Report, and who are particularly interested in the 
erection of more attractive and more comfortable structures for 
our public schools. As far as possible, the pamphlet will be sent 
to the responsible carpenters and builders in the places above 
mentioned, with the view of helping them to guide district boards 
in the selection and construction of better models. The reasons which 
have led me to furnish the circular and the means which I have 
employed in securing materials for it, are explained in the pre- 
liminary Statements of the work. I trust that it will receive the 
approval of the people of the State. 



OBSERYATIONS ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OP 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

I. Additions to the School Lands. 

His Excellency, Wm. E. Smith, has exceeded theexpecitations 
of very many people of the State in closing his efforts the past 
year in securing large amounts of land in settlement of our 
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claims against the General Government for indemnity in the de6c- 
its in the sixteenth section of the townships, and for swamp and 
overflowed lands which have never been transferred to the State. 
In 1879, it was announced that 37,059.09 acres had been acquired 
and placed to the credit of the School Fund, as the indemnity men- 
tioned above; and that their value was estimated at $46,361.36. 
"The right of the State to 5,653.94 acres more, on the same 
account, within Indian reservations, was confirmed, for the pres- 
ent subject to occupancy by the Indians." 

The last Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Public 
Lands, contains the following statements on these subjects : — 

"We can now announce a much greater acquisition, the result of the claim 
prosecuted the past two years, and alludod to in former reports by us; this 
time 368,985.04 acres of land, with favorable promise of more, to the credit of 
the grant of 1850, of swamp and overflowed lands, to be divided, pursuant to 
section 250 of the Revised Statutes, between the Normal School and Drain- 
age Funds. 

"Within the past month, on account of the lands thus found to be due the 
State, approved lists of selections of vacant lands, amounting to 170,510.17 
acres have been received ; and lists for 71,500.20 acres, selections agreed to, but 
awaiting the Government's examination of its own title, as indemnity for 
swamp lands sold by the United States, are daily expected. In addition to 
these, the claim for 120,914.61 acres, sold by the United States prior to March 
3, 1857, is admitted, and indemnity in cash, the money for which they were 
sold by the United States, is also promised at an early day. Tliese figures 
show for the State a gain of 368,985.04 acres of land, or the equivalent of part 
in cash, to be taken upon the books of this department, and accounted for in 
future reports. 

But, besides these allowances, there will remain 154,175.96 acres, of which 
the State may receive a considerable part, or all. These latter lands lie within 
grants by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, the Fort Wilkins 
and Fort Howard wagon road, and the Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan ship 
canal, and within Indian reservations. It is now expected that such of these 
lands, probably 30,000 acres, as have not already been certified or patented by 
State authority to the respective corporations claiming them, will soon be ap- 
proved to the State. Congressional action may be required for the adjustment 
of the remaining differences. 

The portions of these lands which- will, according to the stat- 
ute, accrue to the Normal School Fund, should never be diverted 
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to other objects. The avails will be needed to strengthen the 
Normal Schools now established, and to aid in the organization 
and support of at least two other such schools, in portions of the 
State where they are already needed. Such use of ihese lands 
should be regarded as unalterably settled by the past action of 
the State in creating this Fund. 

II. Fines Collected for Breach of Penal Laws. 

In my last Annual Eeport, I stated that Hon. Alex. Wilson, 
the Attorney General of the State, had petitioned our Supreme 
Court to issue an alternative writ of mandamus against one of 
the county treasurers, with the view of compelling him to make 
the report and payment to the State, as required by law, of the 
clear " proceeds of the fines, penalties, and forfeitures," collected 
by him during the previous year, and which he had withheld on 
the generally accepted interpretation of the provisions of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to this subject I said also that, " This will 
be regarded as a test case in determining the duties of all the 
county treasurers in the matter." 

On the 4th of June last, the Supreme Court, after a full hearing 
of the case, filed its unanimous opinion, extracts from which are 
here presented : 

** The Constitution provides that the clear proceeds of all fines collected in 
the several counties for any breach of the penal laws, shall constitute a part 
of the School Fund of the State. 

" The statute provides that it shall be the duty of the county treasurer to 
transmit to the State Treasurer, at the time he is required by law to pay the 
State taxes, a particular statement, verified by his aflldavit indorsed upon or 
attached thereto, of all moneys received by him during the preceding year, 
and which are payable to the State Treasurer, for licenses, fines, penalties, or 
on any other account, and at the same time pay to the State Treasurer the 
amount thereof after deducting the legal fees. The legal fees which the county 
treasurer may retain out of such moneys, are two per cent, thereof. 

"No deduction for the benefit of the county can lawfully be made by the 
county treasurer from the fines paid to him unless the same is authorized by 
law. It is for the Legislature to determine what deductions are to be made, 
and not the county treasurer or the county board of supervisors. Even the 
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power of the Legislature in this respect is limited as appears from the cases 
of Lynch vs. The Steamer Economy^ 27 Wis., 69, and Button ta. Fowler^ id., 
437. To permit each board of supervisors to determine for itself, or each 
county treasurer for himself, what expenses shall be deducted from fines col- 
lected, would be to introduce inextricable confusion. Under such a system 
there would be no fixed, certain rules by which the " clear proceeds " of fines 
could be determined. Or, what is very probable, there would be no such 
" clear proceeds '* left for the School Fund. The system would be unjust and 
intolerable, and its practical effect would be, doubtless, to dry up one of the 
sources which the Constitution Iras ordained to replenish and increase the 
School Fund of the State. 

** The Legislature has provided for no deduction from such fines except two 
per cent, thereof, which the treasurer may retain. Hence, under » existing 
laws, the clear proceeds of fines received by the county treasurer is ninety- 
eight per cent, thereof, which must be paid into the State Treasury for the 
benefit of the School Fund. 

Since the decision of the Court, many of the counties have 
paid to the State Treasurer the fines collected during the year 
1880. Tne amount so paid, September 30th. last was $10,838.80. 
At least $5,000 more are due from delinquent counties for that 
year. It is estimated that $100,000 should be received by the 
State, on the sums collected for fines and penalties and unpaid by 
counties, prior to 1880. Hereafter, a res'pectable addition to the 
School Fund may be expected each year from this source. 

III. Annual Meeting of ScnooL-DiSTRiCTS. 

Last winter, I advised against the passage of a bill, which re- 
ceived i he favorable consideration of one branch of the Legislature, 
fixing the time of the Annual Meeting of all the school- districts, 
except those maintaining graded schools, on the last Monday of 
August in each year. The ground of my opposition to the 
bill consisted in the fact that it did not remove the confusion now 
experienced in holding these meetings at three different times in 
the year; and also in the reasons that, when the change is made, 
one day for the meeting of all the districts, having graded or un- 
graded schools, should be selected, and this should be fixed early 
in the summer, in a week when the farming community are not 
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too busy to attend. la various ways, this subject has, this year, 
been kept before the attention of portions of the people, partic- 
ularly district officers and county superintendents, who seem in 
some sections ready for the change. The leading arguments 
for holding the meeting in June or in the first week of July, are 
these: (I) It will give an opportunity for the statistics from the 
school-districts to reach the State Superintendent by the first of 
September each jear, and by him incorporated into his Annual 
Eeporc before the session of the Legislature in January following. 
(3) District boards can make suitible arrangements for teachers 
and repairs on the school-houses some months before their schools 
are opened in the fall ; and in case of new members on the 
boards, they will have time to become acquainted with the needs 
of the schools before the beginning of the next term. (3) It will 
tend to discourage the keeping of school in the hot months of 
July and August, and lead many more districts to add a fall term 
to their scho )ls. (4) Teachers can secure their schools early in 
the season, and not wait in harrassing uncertainty for positions 
until late in the summer or the middle of the fall. 

lY. Former Eecommendations of Improvements. 

I desire to call attention simply to the following recommenda- 
tions which I have presented in my previous Annual Eeports, and 
which have either not yet been adopted, or in some cases not put 
fully into operation in the State : 

1. The certification of a less number of teachers annually, so 
as to encourage the better prepared and the more experienced to 
remain longer in the employment of the school boards. 

2. The gradual raising of the standard of qualifications of 
teachers, as determined in their examinations by the county and 
city superintendents. 

3. The plan of purchasing text-books by the districts, and 
then furnishing them, free of charge, to the pupils of our public 
schools. 
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4. The eaactoent of some provision in the law which shall con- 
strain a larger number of teachers to attend the institutes each 
year. 

5. Changes in the ompulsory education law, so that at least 
one-half of the minimum attendance of the children upon school 
for twelve weeks in each school year, shall be consecutive ; and 
80 that spscial officers may ba appointed, particularly in our cities, 
whose duties shall be to look after the truant or delinquent chil- 
dren, to prosecute parents and guardians for violations of the law 
in not sending their children to school the required time, and to 
prevent the owners or maoagers of mills, factories, and other 
mechanical establishments, from employing, contrary to the law, 
children under the specified age. 

6. Defining by law the qualifications of the county and city 
superintendents, such as requiring them to be graduates of the 
Normal Schools, Colleges, or Universities; or to pass an examina- 
tion for a State certificate ; or to have a successful experience, at 
least two years, in the supervision of schools. 

7. The law permitting a county having over fifteen thousand 
inhabitants to be divided into two superintendent districts, to be 
made compulsory, provided more than one hundred twenty-five 
schools are in the county. 

8. The enactment of a provision of law, by which an annual 
tax of two mills on the dollar shall be levied upon the taxable 
property of the State, for the support of the public schools ; and 
one-half of the sum received from this tax shall be distributed 
by the State among the school-districts on the basis of the 
attendance of the children for a specified time. 

Y. Township System of School Goveknment. 

Our State has tried for twelve years the experiment of intro- 
ducing, by the voluntary method, the township system of school 
government. The following is the result, giving the names of the 
counties and the towns therein which have adopted the system 
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and continue it still in force, and the number of the subdistricts 
in these towns : 



Counties. 



Ashland.. 
Barron . . . 
Burnett... 
Chippewa. 
Langlade. 
Lincoln... 
Marathon. 

Polk 

Price 



Towns. 



Ashland, Butternut 

Prairie Farm, Rice Lake 

Bashaw 

Bi^ Bend, Eagle Point, Flambeau, Sigel 

Polar, Antigo 

Pine Rivor 

Stettin, Wien 

Clear Lake, Clam Falls 

Fifield, Worcester, Brennan 



3 OQ 

«» O 



6 

16 

2 

89 

12 

5 

8 

6 

10 



A few towns in other counties have inaugurated the system, 
but have abandoned it for various reasons, the principal one of 
which is its unlikeness in some points to the existing control of 
the schools in the vast majority of the districts. 

The experience of the State has confirmed my conviction from 
the beginning that this system would never obtain, on the optional 
plan, a general foothold in our towns. Our citizens must accept 
the methods employed by other States for its adoption, before its 
superior advantages will be known throughout our own State. A 
law enforcing its introduction into all the towns, where not now 
in operation, would doubtless receive at first considerable oppo- 
sition, but it would shortly be acquiesced in by the school-districts. 
The arguments for the system I have presented in my former An- 
nual Eeports, and also for this procedure of the State in making 
it obligatory. It seems to me that the people are as well prepared 
now as they will be at any time in the next dozen years, to adopt 
the changes, and to use them profitably in their management of 
the public schools. 

VI. Kindergarten Instruction. 

The essential features of the Kindergarten training have been 
quite freely discussed, in the past three years, by our prominent 
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teachers at the meetings of their Associations. A strong senti- 
ment favorable to it has already been created in many localities. 
Some of our most intelligent and public spirited people, particu- 
larly women in a few of the larger cities, have become thoroughly 
enlisted In the work of establishing this system of instruction. 
Several private Kindergartens have been in operation for some 
time in these cities ; and their adaptability to the child nature, 
and their very great superiority over the ordinary school methods 
of developing the child^s senses, moral emotions, and the first uo- 
foldings of his intellect, have been carefully tested. The Normal 
School Board acted, over a year since, with excellent wisdom in 
organizing a Kindergarten in connection with the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School, where its advantages could be intelligently observed. 
The results have surpassed the expectations of its advocates. 
This Board, in erecting this year an addition to the building for 
the Platteville Normal School, has provided a spacious and 
beautiful apartment for the children who will be received into a 
school of this kind. 

The crowning work in this State, if not in this country, has 
been planned, and its initial steps already taken, in the city of 
Milwaukee, to establish complete and well-furnished Kinder- 
gartens under the absolute supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in close relationship with all the public schools. The 
warm interest of the teachers of these schools has been fully awak- 
ened in favor of the enterprise. A lady of large experience in in- 
structing children, and in training teachers, and of high social 
standing and great personal worth, has been selected to direct the 
instruction in these Kindergartens. The conditions under which 
they will soon be opened, may be seen from the following extract 
of a report read before the Board of that city : 

" In Milwaukee the legal school age is four years. In dealing with the Kin- 
dergarten question in Milwaukee, this will prove an immediate and positive 
advantage. We must repeat here what has so often been said in other con- 
nections that the chief problem this Board has to deal with is how the mul- 
titude of little children who are sent in larger numbers to our schools each 
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succeeding year are to be properly cared for. Your Committee believe that 
a large increase in the facilities for primary education in Milwaukee should 
be provided with the least possible delay; and surely, no one will deny that 
the Kindergarten affords the best mode of mental and moral training for chil- 
dren between four and six years of age. Again, the great mass of the teach- 
ers of our schools are in hearty sympathy with the Kindergarten, and many 
of its ideas and methods have already been practically incorporated with our 
lowest grade gf primary work. This will prove an important factor in in- 
troducing the Kindergarten here. The " connecting class " is virtually in ex- 
istence already, and it will be an easy matter to make such changes in the 
lowest primary class as are necessary to make it completely fit in as the link 
between the Kij[idergarten and the school. So also the School Board has 
shown its faith in the value of the Kindergarten by its unanimous action in 
the premises. How fully the public believe in the importance of training 
adapted to the needs of little children is shown by the numerous private Kin- 
dergartens which have sprung up in all parts of the city within a few years. 
All these circumstances surely give promise of a success which some other 
cities could hardly expect to realize at the start." 

This movement has my heartiest approval. It must be the 
forerunner of similar efforts in other cities and the villages of the 
State. The benefits arising from it will be incalculable, if it ac- 
complishes no more than to lead our teachers to have a better 
insight into the real nature of childhood, and to cultivate in them 
a more ardent sympathy for " the little onea" 

VII. Duties of County and City Superintendents in 
Eespect to School-houses and School Grounds. 

The statutes of this State place the school-houses and school 
grounds under the immediate supervision of the superintendents. 
In some of the independent cities, the duties of these officers in 
this respect are specially defined in their charters or in a code of 
rules adopted by their boards of education. In certain cases, these 
duties embrace the entire "care and custody " of the houses, fur- 
niture, and grounds ; and also the oversight of the erection, en- 
largement, repairing, atid furnishing these houses, and of making 
improvments on these grounds. Even reports are required on 
any defective arrangements for warming, ventilating, and light- 
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ing the school rooms. Oa this subject very stringent provisions 
are enjoined upon the county superintendents. They mu3t in- 
quire thoroughly into the condition of the school-houses, sites, 
out-buildings, and their appendages, in the counties under their 
respective jurisdiction. They must advise with " the district 
boards in relation to the construction, warming, and ventilation of 
the school-houses." They must counsel these boards in respect 
to the proper plans for "improving and adorning the school 
grounds." Ample powers are conferred upon thelii in requiring 
the districts to provide suitable school-houses and the necessary 
out-buildings. They can direct the district boards to make any 
alteration and repairs in these structures, which are, in their opin- 
ion, needed for the health, comfort, and progress of the schools ; 
and to abate any nuisances in the school yards, which are a source 
of injury to the physical and moral natures of the pupils. They 
can enforce their directions by an order, made in concurrence with 
the chairman of the town board, condemning any school-house 
as unfit for school purposes and not worth repairing. 

I do not wish to criticise the efforts of our city and county 
superintendents in securing the erection of more commodious and 
more attractive school buildings. It must be admitted that com- 
mendable progress in this respect has been reached in many of 
our ciiies. Still it is rare to find even in them a school-house 
which is free from some radical defect, as judged by the principles 
of modern sanitary science. But what shall be said of the houses 
for our country and village schools? With a few exceptions, they 
are wretchedly ill-appearing and their accommodations fearfully 
hurtful. The testimony on this point is complete. The annual 
reports of our county superintendents represent especially those 
of our rural districts in the main as " poor affairs and poorly 
equipped." A vigorous writer in a local paper of this State said, 
a few years since, that they are "small, pent-up, unventilated, 
furnished with back-breaking benches,and as uninviting to the child 
as a prison." 
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The desired renovation of our school buildings is, no doubt, a 
most difficult undertaking. People are adverse to remodeling 
the plans of buildings after they are erected. As long as the old- 
fashioned and ill-contrived houses will afford shelter to the chil- 
dren, keep them fairly warm in cold weather, and furnish them 
with passable accommodations for study and recitation, it may be 
expected that these houses will be retained in the unprogressive 
communities. The active and wide-awake citizens in many school- 
districts, convinced that their school structures are a reproach to 
them and injurious to their children, are not yet acquainted with 
the more recent and best approved models in school architecture, 
nor with the essential improvements in their construction, which 
the laws of physical comfort and health demand. Changes in the 
general styles of school buildings are effected slowly and after 
persistent effort. The kinds of these buildings, with their usual 
appendages, which are most often seen in our older counties, were 
planned more than a hundred years ago in some of the Eastern 
Statea 

Most favorable opportunities are now furnished for the superin- 
tendents to introduce the requisite innovations into our school edi- 
fices, as they are repaired, or new ones erected. Many of those 
built thirty and forty years ago by the first settlers, are now dilap- 
idated ; the revival of the business prosperity in the State is in- 
ducing a large number of the people to improve their homes and 
supply better school conveniences ; and the rapid settlements in 
our vast and rich forest region require the construction of many 
school-housea The returns from the superintendents show that 
239 such houses were erected the past year in the counties, and at 
the aggregate cost of $153,985.46. The knowledge of school 
sanitation which the State Board of Health has imparted, in the 
past three years, to the school boards and teachers, has prepared 
the way in many localities for the acceptance of the fundamental 
principles which should govern in the selection of the sites and 
the preferable shapes of the school buildings and of their arrange- 
ments for lighting, warming, and ventilation. 
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I wish to suggest, patticalarly to the county superintendents, 
that the present time is a fitting one for them to exercise their au- 
thority in this direction. They can counsel with their school 
boards on this subject, address the people by printed circulars or 
by lectures in the, school-districts, interest the carpenters and 
builders in the planning and erection of elegant and commodious 
school -houses, and induce the teachers and pupils to create a senti- 
ment in favor of properly inclosing and beautifying the school 
yards. 

VIII. The Grading System for the Country ScHooiiS. 

This system inaugurated in the S'iite consists of a course of 
study which embraces the elementary branches ; of the classifi- 
cation of the school into three grades, with regular steps in each 
grade ; of the adoption of rules to govern in the promotion and 
graduation of pupils; and of the use of a simple and yet com- 
plete method of school recorJs. These are the essential features, 
no one of which can be separated from the others. 

The most active and aggressive labor has been performed the 
past year in the introduction of this system. My circular on 
the subject, first issued last year, has been carefully revised ; and 
another edition of 5,000 copies of it, printed by the State, has 
been distributed among the teachers not previously supplied. 
Meetings of county superintendents have been held to discuss 
the means of instructing the teachers and enlisting school boards 
in the adoption of the scheme. The course of study for the in- 
stitutes and the teaching given therein have been based on the 
classification which it proposes. Many public addresses have 
been presented in explanation of its constituent parts and its 
advantages. Able reports of the progress of the gradation of the 
country schools have been published in the papers of the State, 
and especially in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. A large 
amount of correspondence has been conducted in informing dis- 
trict officer?, teachers, and pupils, what methods should be em- 
ployed in the prosecution of the work. County superintendents 
have rendered the most gratifying service, in the use of circulars^ 
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in the visitation of schools, in the instruction of their teachers in 
various ways, in the examination of pupil for graduation, and in 
interviews with leading citizens. Many associations of teachers 
have taken up the subject as a favorite one for discussion. Over 
seven hundred copies of Lunn's School Eegister, indispensable 
to the successful operation of this plan, have been sold to district 
clerks. It is believed that one-fifth of the ungraded schools of 
this State are now working under the principles and processes 
laid down in the circulars on this grading system. This is an 
achievement beyond my most ardent expectations. 

The experience of the past year in conducting this movement, 
in watching the hinderances which is has to meet, and in noting the 
successes which it has gained, furnishes a few suggestions as to 
the course to be pursued in the immediate future. They are a» 
follows : 

1. A more general and healthy enthusiasm in the work should 
be stimulated and maintained. Like all other great enterprises', 
it must be supported by strong convictions and earnest feelings. 
Its chief objects and methods should receive the hearty support 
of all our teachers and school oflBcers. The valuable results which 
it can secure for our schools, not the difficulties which it en- 
counters, should command our principal attention. 

2. There should be a firm adherence to the main plans and ar- 
rangements already adopted for the introduction of the system. 
Without doubt, they are founded on the correct and permanent 
principles of gradation in the public schools. They have been 
approved by nearly all the prominent educators of the State after 
mature reflection. Sure failure will follow any vacillation in the 
establishment of this genuine reform. 

8. No spirit of impatience and undue haste should be exhibited 
in securing the adoption of this grading scheme. Slow progress 
in the work must be expected. If we succeed in the next ten 
years in incorporating its principal features into all or nearly all 
of the country schools, we must be fully satisfied. We have 
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to contend with regulations which have been in force at least fifty 
years in the school rooms of this country, and with the established 
practices of school-districts in which reside our most conservative 
population. They are the least inclined to be influenced by new 
ideas, and to labor under unfamiliar methods. The prevailing 
system of teaching in our ungraded schools tends universally to 
to produce an unbalanced education in the minds of the pupils, 
and hence a one-sidedness in their opinions when they reach ma- 
ture years; and this result presents the most serious difficulty 
which we have to meet It will require years to overcome this 
effectually. 

4. At present, the establishment of this grading system must 
depend very largely upon the efforts of the teachers in the coun- 
try schools. They are in close contact with the district boards, 
the parents, and the pupils; and they can most easily influence 
these to accept its features. They best realize the benefits of the 
new classification which it provides for the schools. With them 
the school boards are obliged by law to consult in reference to 
the instruction and government of the pupils. They have, in 
several important points, conjoint authority with these boards in 
exercisirg supervision over the formation of classes, the ar- 
rangement of subjects to be studied in school, and the regulations 
for promotion between the different grades. Practically these 
points and others connected with them are almost always left to 
the discretion of the teachers in the country schools. Their efforts 
in persuading the children to accept this system are usually re- 
garded with favor by their district boards, even when the latter 
have granted them no permission in this direction. This fact can 
be accounted for on the ground that there is a conviction, some- 
times quite indistinct, among these boards and the other people 
of the districts, that the position of a teacher alone confers upon 
him the power to use and enforce measures which really improve 
the work of the school room. 

WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 

State Superintendent 
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Office of State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wis., October 14, 1881. 
To the School' District Boards: 

In my last annual report, I remarked that " the State should 
speedily initiate measures for stimulating and guiding school- 
districts in the erection of commodious school edifices, — those de- 
signed by well-informed and practical architects, and warmed and 
ventilated on the best approved plans." This suggestion has 
since been heartily commended by many persons in the State. 
On two occasions, our State Board of Health have urged, in their 
annual reports, that the State Superintendent should furnish, 
" without cost " to the district boards, " plans for school buildings, 
drawn with special reference to the health requirements of those 
who are to occupy them," and "adapted to the needs and pecun- 
iary abilities of diflEerent localities." 

The conviction has been steadily growing in my own mind, the 
past year, that it is the imperative duty of the State to procure 
and publish at once designs for school-houses, such as shall em- 
brace the most convenient and sanitary arrangements for both 
teachers and pupils, and yet not too costly to be erected in any 
rural district, village, or small city. The pleasing appearance of 
these houses and their adaptation to the landscape should not be 
disregarded. I have been strengthened in this conviction by the 
numerous applications, made in the past few months at my office, 
for such designs and for minute instructions to guide in the erec- 
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tion of the buildings which shall meet the varying conditions of 
different places. Intelligent members of school-boards in the 
State have urgently requested me to prepare a circular oh th'is 
subject. It has been discovered that but few copies of the stand- 
ard works on school architecture are in the hands of our school 
officers, carpenters, and architects. In fact, many of these works 
are comparatively useless, as they were issued over fifteen years 
since ; and they recommend arrangements for school rooms, which 
are now condemned, and omit others which are now considered 
almost indispensable. In some of those published more recently, 
the styles of the houses are so unusual in appearance and so 
elaborate in finish that they satisfy the architects who designed 
them, rather than the plain and substantial people who are ex- 
pected to adopt them. 

I wish also to present, in the most practical form, the many ex- 
cellent suggestions furnished, in the past three years by our State 
Board of Health, on improving the hygienic conditions of school- 
houses and school grounds. These suggestions relate principally 
to the location, character, and area of the site ; to its drainage ; to 
the cellar spaces, the height, cubic capacity, and seating of the 
buildings ; to the position of the rooms in respect to the admission 
of the sunshine ; to the entries, stairs, and wardrobes ; to the heat- 
ing, ventilation, and lighting of all apartments ; to the shape and ar- 
rangements of the study and recitation rooms ; and to the play- 
grounds and outhouses. The diligent effort has been made to in- 
corporate, in the observations and plans presented in this circular, 
the principles of sanitation which, I understand, are recognized 
by our State Board and defined by other authorities on this sub- 
ject 

This work has been performed in the belief that the school 
municipalities of the State which will soon erect new school 
buildings, will gladly accept many of the designs and the instruc- 
tions herein furnished. I have had also another object in view, 
and that is to suggest the ideas and methods by which the desired 
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improvements may be introduced into many existing school- 
houses, some of thiem planned and constructed on old, rejected, 
and wretched modela I invite the school boards having such 
houses under their supervision, to examine carefully the vari- 
ous directions given under the points discussed, and particularly 
the many superior arrangements in the buildings, illustrated in 
the engravings. It is believed that they will find it practicable 
to modify many of their houses, without great outlay of money, 
in accordance with these directions and arrangements. 

The architects who have aided me, and whose names appear 
with the designs and specifications hereafter furnished, have bad 
large experience in planning some of the best school buildings in 
the State. They have specially studied the latest changes in the 
heating, ventilation, lighting, and construction of such buildings. 
They have cheerfully accepted and wrought into their plans the 
suggestions which I have presented from time to time. They 
have contributed the results of their most careful investigation and 
ripest skill, such as appear in the beautiful elevations and per- 
spectives of the buildings, and in the excellent internal conven- 
iences of the same. . In a most generous spirit, they all have do- 
nated the plans, moat of them the drawings, and a portion of 
them the stereotype plates, for this circular. In doing this they 
have been actuated by the desire to assist the people of the State 
in the selection of the best approved and still not expensive 
styles of school architecture. In addition to these gifts, they 
have supplied, for nearly all the designs, the full specifications for 
the erection of the buildings ; and for a portion of them, the 
approximate estimates of the amount of materials required in 
their erection. These specifications and estimates can be con- 
sulted by the school boards in determining the cost of the con- 
struction, and in forming their contracts with the builders. 

The limits of this circular will permit, in the discussion of the 
different topics, only brief hints or directions, with scarcely any 
reasons assigned for them. 
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L Location of the Site. 

1. As to convenienca 

(1) It should be as near central in the district, village, or small 
city as circumstances will permit This should be the case for 
the population, prospective as well as present, if not always for 
the territory. 

(2) It should be easily accessible by streets or well-traveled 
roads; and by bridges, if streams of water travers the district The 
position of such barriers as marshes, lakes, and ranges of hills, 
should be considered. 

(3) It should be selected with the view of locating, if possible 
the building with the front facing the east or the south. The 
direction should be determined by the plan of the building. 
This arrangement secures the greatest number of the best condi- 
tions for convenience and comfort in the school rooms. 

2. As to the exposure of the children to noise, danger, and 
demoralizing influences. 

(1) The site should not be in the vicinity of any mill or factory, 
blacksmith or wagon shop, any railroad or railroad depot, nor 
any store, hotel, or saloon. 

(2) The dangers attending the location of a school- house near 
the banks of a river, lake, or mill pond, are well known. 

3. As to health requirements. 

(1) The site should be remote from any low or marshy ground, 
stagnant water, cess-pools, and openings of sewers. 

(2) It should not be near any cheese factory, burying ground, 
butcher shop, or meat market. 

(3) It should be condemned, if its soil is naturally damp and 
cannot be thoroughly and permanently drained ; and if it allows, 
from the nature of the surface, pools of water to collect upon or 
near it, or any part of it to be overflowed by the heavy rains. 

(4) The grounds are usually objectionable when their depres- 
sions must be artificially filled to provide a place for the house 
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and level spots for the cbildren's yards. A site whose soil is 
composed in whole or in part of sawdust should never be chosen. 

(5) A gravel or sandy bed beneath the surface soil is .preferred 
to heavy clay or compact muck, as it facilitates the draining of 
the rain water and the circulation of the ground air. 

(6) Under no circumstances should moisture be permitted to 
gather under the school-house, thus producing a damp subsoil. 
This moisture not only causes the sills and the floor connected 
with them to decay rapidly, but it permeates the building and is 
very injurious to the health of the school. No contrivances for 
the ventilation of the cellar and school rooms can o£Eset this de- 
fect When required, deep drains should be dug on the outside 
of the foundations of the house, and the water inclined to collect 
under the house should be effectually conducted away by them. 

(7) The school-house should never be built in a dense woods, 
where the rays of the sun cannot enter the windows ; nor fall, some 
time during the day, upon nearly every portion of the site. The 
grounds around the house should be so free from trees with thick 
branches that the air can readily circulate over the play-yards and 
through the windows of the house, when opened. 

(8) It is very desirable that the surface of the ground should 
incline toward the south or the east ; and never sharply toward the 
north, if it can possibly be avoided. 

(9) The situation, while dry and well elevated, should be shel- 
tered, if possible from the westerly winds, by higher grounds, or 
by trees growing in a forest or planted on or near the site. 

4. As to attractiveness. 

(1) The site should be free from stumps, rocks, dead trees, or 
other obstructions to the playground. 

(2) A situation with beautiful natural scenery is desirable, but 
should be held secondary to a convenient and healthy one. 
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IL Area of the Site. 

1. The State Department of Public Instruction has, for 
many years, insisted that " the site selected should contain at least 
one acre." Under the provisions of law, this amount of land can 
be taken for a school-house site without the consent of the owner. 
With his consent, more than this can be obtained. 

2. Never less than a half acre should be accepted by a country 
district, and never less than two lots by a village or small city. 

3. With an acre of land, the preferable form for the site is rect- 
angular, having sixteen rods front and ten rods deep; and with a 
half acre, eight rods front and ten rods deep. 

• 4. Prof. T. W. Chittenden says, in the reports of the State 
Board of Health, that the playground should have an area of 
not less than forty superficial feet for each pupil.*' This require- 
ment does not apply to the country districts, where land can be 
more readily and cheaply purchased ; but to some villages and 
cities, where it is comparatively difficult to secure the necessary 
area. Where this rule needs to be observed, it directs that the 
school yard, not occupied by the buildings and walks, shall em- 
brace not less than fifteen square rods for each one hundred 
pupils. 

5. The boys and girls should not be dismissed at the same time 
for the forenoon and afternoon recesses, unless they have separate 
play-yards, and an outhouse connected with each yard. An area 
sufficient for all these furnishes the opportunity for saving at 
least twenty to thirty minutes a day for the recitations of the 
school. 

6. The idea which should govern in this case aims to secure 
space, not for mere amusements, but for proper physical exercises 
by both sexes. No children in any school should be compelled 
to go into the highway or on private grounds for their plays or 
outdoor recreation. 

7. In this State, two-thirds of the school-house sites in the 
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counties and outside of the independent cities, contain each less 
than one acre. The past neglect in not procuring more land for 
very many of these sites, should be speedily remedied. 

HI. Plan of the School (jrounds. 

1. Accepting the area and the form recommended for the site^ 
it will next be necessary to locate the school-house, the out-build- 
ings, the playgrounds, and the other appendages. 

2. The bouse should be situated so far back from the front of 
the lot that the noise and dust of the street or road will not dis- 
turb the teacher and pupils. This distance should be not Jess 
than three rods. 

3. When the site contains from a half to a whole acre in the 
form previously mentioned, the house should be placed near the 
center of it. 

4. Generally in the rear of the school-house and sometimes at- 
tached to it, should be erected the wood-house. 

5. The two privies for the sexes should be located, if conven- 
ient, so as not to be visible from the main street or highway. 
This can most often be effected when they are placed behind the 
wood-house and near the back end of the site. 

6. These privies should always be separate, and situated so far 
apart, in connection with the playgrounds, that conversation in 
one cannot be heard in the other. 

7. Two spaces should be assigned for the play-yards, one for 
the boys and the other for the girls. When a school maintains a 
primary department, a portion of the grounds should be set apart 
for its small children. It is very essential that all portions of 
these yards should be seen from the windows of the main school 
rooms. 

8. From the middle of the rear end of the school-house or the 
wood-house, a tight board fence, six feet high, should run to the 
back end of the site, separating the two playgrounds from each 
other. When a common playground is needed, it can be selected 
in the front portion of the yard. 
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9. A high screen of boards or a thick evergreea hedge should 
be provided in front of each privy. 

10. A planked or paved walk should extend from the gateway 
of the lot to the entrance doors of the school-house. It is desir- 
able to build such walks, from these doors or ones in the rear of the 
house, to the privies. When running from the rear, these walks 
may be covered as a protection to the children in stormy or cold 
weather. 

11. The playgrounds should never be paved with stone or brick, 
nor covered with plank or coarse gravel. The grass should be 
allowed to grow upon them as thickly as possible with their use 
by the children. Sometimes it is an advantage to spread a layer 
of fine sand upon them when the soil has been hardened in the 
frequent plays. 

12. Unless wholesome water for drinking can be obtained 
from a supply near the school-house, a well should be dug on the 
school grounds. It should be located so as not to interfere with 
the play-yards, nor to receive the drainage from the privies, or any 
sewers or cess-pools in the neighborhood. It should be so con* 
structed that no surface water can flow into it 

13. A neat and substantial fence should be built around the 
school lot. In some localities, one made of pickets pr palings is 
preferred for the front and sometimes for the sides of the lot. 
Generally a board fence is more durable, and sufficiently pleasing 
in appearance. The lower portion of its posts, before buried in 
the ground, should be dipped in hot coaltur, which aid in pre- 
serving the wood a muchu longer time. Four well-planed boards 
of pine, — the bottom one eight or ten inches wide, and the rest 
each six inches, should be nailed, at the propsr spaces from each 
other, on the posts set in the ground ; and then a pine board, — 
four or five inches wide, fastened flat to the top of the post, cut 
even with, or slightly inclined toward, the highest board on the 
sida The fence should be painted in an agreeable and lasting 
color. The gates should be strongly built, and so hung that they 
will shut themselves. An entrance way for the school, in the 
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I style here illustrated, will be found very conve- 

L nient. It e£EectuaI!y escludes cattle from the en- 

olosure; while it permits children and even adults to pa^s through 
with no difficulty. The opening in the fence next to the street 
- should be four feet wide, and the passage inside two feet. 

IV. Position of the School- House. 

1. Toe m09t attractive side of a school building is generally 
the front. This gide shoold be so placed that it will be fully 
visible from the street or from any oiher direotion in which it will 
be seen to the best advantage. 

2. Whenever practicable, the rear side of the schoobhouae 
should fane the west; or, in other words, the looger axis of the 
house should be east and west, with the front to the east or 
the south. This is particularly the case with one in a country 
district. Ttiis paaition furnishes the opportunity to warm readily 
the westera end, the coldest in winter, by the stove or the 
heat from the furnace, placed at or near it. In ventilating the 
building, the westerly winds aid in driving the heated air from 
that side toward the front. The outside entrance doors will 
then be at the eastern or southern exposure, on the warmest 
and sunniest portion of the building. Always in school-hours 
the sun will not shine into the schojl room from the northern win- 
dows, which do not need any blinds or shades. The light from 
tbis direction is more steady and uniform. In the summer the 
flunshine comes, during the session of the school, more directly 
from the zenith ; and will, therefore, enter thesehool room through 
the southern windows at an angle less inclined from the perpen- 
dicular. With blinds or shades at these windows, the painful 
effects o£ the intense light shining into the faces or on the books 
o£ the pupils, can be more easily avoided. By opening these 
windows in the bot days of the summer, and then those upon the 
northern side, the usual southerly breezes will pass through the 
Bchool room, and greatly aid in cooling it. When the house is so 
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located that the principal windows are upon the eastern and western 
sides, during a portion of the forenoon and afternoon, the sunlight 
streams through them nearly or fully across the room, and into 
the eyes of the children. 

8. It is very painful to see a school-house, sometimes three 
and four stories high, situated, in violation of good taste, on the 
bleak top of the highest bluff in the city or village. It is not ia 
harmony with the surrounding scenery, is exposed to all the fierce 
blasts of the winter, receives the full heated rays of the sun ia 
the summer, and its position compels the children to climb daily 
the steep ascent to it. It was built more as a conspicuous adver- 
tisement of the place, than as a conveniently located and well- 
planned house in which the children must be educated. 

V. Ornamention of the Site. 

1. The chief ornament to the school grounds, besides the school- 
house, is well- seeded grass-plots in the front and at the sides of 
the house. 

2. A few shrubs and evergreen trees should be planted along 
the walk leading to the entrance of the house; and, if there is 
room, along the walks to the privies. They could be set in other 
portions of the front yard, and in the outside angles of the house, 
whenever they exist. They should not be placed in the corners 
of the yard, as they tempt the children to hide behind them away 
from the sight of their teacher and playmates. The following 
beautiful shrubs are the most hardy in our climate : Purple and 
white lilacs, snow-ball, tartarean honeysuckle, syringa, spiraea in 
different varieties, and snowdrop. If a woody vine is desired, 
nothing suspasses for our use the Virginia creeper. All these 
can be obtained at the well-stocked nurseries in our State ; and at 
prices of twenty-five cents for each shrub, and of fifteen to 
twenty cents when purchased in large quantities. 

8. Deciduous as well as evergreen trees should be set on the 
school grounds, and usually close to the sidewalk in the street 
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passing the grounds. When the location demands the arrange- 
ment, a thick wind-break of these trees should be planted upon 
the western and northwestern portions of the lot. This will also " 
add to the attractiveness of the site, particularly on our open prai- 
ries. Usually the trees, especially the evergreen, should be set 
in clumps ; more often the deciduous, singly and in rows. In ihe 
nurseries of Wisfioosin ean be found the hardy varieties of trees 
Buitable for the school site, and purchased at the same prices as 
the shrubs above mentioned. The following selection was made 
by Mr. J, C. Pimnb, of Milton, Rock county, a nurseryman of 
large experience and wiJely known in the State. The list of the 
trees id given in the order of their merit: 'I'ke deciduous, — -(1) 
White Elm, (2) Sugar Maple, [3) Ash-leaved Maple, (4) Silver- 
leaved Maple, (5) Basswood, (6) liackberry, (7) White Ash, (8) 
Green Ash, (9) White Birch, (LO) Red Mdple; The evergreen, — 
I (1) Norway Spruce, (2) Balaam Fir, (3) White Pine, (4) Ameri- 
can Arbor Vil;i3. 

The White Elm and the Sugar Maple grow comparatively alow, 
but they are long-lived and thrive in all place?. They should 
have each thirty feet room, the spaces between them being occupied 
temporarily by the quick-growing maples. The Jishleaved and 
Silverleaved Maples and the Basswood are specially valuable for 
their rapid growth and thick shade. The White and the Green 
Ash and the White Birch are long-lived trees, very clean and 
hardy. The Hackberry riv-ils in beauty the Elm, but is obtained 
with difficulty. The Red Maple is one of our most beautiful 
native trees, but will not endure culture or rich ground; and it 
should be planted only in lean soils. The Bur Oak is the only 
one of the native oaks, v-/hich will pay to grow in our yards. It 
can be transplanted and is long-lived. In appearance it is a gem 
in any collection. 

The evergreen trees are particularly valuable in breaking the 
dreary aspect of the landscape in our long winters. But ibey 
supply a variety of dense green color, very pleasing to the e-j^m 
ihe summer. 
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4. In planting these shrubs and trees in the spring, a hole four 
feet in diameter and at least a foot and a half deep, should be 
dug for each ; and then the soil at the bottom should be loosened 
by the spade, some of the dirt thrown out and thoroughly stirred^ 
should be next shoveled into the hole, to make a bed for the roots 
of the plant, which should not be placed scarcely any deeper \u 
the ground than where it has grown. Fine dirt should be placed 
carefully about its roots, and one or two pails of water poured 
upon them. The hole should be filled with the remaining dirt, 
well stamped down; and then covered with a mulching of straw 
or chip or barn-yard manure. 

5. No shrub or tree should be planted in the spaces assigned 
for the playgrounds ; and no tree, near the school building, where 
it will interfere with the light admitted through the windows. 

6. The constant care for these shrubs and trees and their unri- 
valed beauty help to educate the children; their shade is very 
grateful in the summer ; they cool the atmosphere in the hot days 
by condensing moisture upon their leaves at night, and by evapo- 
rating vast amounts of it through their leaves in the day-time; 
they absorb or destroy the poisonous gases and the noxious ex- 
halations often found about the school buildings ; and they 
produce a constant motion in the atmosphere, tending toward 
slight and healthful breezes. 

YI Height of School-Houses. 

1. The sills and joists of the first floor, even in one-room houses, 
should be raised on a solid foundation, at least two feet above the 
surface of the ground, so the air can circulate freely under this 
floor. 

2. A hoifse with a single story, adapted to two departments 
and sometimes to three departments of the school, should be pre- 
ferred to one with two stories. Though the original cost may be 
somewhat greater, the convenience, comfort, and economy of work 
for the school will repay many times the additional outlay. 
It saves the climbing of long stairways, all noise overhead, and 
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the exposure of the upper room to the severe action of the cold 
winds. It gives a more ready access of the pupils to the school 
rooms, and the opportunity for the pringipal of the school to have 
a more immediate oversight of the children in all departments. 

3. The occasion is exceedingly rare when a three-story school 
building is really required in our villages and smaller cities. The 
small area of the school lot and the large number of children to 
be accommodated may compel the use of such a structure. But it 
should be avoided when possible. " To require the exertion neces- 
sary to raise " the weight of the body, by climbing the stairs, to 
a height of forty or fifty feet, " three or four times within six hours, 
is sheer barbarity in the case of any growing child, and is es- 
pecially wrong in the case of girls just arriving at the age of 
puberty." 

4. Two-story houses combine the greatest conveniences with 
the least cost, and provide the most attractive styles, for our 
schools with more than three rooms or departments. Such houses 
are more in harmony with the landscape generally found in the 
State. In a country with high hills or mountains, and with nar- 
row valleys, tall houses are in keeping with the scenery ; but in a 
level region, except in cities crowded with large buildings, they 
are out of place and distasteful. Add to this feature, our good- 
size prairies with their quite uniform surface, and these houses 
erected upon them are pretentious and forbidding in aspect. 

6. The height of the houses should be sufficient to allow 
the ceiling in the smaller school rooms never to be less than 
twelve feet above the floor ; and in the rooms of all sizes, very 
rarely more than fourteen feet. 

6. The shape of the roof and the presence of a cupola on the 
roof can materially relieve the appearance of the building, when 
regarded as too low for its surroundings. 
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VII. Exterior Attractiveness of School Buildings. 

1. The external appearance of a neat, elegant, and attractive 
school-house exerts a valuable educational influence upon the 
children. 

2. The attention now given to the architectural beauty of our 
costly residences, tasteful churches, and substantial court-houses, 
should also be directed to secure the same pleasing eflEect in our 
school buildings. In this respect the cities are far in advance of 
the villages and rural districts. The elevations in the designs of 
school houses, presented in this circular, are various in styles ; but 
they show excellent proportions in the dimensions of these 
houses, fine symmetry in the arrangement of their diflEerent parfcs, 
and superior discernment in their suitable finish and embel- 
lishment. 

3. It is an important prerequisite to an attractive edifice that it 
should have a solid appearance and be constructed of durable 
materials. The people of the State are peculiarly fortunate in 
having lumber, stone, and brick, all of the best quality for build- 
ins: both small and large structures. 

4. The shades of certain colors on the diflEerent outside portions 
of a house contribute greatly to its picturesque beauty. Our 
sandstone and limestone, and our celebrated cream-colored brick 
furnish the most pleasant varieties of these shades. In painting these 
portions of the wood-work, there is an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of good judgment and cultivated taste, in order to give the 
proper eflEect. 

VIIL Economy in Construction. 

1. There is no waste or sacrifice of means in providing appro- 
priate decorations for the outside and inside of a school building. 
They pay for their cost alone in the increased interest which the 
children feel in maintaining the neat and beautiful appearance of 
all its parts. The whole community appreciating its attractiveness, 
will demand greater care in using and preserving it. A repulsive 
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looking school-house soon becomes dilapidated. It furnishes 
abundant excuses for the neglect of such a structure, often ex- 
hibited by the district board and teacher. 

2. No gaudy or extravagant ornament is desired. Being 
offensive, it does not protect the building, but invites abuse. In the 
end still greater and more expensive are the faults of ill-pro- 
portioned, unsymmelrical, and incongruous school-houses, with a 
dead sameness on the surface of the exterior and interior walls, and 
with no evident unity of design in the arrangement of the details. 
The effort has been made not to present the styles of such edifices 
in this circular. They are too often seen in nearly all parts of 
the State, and need no reproduction here. Many of them must be 
rejected before long, as a reproach to C3mmunities with refined taste, 
and as a grevious loss in the previous expenditures of the school- 
districts. 

3. The architects, whose designs I have accepted, have aimed, 
as a rule, to furnish neat and elegant models, and yet plain and 
substantial in appearance. Their solidness and durability will be 
seen in the plans and specifications. Nothiqg extraneous or for 
mere display has been admitted. It is believed that these will 
bear the closest scrutiny of the people, and that their enlightened 
judgment will accept the arrangements in these designs as econom- 
ical, while thoroughly well adapted to the ends necessarily in view. 

4. In the construction of the school-houses, fair prices should 
be paid for the labor. No contractor should be tempted or com- 
pelled to slight the work on the foundation or superstructure, in 
order to save himself from pecuniary loss. His haste and neglect 
will be visibly evident in a few years ; and the cost of repairs will, 
many times, overbalance the additional expense of the most care- 
ful building at first. The strength and quality of all materials 
used should be constantly tested. A crumbling pier or a cracked 
beam may cause vast mischief in a larga school edifice. Air- 
slacked lime may occasion much aonoyance in the loose and un- 

cemented plastering. 
2 — St. Bxjpt. 
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5. In the country districts, wooden houses are usually erected. 
They are cheaper, and the lumber is more readily obtained. They 
are comparatively small in size, and admit of but few embelllsb- 
raents. But they must strictly conform to the laws of correct 
proportion in their dimensions, and of proper disposition of their 
do')rs, windows, and other details. In our climate it is economy in 
heating school rooms to make the exterior walls as impervious to 

r 

the winds as possible. On the outside of the studding of the 
balloon frames which are generally erected, should first be nailed 
the sheeting made of matched fence boards ; and then over this 
should be tightly fastened roof felting or tarred paper. The 
increase in the cost of the latter is very slight. 

6. Brick are manufactured at such moderate prices in this 
State, and have usually such beautiful cream color, that they 
are used extensively, in our cities and villages and sometimes in 
our rural districts, in the erection of school buildings. They possess 
the quality of great durability. Either the outside walls are 
constructed of them solid, or the wooden frame, after sheeting, 
is veneered with th,em in a single thickness. The latter method 
is gomewhat cheaper, renders the building drier, preserves a more 
uniform temperature in the rooms, and has all the massive ap- 
pearance of a regular brick structure. For a one-room school- 
. house, the additional cost is $200.00 on an average, as between 
ithis method and the covering with pine clapboards. The ex- 
.pense of painting this portion is saved now and hereafter. 

7. An important principle should be observed in providing for 
the construction of our school-houses, viz.: That this work is 
.not performed to supply educational facilities for the present gen- 
eration of children merely, but for several generations in the im- 
mediate future. It is economical to anticipate the needs of the 
latter, and to build so that the best known conditions ot such 
houses for their comfort and health will be enjoyed by them as 
well as by the pupils of to-day. 
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IX. Entries, Wardrobes, and Stairways. 

1. Very gr^nerally these are situated in the front portion of the 
school-house, and in close connection with each other. Their 
uses determine this arrangement. In our one-story houses, the 
space occupied by the stairways is usually saved or assigned to 
the wardrobes. 

2. When the architectural features of the smaller houses will 
conveniently permit, separate outside doors for the two sexes 
should be provided. This should invariably be the case in the 
buildings with more than three or four rooms. It seems to pre- 
vent crowding and disorder of the pupils before reaching or on 
leaving the Fchool rooms, and removes the temptation for boys 
and girls to remain in the entries, engaged in conversation. 

3. Any doors leading from the entries into the school rooms 
should not open immediately opposite the outside doors, but at a con- 
siderable angle to them. Direct draughts of cold air are prevented, 
in great part, from passing through these doors into the school 
rooms ; and the warm air of the latter, from escaping through the 
same openings. 

4. It is a better arrangement for the children to gain access to the 
school rooms through wardrobes which are attached to the entries 
or vestibules. In the country school-houses the doors which lead 
directly from the entries into the school rooms would be dispensed 
with in this case. 

5. The stairs required for the two-story houses should be sepa- 
rate for the sexes, not less than four feet in width, and for large 
schools six feet. Each step should be five or six inches in height, — 
never exceeding seven inches ; and should have the minimum 
tread of ten inches, and even twelve when convenient When 
long stairways are used, it is desirable that they should each be 
broken midway by a broad landing. Under these provisions, 
there is less danger of the pupils falling on the stairs, or of col- 
lision with each other, as they pass up and down them. They 
can also ascend the stairways with less wearinesa 
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6. The entries, when converted into cloak rooms, and the ward- 
robes should always be furnished with hard-wood pegs or wrought 
iron clothes-hooks in double rows, suflScient in number to allot 
one to each pup I. The lower row is designed for the younger 
children, and should be set not over four feet above the floor. 
Small pigeon-holes, in which overshoes can be placed, should be 
constructed in the lower part of the entries or wardrobes. When 
needed, to each of the latter should be added a cupboard for stor- 
ing away the lunch pails. This can be securely fastened, and the 
key kept by the teacher or a trusty boy or girl. Also in each 
should be supplied benches or shelves for the water pail, di ink- 
ing cup, and wash basin ; a wooden pin or roller for the towel ; 
and a rack with a water-tight box at the bottom, to receive the 
umbrellas. 

J Iways the light and, if possible, the sunshine should be ad- 
mitted through windows into the rooms where the children's 
clothes are deposited. These rooms are usually ventilated by the 
opening of the doors connected with the entries or the school 
rooms. For the same purpose, moveable transom windows over 
the doorways to the entries or vestibules, are very useful. It 
would aid in preserving the health of the pupils, if a current of 
hot air from the furnace could be directed among the clothes, to 
dry them when damp, and to warm them at all times in cold 
weather just before they are put on to be worn in the outside at- 
mosphere. If the wardrobes could be thus heated, the pupils 
would experience less uncomfortable feelings in passing outdoors 
from well-warmed school rooms througti these wardrobes. 

X. Shape and Size of School Booms. 

1. They should be oblong in shape, with the length one fourth 
to one-third greater than the width. The teacher stationed at his 
desk, placed at the middle of one end of a school room in this 
form, can observe, in an instant, a larger number of pupils in their 
seats ; and with less turning of his body, he can address them. 
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On the other hand, the pupils can look at him with less eflfort, 
and more readily listen to his words. Besides, not so large an 
area is taken up by the teacher's platform, the unoccupied spaces 
at his sides, and the recitation benches in front. Any writing on 
the blackboard behind the teacher s desk, and directly in front of 
the pupils, can be seen more distinctly by them while studying or 
at recitation, as the light reflected from the blackboard enters their 
eyes at a greater angle and makes a more vivid impression. A 
better distribution of the light is generally secured at the side or 
end of the room opposite to the windows.. 

There are some advantages in having the length of the school 
room twice its breadth. These relate principally to the more ad- 
equate supply of light from a single direction at the side, and to 
the more complete view which the teacher, at his seat on the plat- 
form, can take of the room at a single glance. But these advan- 
tages are particularly outweighed by the inconveniences which are 
caused by the narrow space for the recitation of classes, usually 
found in such a case before the teacher's platform ; and by the 
inability of the pupils, in the rear portion of the room, to hear 
clearly the voice of the teacher, unless he speaks quite loudly. 

2. The suitable height of the school rooms has been mentioned 
elsewhere. This is determined bv the agreeable effect of the 
correct proportion between the three dimensions of a room, by its 
acoustic properties, and by the laws of ventilation as applied to it. 

3. The amount of the floor space should be regulated primarily 
by the whole number of pupils to be accommodated in the school 
room. In planning for this amount, there should be considered 
the area required for their desks, the recitation seats, the aisles, 
the stove or heater when used in the room, and the teacher's 

.platform. 

The length of the double desks, sold by the manufacturers of 
school furniture, is 36 inches for the smaller children, and 42 
inches for the larger ; and the length of the single desks, 18 inches 
for the smaller, and 2-i inches for the larger. The width of the space 
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occupied by each kind of desks with their seats, when arranged in 
rows in the school room, ranges from 25 inches for the primary 
pupils to 30 inches for those in the grammar and high school grades. 
The aisles between the double desks should be usually 2 feet wide; 
and between the single desks, IJ feet wide. The two side aisles 
should, in either case, be each 3J feet wide ; the front aisle in ad- 
vance of the recitation seats, at least 3 feet ; and the aisle in 
the rear of all the desks, 4 feet. The stove or heater should gen- 
erally be set in a corner, where it will take the least room, and 
not obstruct the movements of the school. The platform of the 
teacher should have the depth of five feet at least, and its length 
may be 8 or 10 feet 

A room with double desks placed in three row?, six in a row, 
will accommodate thirty-six pupils; and allowing the space of thirty 
inches for the width of each desk with its seat, it should be 21|-by 
27 feet in area. One with seven desks in a row will accommodate 
forty-two pupils, and should be 21^ by 29^ feet. When these 
desks are in four rows, seven in a row, seating is provided for 
fifty-six pupils, and the area of the room should be 27 by 29i 
feet; and eight in a row, for sixty-four pupils, the room being 27 
by 32 feet. 

With single desks in five rows, six in a row, the room should 
be 23 by 27 feet in area, to provide for thirty pupils ; and eight 
in a row, it should be 23 by 32 feet, to provide for forty i»upils. 
With these desks in six rows, eight in a row, the room should be 
26|- by 32 feet, to provide for forty-eight pupils; and ten in a 
row, it should be 26J by 37 feet, to provide for sixty pupils. 

But in arranging for the floor space, more special reference 
should be made to the number of square feet of this sp.i • , which 
our best sanitary authorities have allotted to each pupil. Som^ 
of them require nine feet as the minimum; others, twelve feet 
Our State Board of Health prescribe the following rules: — 
"Booms for study must have a floor space of at least fifteen 
square ftet per capita for primary scholars, ^nd twenty square feet 
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per capita for those over tea years of age." '' Rooms for recita- 
tion which are not in constant use n3ed have only thiee-fourtbs 
of this amount of floor surface." Where the school room is 12 
or 14 feet high, each pupil, with nine square feet of this surface, 
will be supplied with 108 or 126 cubic feet of air; and with 
twelve square feet, with 144 or 168 cubic feet. In the rooms of 
the heights above given, the schools each of thirty or forty-eight 
pupils, divided into the proportionate number of primaries and 
those over ten years of age, should, on the basis adopted by the 
State Board, be provided with 220 or 256.6 cubic Teet for each 
pupil. The area of a room for a scho6l of thirty such pupils, 
should be 21 by 26 feet; and for one of forty-eight pupils, 26 
by 34 feet. The rooms here mentioned respectively conform very 
nearly in size to those which are described in the previous para- 
graph, as furnished with single desks for thirty and forty-eight 
pupils. It may be inquired whether the amount of the floor 
space for each pupil, fixed by the State Board, could not be 
reduced to twelve and fifteen square feet, where there is a ready 
passagQ of fresh air through the room in thorough ventilation. 

XL Some Arrangements for School Rooms. 

1. As to their acoustic properties. 

(1) The form of the exact square is rejected. As already 
stated, the position of the teacher's desk in a room with the oblong 
figure should be at one end, in order that both the teacher and 
pupils may hear each other more easily. The difficulties usually 
attending a room in the exact square are greatly increased, where 
the teacher is stationed at the side of one in the oblong shape. 

(2) The height of a room affects very perceptibly the distinct 
hearing of the voice. Echoes and confused sounds are liable to 
be produced, if the ceiling is above thirteen feet from the floor 
whose surface contains less than 1,600 square feet. 

(3) *' Painted walls also promote echo and noisenese," even in 
rooms not thirteen feet high. 
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(4) Large maps or cloth screens should be hung against blank 
walls whose echoes annoy the school. 

2. As to the color of plastering and wood-work. 

(1) The surface of the plastering on the walls should be tinged 
with a light gray color, as the most agreeable to the eye. A 
modification of this color by the slight mixture of blue, is recom- 
mended by some authorities. 

(2) The ceiling should always be white, so as better to reflect 
the light upon the blackboard and desks. 

(3) The colors of our native soft and hard woods are specially 
adapted to produce pleasing effect in our school rooms. These 
colors improve, as they bec3me darker with exposure to the air. 
There is no need of painting the ordinary lumber used in the 
floors and the finish of these rooms. Coatings of oil and varnish 
will suffice, as they help to preserve the wood and to bring out its 
grain. 

3. As to wainscoting. 

(1) This adds greatly to the attractive appearance of a school 
room, and serves to protect the walls, saving many repairs in time. 

(2) Either plain or paneled, it should be constructed on all 
sides of the room. Under no circumstances should it be omitted 
beneath the blackboards. It should also be carried around the 
walls of the entries and corridors, and along the stairways of the 
school building. 

4. As to the windows. 

(1) The sills of these should be set at least three and a half or 
four feet above the floor, and their heads reach to within one foot 
or six inches of the ceiling. 

(2) "Plain square sashes are better than those having arched 
or Gothic tops.'* 

(3) Both sashes of each window should be hung with cord and 
weights, and so fitted that they can easily be raised or lowered. 

(4) Blinds and shades should be used only when necessary to 
exclude the rays of the sun, and when the light admitted becomes 
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too intense. Outside blinds detract from the elegant appearance 
of buildings, are liable to be injured, difficult to be adjusted, and 
interfere with the grouping of several windows together on the 
sides or ends of school rooms. Inside shutters are more easily 
managed, and the lights more perfectly regulated. Curtains of 
opaque shading are preferred for their cheapness, as they can be 
purchased of dealers in our villages and cities for seventy-five 
cents to one dollar a piece, including their fixtures. They are 
comparatively out of the way, and can readily be handled. With 
fair usage, they will last for several years. In hanging them, it 
is advisable to place the roller which holds each curtain five or 
six inches from the top of the window. The sunshine will not, 
usually in school-hours, stream through the open space over the 
curtain onto the desks ; and when the upper sash is lowered, the 
air can pass unobstructed through this opening into the room. 

5. As to rooms or closets for teachers and apparatus. 

(1) A room is always provided for the teachers in large and 
well-arranged school buildings, and of sufficient size to accommo- 
date them as they retire for rest or consultation. 

(2) In the smaller buildings, like those for the country schools, 
a closet in which the teacher can hang his garments and keep his 
books should be constructed in the partition near his platform, or 
in one corner of the room in which his pupils study. A sample 
of the latter arrangement is shown in this circular in one of the 
designs for such school-houses. 

(3) Eoom3 or closets of similar size should be made for the 
apparatus of the school. 

6. As to the teacher's platform. 

(1) It is the rule to furnish one for each room occupied for 
study or recitation. Still some teachers prefer not to use it, and 
in small rooms it should be dispensed with as in the way. 

(2) Its height should usually be only a single step. The school 
room has very generally too little floor surface for one that is 
higher. Its usual length and breadth are described elsewhere. 
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(3) Earely should there be a departure from the practice of 
locating the platform in front of the pupils seated at their desks. 

(4) All things considered, the most suitable position for the 
platform is near the door, or between the doors, through which 
the scholars are admitted to the room. This Dosition is most 
often chosen. The teacher is where he can best oversee the en- 
trance and departure of the pupils, have supervision of the en- 
tries and wardrobes, and attend to all calls of visitors. Behind 
him is a bare wall for the blackboard ; and this wall having no 
windows, the pupils can sit facing the teacher, with no light shin- 
ing directly into their eyes. 

7. As to the blackboards. 

(1) As before stated, one should be manufactured on the wall 
behind the teacher, and, of course, in front of the pupils seated 
for study and recitation. Suitable places for additional black- 
boards can frequently be found on the walls in other parts of the 
room. 

(2) No blackboard should ever be constructed on the pier be- 
tween two windows. The glare of the light from the windows, 
falling directly into the eye as it looks at the board, is very inju- 
rious to the eye. Besides, the marks on the board in this position 
are not readily seen, and the eye is strained in discerning them. 
Nor should a blackboard be bounded at one end by the window 
casing; so that in seeing any crayon-work on that end of the 
board, the eye is compelled to embrace in the view a portion of 
the window with its light, whether intense or dull. 

(3) The best arrangement is for the light, coming from the win- 
dows, to strike perpendicularly or at a large angle — not less than 
45° — upon the blackboard, and then to be reflected to the eyes of 
the pupils at their seats. 

(4) In a school room where there are primary children, the bot- 
tom of the board should be placed within two' feet of the floor or 
platform on which they can stand. When there are larger pupils 
for the grammar grade in the same room, the top of the board 
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should extend six and a half to seven feet above the floor or 
platform. It is a good rale to require, if possible, that the board 
should be at least four feet in width for all uses. 

(5) Under the blackboard, the top of the wainscoting should 
be finished with a molding three inches wide, and shaped on the 
upper side into a trough an inch deep. This holds the cravons 
and erasers, and catches the dust from the board. 

(6) In making a blackboard on the wail, both the brown mortar 
and the hard finish used in plastering should contain a large per- 
centage — nearly fifty — ^ of plaster of Paris. A hard and com- 
pact base is thus provided. On the perfectly smooth, dry, and 
even surface, should be applied the liquid stating, with a suffi- 
cient number of coatings to form a solid, uniform, and durable 
layer of the material. Each coating should be carefully rubbed 
by fine sand-paper, — except the last, which should be polished 
smooth by using coarse brown paper, covered with this slating 
thoroughly dried. 

Generally, the liquid in excellent condition and of different 
colors can be procured most easily from the dealers in school ap- 
paratus. The directions for applying it to the board accompany 
the cans in which it is sold. When desirable to manufacture 
slating, the following will prove a useful substitute : — Dissolve 
gum shellac in very strong alcohol, 95 per cent at least ; and add 
fine flour of emery, with lampblack, until the mixture has the 
consistency of thin paint. This gives a black tint to the board, 
on which the crayon marks are most distinctly perceived. But 
green, brownish, and drab colors are considered mgre pleasant to 
the eje ; and should, therefore, be preferred. Of these the green 
is most frequently selected. In making slating of this color, dark 
and dry chrome. green takes the place of lampblack in the com- 
position above given. About twelve hours are required for the 
shellac to dissolve in the alcohol. The proportion of these two 
ingredients is four ounces of the former to one quart of the latter. 
Sufficient quantity of the chrome green must be used to give the 
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desired color- When ready to be applied to the board, the ^liquid 
must be kept constantly stirred, and pat on with a wide, flat var- 
nish brush. In doing this, begin at one end of the board, draw- 
ing the brush rapidly from the top to the bottom of it without 
stopping. Immediately repeat this movement over the next space, 
and so on until the other end of the board is reached. After 
sand-papering this coating as before directed, perform this opera- 
tion the second time, and even the third, until the proper thick- 
ness of the slating has been laid upon the board. 

(7) Dustless crayons are quite generally used by the teachers ia 
our larger schools. They wear longer particularly on rough 
boards, and create less dust, so annoying to both teacher and pu- 
pils. Care must be exercised not to obtain those which will grease 
the board. 

8. As to the desks and seats. 

(1) It is very common, on the erection of new school buildings, 
to purchase the desks and seats of the school furniture houses. 
Usually they can be procured nearly as cheaply and much better 
adapted to their use, than those made by inexperienced carpen- 
ters. 

(2) While they differ in style, they are uniformly fitted to the 
various heights of pupils. This is an important item, as respects 
both the seats and desks. The front edges of the seats which ac- 
commodate primary pupils are commonly lOf or 12 inches high ; 
and the sides of the desks next to the pupils, 20J or 22J inches. 
The same edges of the seats for intermediate, grammar, and high 
school scholars^ are respectively 13, 14, and 15 inches high ; and 
the same sides of the desks, 24f, 26f, and 28f inches. A foot-rest 
of the proper height under each desk is a great convenience. In 
obtaining or making this furniture, these rules should be fol- 
lowed: — (a) To enable the pupil to set his feet squarely on the 
floor, the vertical distance of the front edge of the seat from the 
floor should be equal to the length of his leg, from the knee to 
the &ole of the foot ; and (b) this distance of the side of the desk 
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next to the pupil above the front edge of the seat, should be one- 
sixth of his height, in order that the under part of his arm may 
rest, without any straining of the muscles, on the top of the desk. 
The pitch of the seat backwards should be an inch and a quarter; 
and the rise of the desk-top forward, an inch and a half. 

(3) The inner edge of the desk should extend an inch or an 
inch and a half over the front edge of the seat next in the rear. 

(4) Dv)uble desks and seats are more economical and occupy 
less space, for a given number of pupils; and they are, therefore, 
more generally used than the single ones. For a school of forty 
or forty-eight pupils — as many as should be in charge of one 
teacher — these desks can be best arranged in four rows. Taking 
into account the aisle?, six rows of single desks will fill nearly 
the same area. A teacher sustains a loss of power, when he is 
required to supervise the deportment and work of children facing 
the platform, and seated at double or single desks in a greater 
number of rows. 

(5) Where there is space in the school room, seats or benches 
of the ordinary length should be furnished for the classes at their 
recitations. These should have the same heights as the seats at- 
tached to the different desks, and be provided with backs of the 
proper shape. Many schools use, for recitation purposes, the seats 
belonging to the front desks in the rows. These are often too low 
for the larger scholars. 

XII. Lighting. 

1. In a previous article, I have described the proper position of 
a school-house in reference to the admission of the northern and 
southern light, and the exclusion of the eastern and western rays 
of the sun when near the horizon. It is indispensable that the 
direct light of the sun should enter, some portion of the day, iA,to 
all the study and recitation roonis ; and whenever pos-ible, into 
the vestibules, corridors, and wardrobes. The effect is not only 
cheerful and stimulating, but healthful in the highest degree. 
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The air in the room is "set in motion," and the exhalations which 
it receives from the bodies and clothing of ihe pupils are decom- 
posed. This purifying power of the sun's rays is greatest in the 
middle of the day, and should be used when circumstances will 
permit. In securing this arrangement, the windows in the smaller 
school buildings are easily placed so as to admit the sunlight at 
noon, and certainly during some hours just before or after that 
time. But a serious diflRiculty is occasionally met in locating 
large buildings, so that the sun can be seen, for some time each 
day, from all the principal rooms. This point should never be 
overlooked in such cases. 

2. I have also given the required height of the windows above 
the floors in the school rooms. This height enables a large share 
of the light to fall at or near the angle of 45° upon the desks of the 
pupils, — a very desirable result ; and none of it to come exactly in a 
horizontal direction, as the bottoms of the windows are above the 
pupils' heads when seated. The morning or evening sunshine can 
pass through the tops of the windows, and bathe the ceiling and 
portions of the walls. As the farthest desk from the windows 
should not be set at a distance over one and a half times their 
height, this plan provides for the construction of a wider and some- 
times a longer room, and accommodates a greater number of 
pupils. 

3. The surface of all the windows in the school room should 
equal at least one-sixth of the floor area; and when practicable, as 
much as one fourth of it Only on this standard can a sufficient 
amount of light be supplied to the pupils. When too intense at 
times, it can be modified, as before stated, by the use of the blinds 
or shades. 

4. The clearest and most comfortable light is admitted through 
several windows grouped together and separated from each other 
by mullions or very slender piers. The light is affected by broad 
shadows and is not so uniformly distributed throughout the room, 
when it comes from windows placed some feet apart. Several of 
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the designs of school-houses in this circular present the feature 
here recomm'ended. 

5. It is very desirable that the light should enter the room on 
the left of the piipil. This arrangement, with that of supplying 
the I'ght somewhat above him, fills the best conditions for illumin- 
ating the book or paper on his desk or in his hands. Rather than 
require the school to face the windows in any part of the room, it 
is far better to provide for the reception of the light wholly on the 
right side. In most of the country school buildings, the windows 
must be inserted on both the right and left of the pupils as 
seated, in order that the sunshine and the proper amount of light 
may be furnished for all portions of the school room. Cross-lights 
from windows at right angle to each other are an inconvenience, 
and often hurtful to the Qye^, Still they must be allowed when 
one set of the windows is in the rear of the school, so that a proper 
amount of light and its just distribution may be secured for the 
desks farthest from the side windows of the room. The disad- 
vantages of the pupils sitting in their own shadows and adapting 
the focus of their eyes to light of different intensities in conse- 
quence of its approach from the rear and one side, are exceeded by 
those which this arrangement prevents. 

6. It should always be considered that it is the highest econ- 
omy to supply a school with light in the requisite quantity. 
When it is either too dim or too intense, it not only causes lan- 
guor and headache, and hence loss of ability to do hard work ; but 
often severe and permanent injury to the eye-sight. The growing 
prevalence of nearsightedness among the pupils of our schools 
has justly excited quite general alarm. 

XIIL Ventilation. 

1. The principal sources of the impurities in the atmosphere of 
the school room, are the dust from the floor and blackboards, the 
exhalations from the bodies and clothes of the teacher and pupils, 
and the poisonous gas emitted from their lungs in respiration. 
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These cause the offensive air so well known in the ill-ventilated 
school- houses. Yet neither the sense of smell nor that of sight can 
be depended upon to detect usually the existence of these most 
deletereous substances in the school room. They are often too 
subtile to affect any of our external senses. Their presence 
should be determined by the conditions which produce them, and 
not by their pernicious effects upon the physical system of the 
members of the school. 

2. Impure air, charged with the contaminations just mentioned, 
disturbs firit the functions of respiration and circulation of the 
blood. Through the injury to these, the muscles are weakened, 
the nerves deranged in their action, and the brain stupefied. It 
is no wonder that children, who are far more easily affected 
by " atmospheric poisons" than adults, become weary, listless, 
and idle in our close and stifling school rooms. Or actuated to 
accomplish their tasks, they summon to their use extra energies 
of thtir bodies and minds, in order to overcome their dullness ; and 
thus often close their tasks exhausted. It needs no argument to 
show thut there is an immense loss of working force in a school un- 
der such conditions. The best authorities estimate that the pupil's 
ability to labor will, on an average, be doubled in a room furn- 
ished with the appliances for proper ventilation, when intelligent- 
ly managed by the teacher. 

In addition to these ill effects, foul air is a frightful source of 
weak or diseased eye?, caused by the rush of blood to the head, 
and of nervous headaches, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and lung 
disorders. 

3. The problem is to remove these impurities in the air so 
rapidly and completely from all parts of the school room that they 
will cause no harm. This can be done only by producing cur- 
rents of air in the room and by finally withdrawing the whole 
body of the air; and supplying in its stead fresh air of the proper 
temperature. To avoid draughts of air, which when cold " slay like 
a sword," the velocity of the currents in contact with the bodies 
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of the pupils should not exceed two feet per second. Eight cubic 
feet of pure air per minute constitute the very least amount al- 
lowed for each pupil by sanitarians, and sixleeo cubic feet are 
urgently demanded by them for thorough distribution in the 
room. 

4. Proper ventilation ia readily secured without injury t^ the 
children, when the temperature of the airoutside the school room 
does not fall below 63°, provided the size and position of the win- 
dows and doors will permit, when open, the required movement 
of this air through the room. In the country school-houses no dif- 
ficulty will occur, as the windows are very generally placed on 
opposite sides; and in many larger houses the doors leading into 
the school rooms and the windows in the adjoining sides furnish 
the needed arrangements for ventilation. In hot weather the top 
sashes of the windows should be lowered so that the warm air in 
the upper portion of the room may be expelled, and the room 
somewhat cooled, by the action of the summer breezes which usu- 
ally prevail at that season in this climate, blowing through the 
room. These results can effectually be reached when the win- 
dows extend quite near to the ceiling. When currents of air 
annoying to the school are formed by this method, these top 
sashes on the windward side should be closed ; and the bottom 
ones raised, by placing under them boards three or four inches 
wide, and of the proper lengih to fill completely the apertures. 
The air will then find ingress into the room between the two 
sashes, and be drawn upward over the heads of the pupils. This 
contrivance could also be employed when it becomes necessary to 
reduce gradually the temperature of a room overheated by a stove 
or furnace in cold weather. The external air would, on entering, 
be immediately mingled with the warm air just beneath the ceil- 
ing, and then slowly fall toward the floor. Dr. J. T. Reeve, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health, recommends another device 
for preventing the rapid passage of the air through an open win- 
tow. It consists in inserting, under the lower sash when raised, 
Bt. Bcft. 
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a large and closely fitting " frame covered with thin mualin with- 
out starch." Fine wire-gauze will answer the same purpose as 
the cloth. In the warmer months when our achoola are in ses- 
aioD, the winds very often move only at a gentle rate, and the fresh 
air can then be admitted with impunity through the spaces made 
by both raising and lowering the sashes of the windows. 

5. Adequate ventilation is very difBcult when the following 
conditions are united together, viz.: A alight difEerence betweeo 
the temperature of the air outdoors and in the school room, no 
fire is required to keep the school warm and comfortable, and the 
external air is still — no wind stirring. These conditions are 
mo9t frequently experienced in the months of May and Septem- 
ber. When a school-house is provided with a suitable ventilat- 
ing shaft, there will, even at such times, be a slight upward 
tendency of the air through it from the school room ; but not 
sufficient to remove a large share of the impurities of the room. 
Occasionally it may be advisable to kindle a light fire in the stove 
or furnace, so as to aid this shaft in converting the sluggish move- 
ment of the air in the room into a more rapid one. General 
Morin, the best French authority on ventilation, advises the burn- 
ing of gas in such a shaft. He says, "Chimneys may easily be 
made to serve aa ventilators during the summer, or on special 
occasioDs, by placing in them an iron or copper pipe furnished 
with several gas-burners." lie shows that in a smooth flue 11 
inches square and 66 feet high, 1,900 cubic feet of air will be 
drawn upwards every hour to each cubic foot of gas burned, 
when only seven such feet of the gas are consumed an hour. 
But this arrangement is practically impossible except in our 
larger cities, where this material is used for illuminating purposes. 
But oil-lamps for the smaller flues, and oil (kerosene) etovea with 
two wicks for the larger could be substituted for the gas-burners 
in the school -house a of the villages and rural districts. 

6. In all seasons of the year and under every system of venti- 
lation, the doors and wiudowB of every school room which ia 
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occupied should be opened widely at least twice each day, in 
order that the air may stream through the room into every part 
o£ it, and convey away the orgaaic exhalations arising from the 
skin and lungs of the teacher and pupils, and adhering to the fur- 
niture, walls, and ceiling. Noon recess and the close of the day 
furnish the best opportunities for this cleansing, as the sudden 
cooling of the room in schosl hours might impair the health of 
the scholars. The atmosphere is vitiated more by this animal 
effluvia than by the carbonic acid generated in respiration. Of 
the two poisonous substances, the former is the more dangerous. 

7. The Kuttan system of ventilation, is, without doubt, the 
moat complete, practical, and successful one used in the school- 
houses of the State, particularly when the temperature of the 
weather is below 60 degrees. On the whole, it is the cheapest, 
considering the satisfactory work which it performs and the 
enduring qualities of the materials furnished. Prof Chittenden 
alludes to it as promising the production of excellent effects. Gen. 
James Bintliff, a member of our State Board of Health, and 
whose articles on ventilation have attracted much attention, aaya 
that the system " ia the design of the beat process yet aubmitted," 
Pres. W. D. Parker, of the River Falla Normal School, in com- 
mending it aa in operation in that institution, remarks that it gives 
" first-class results." It has also been introduced into other build- 
ings belonging to our State Normal, high, graded, and district 
schools; and secures uniform approval. 

In all the plans of achool-housea aubmitted in this circular, the 
Ruttan principles and methods have been incorporated more or 
leaa fully by the architects. The reference is here made to these 
plans and their accompanying specifications, which clearly present 
the many detaila of the system as used. 

The essential features of this mode of ventilation are the em- 
ployment ol heat in a stove or furnace in producing steady cur- 
rents of air in a school room ; the constant aupply, at or near the 
' bottom of the room, of large volumes of air moderately wanned 
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in passing through the heatiag apparatus; tbe charging a room 
with this air so copiously that its pressure is from within outward 
&t the doora and windows when closed, at the walls, and ceiling; 
the quick distribulion of this air into every part of tbe room, 
causing a nearly equal temperature throughout, and jet so con- 
trolled that the inmates feel no perceptible currents in it ; the ns- 
iog of this air to the ceiling aa it flowa into the room, and then 
gradually falling in a difEuaed condition toward the differcDt opeu- 
iugs in or near the floor for its escape, thus sweeping out all foul 
and harmful gases and vapors; the withdrawal of thia air, still 
preserving a portion of its heat, under the floor, which it warms 
comfortably for the feet of the children in the school ; and the 
ample and upright ventilating flue, whose temperature ia so 
raised by the smoke from the stove or furnace in escaping 
through an adjoining flue or a pipe erected in it, that it acts 
powerfully in exhausting, through an aperature at its base, the 
atmosphere of the room with which it ia connected. 

8. The present and very general method of using, in the colder 
months of the year, the common stove in the school room, ia ut- 
terly inexcusable, inhuman, and injurious. Equally objectionable 
is the usual application of steam to iron coils or radiators. There 
are no inlets for the air, except the erevicea around the doors and 
windows, or tbe cracks in the floor; and no outlets, except the waste- 
ful and pernicious openings in tbe windows, made by moving the 
aashea up or down, or in tbe doora when ajar. The whole body 
o£ the air, contaminated by the breath and perspiration of the 
pupils, is revolved again and again about the hot stove, until the 
burnt, reeking, and sickening mass engenders stupefaction, dizzi- 
ness, or other depression of the physical powers. 

In very many of the old school-houses in the State, this dis- 
graceful evil can be remedied at a moat reasonable cost. In place 
of the small chimney in each house, a good-aized abaft with two 
flues could be built o£ brick, extending from the foundation to 
a point somewhat above the roof, as shown in the designs of the 
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one-room buildings in tbia circular. The amaller flue, having the 
Beetiona! area of 10 by 12 inches, ia for the smoke ; and the larger 
one, the area of 12 by 12 inches, is for the foul air. In the base 
of the latter should be made an opening at least as large aa this 
area, either just above or below the floor, as indicated in these de- 
signa. Then under the common box stove or the ventilating 
heater should be constructed a larger aperture in the floor, in 
which ia inaerted a register, opened or closed by the means of its 
fans, and never less than 14 by 22 inches in size. Through this 
register the supply of pure air is drawn into the room by the 
stove or heater, from the cold air box immediately beneath, which 
ia connected by an orifice with the atmosphere outside the build- 
ing. This orifice should never be amaller than the opening under 
,the stove or heater, and should be protected by a heavy wire-gauze. 

SIV. Heating. 

1. The average temperature of the air in contact with the 
bodies of the pupils in a school room, should range from 65° to 
70°. It should not, at any time, sink below 60° to 63°. This 
applies to the strata of the air at the floor, aa well aa around the 
heads of the pupils. In a carefully warmed and ventilated room, 
the mercury should not vary more than 5° in the thermometer 
when hung in any part of it. Under ordinary conditions, the 
Euttan aystem of ventilation secures this result 

2. Heating by means of steam ia comparatively expensive. The 
apparatus coats in general twice aa much as the furnaces whiclx 
Bupply warm air. Its parts are more liable to need repairing, and 
its operation ia more uncertain, meeting aa it always does with a 
greater number of hinderances. The air which it warms for the 
room is not lower in temperature than that usually passing 
through the heaters or furnaces devised for the Euttan ayatem. 
While not necessary, the arrangements for the ingress of fresh 
MiT and the exhaustion of the contaminated one, are generally 

■y defective, or wanting altogether. A very considerable pec- 
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centage of the force derived from the heat applied to the water in 
generating steam, is lost in expanding and driving this steam 
along the iron pipes, or through the radiators. In other words, 
the heat of the burning fuel appears in part in naechanical action, 
and not in temperature. 

3. The fire-place, whether old-fashioned or improved, is rarely 
used in our school-houses. While it furnishes good opportunities 
for ventilation, it wastes beat in a great degree. Not often over 14 per 
cent of the heat is utilized in warming the air of a room ; and under 
the very best possible arrangements, it never exceeds 35 percent 
The cold air from every aperture or crevice of the room is drawn 
along near the floor, around the bodies of the inmates, toward the 
fire, and mainly escapes up the chimney. It need not be said 
that this method is uncomfortable and a fruitful source of colds, 
nervous irritability, and influenza. 

4. The ordinary stoves for wood or coal are procured for less 
money than the ventilating heaters or furnaces; but theyconauma 
more fuel for the warmth which is distributed in the room, and 
provide no adequate means for forcing the foul air out of it, and 
replenishing it with pure air thoroughly circulated in all its parts. 
They do not last as long as the heaters or furnaces when properly 
used ; nor effect an entire exchange of the air of the room abort 
of ten hours, even when connected with flues for admitting and 
discharging the air. More or Ie=s of the atmosphere in the cor 
remote from the stoves becomes stagnant and filthy in that time. 
The temperature at different heights in the room varies as much - 
as 18" to 20° under the most favorable circumstances. The neces- 
Bity and economy of providing wood for heating buildings in this 
State, induce very many school boards to entertain the opinion 
that the common stoves for wood must still be retained in the 
school rooms. Such is not the case, as this material can as profit- 
ably be burned in the heaters and furnaces. 

It should be understood that the equalized temperature of a i 
room is attained very largely through the convection or circula- 



tion of the air, and not by the direct radiation of the heat from 
the stoves. The apparatus which is made in direct conformity to 
this principle must be the most practical and successful one. Our 
stoves are desigued chiefly for radiation, aod fail in great part in 
thia radical particular. Still they will be used in a majority of 
our school rooms. Wherever thia is done, the directions given 
under ventilation for the construction of the upright shaft and 
the air flue under the stove, should be carefully observed. 

5. I have already stated that the stove or heater should, when 
practicable, be placed in the coldest portion of the school room ; 
and that the hot air, when supplied from a furnace, should be ad- 
mitted through regiatera in the aame portion. In our climate ihis 
is most usually in the northwestern corner of the room. From 
this point the fresh warm air can be most effectually supplied, 
forceJ into all parts of the room, and expelled through the ven- 
tilating shaft. The practice of locating ihe stove near the middle 
of one end of a school room and then running its pipe over the 
heads of the pupils and teacher in their seats, into the chimney at 
the other end, is simply barbarous and idiotic, and should be 
discontinued wherever it exists. Besides marring the appearance 
of the apartment, and often condensing the moisture in the smoke, 
which drips upon the desks and floor, this pipe radiates its heat 
upon the heads of those sitting under it, and thus often causing 
beadaches and physical prostration. It also produces a strong up- 
ward current along the middle of the room, which constantly 
draws the impure air, chilled at the windows and outside walls, 
around the feet and bodies of the pupils. Many teachers will 
testify that under this arrangement the lower part of the room ia 
always wretchedly cold and uncomfortable. Substantially the 
same objections must be presented against setting the stove in the 
center of the room. In both instances, it would be difficult to in- 
vent more successful contrivances for torturing the children. 

6. The weight of the beat authorities is now opposed to supply- 
ing the heated room with moisture arising from a water basin on 




a stove or in the air-chamber of a furnace. It withdraws a eon- 
siderable portion oE the heat which could be employed in warm- 
ing the current of air. It ig injurious to health and occasions fre- 
quently great physical discomfort. When the fresh air is moder- 
ately heated, its capacity to hold watery vapor is not so increased 
that it must be supplied by evaporation from the basin. Each 
hour from one to one and a half ounces of water are emitted, on 
an average, from the lunga and skin of a person. The air of a 
school room is in general sufficiently saturated by this process go- 
ing on in the bodies of the pupils. A moist atmosphere thor- 
oughly heated tends to the rapid destruction of the tissues in 
these organs. Besides, dry air is seldom insalubrious. 

7. The storing of wood, even when well seasoned, and coal, 
particularly the soft variety, in the basement of school-houses, 
oannot be approved on bygenic principles. The latter is liable 
to discharge sulphurous gases ; and the former, deleterious vapors 
from the fermentation of sap and the decompcsition of insects 
hidden in it. These substances penetrate the school and recita- 
tion rooms through cracks in the floors and through doors leading 
to the basement, and produce dangerous diseases. 

S. A ventilating stove, invented by Isaac I). Smead, the Presi- 
dent of the Ruttan Manufacturing Company, is used in a number 
of the school buildings of the State. It is designed for single 
rooms, and is specially adapted to country and village school- 
houses. I am not acquainted with any heating apparatus, so rea- 
sonable in price, so small in size, and so eaiisfactory in operation, 
which will both warm and ventilate the houses with one or two 
school rooms. It is manufactured and sold by this Company, who 
transact business at Chicago, Illinois, at Toledo, Ohio, and at 
Kansas City, Missouri, It has been purchased by school boards 
in this State, singly for $90, and two or more for $75 to $80 each. 
It weighs about 1,000 pounds, and is made of thick, solid castings 
of iron. Its durability with fair usage cannot be questioned. It 
burns wood, or soft or hard coal equally well. It is set in the. 
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room where the pupils study, instead in a cellar beneath; is more 
eaaiiy supplied with fuel on account of this, and more readily 
managed by the teacher. 

The accompanying illuatrations give an excellent view of thia 
heater. It occupies but little mora floor space than the ordinary 
box stove, and can eaaiiy be located in a corner oE the school 
room, with the aperture beneath leading to the fresh air-chamber. 
For thia heater a ventilating base, which does not appear in thi 
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illustrations, has been constructed. It raises the heater six 
inches in height, and adds to the already ornamental appearance 
thereof. It contains a slide by which a number of openings in it 
eaD be closed, and the external air will be drawn up in contact 
with the heating surface. When these are opened, and the oppr- 
ture underneath is closed, the air in the room will be driven in a 
circait through the heater, and quickly warmed. This could be 
done on cold mornings before the session of the school. 
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The exterior view presents the arrangement for the open fire, 
and the heavy grates for holding the fuel. The feet of the chil- 
dren can readily be warmed here; the poisonous gases of the 
room in part conducted away, and a large qunntity of air regu- 
larly supplied for consumption in the heater. One of the doors 
in front admits the wood or coal, and the other allows the clean- 
ing of the beating tubes. Through the perforations on top the 
warm air is forced into the room and upward toward the ceiling. 
The smoke pipe is ten inches in diameter, and permits a sufficient 
amount of air to pass through the fire-box to produce complete 
combustion, and carry away the gases and watery vapor. 

The interior view shows that this heater is simply a small hot- 
air furnace. The fire is conducted back and forth through tubes, 
which furnish an unusually large heating surface. The incoming 
fresh air is drawn, in an ample volume, around the fire-box and 
over the tubes, receiving for each cubic foot only a moderate 
amount of heat ; and then enters the school room. Under ordi- 
nary conditions this heater supplies 325 enhic feet of this air per 
minute, the quantity required for 42 to 48 children, as before 
stated. With the accompanying facilities for ventilation, as ex- 
hibited in the designs for the one-room school -houses, this heater 
will entirely ehunge, every thirty minutes, the air in a building 
which accommodates these numbers of children. The door for 
the open grate and the dampers inside regulate the supply of air 
for the burning fuel ; and consequently, the heat imparled to the 
inflowing fresh air. The casiog is made of cast-iron, and radiates 
so litlle heat that pupils can ait within three or four feet of the 
heater, and experience no inconvenience from it. The company 
furnishing this apparatus intend to manufacture a smaller one, 
sold for $60.00 to $65.00, and adaptetl to school rooms which pro- 
vide seating for 30 to 36 pupils. 

The large Euttan hot air furnaces are constructed on the same 
principles, though they are more complicated in their arrange- 
ments. The methods of their application to warming and ven- 
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tilating tbe larger school-houses are indicated in the designs else- 
where given. One of these fnrnaces, of the medium size, will 
supply 3,000 cubic feet of warm air per minute, under average 
circumstances. This ia a sufficient amount for a school of about 
250 children. 

XV. Construction of Outhouses. 
1. The outhouaep, one for each sex, should be plainly and sub*' 
stantially built Their internal arrangements should be such that 
they can easily be kept clean. Fine sand should be thoroughly 
sifted on the last coat of paint on the inside before drying, to pre- 
vent the children from marking tbe face of the wood with pencils. 
The means for the complete veotilatioo of the building, embracing 
the vault underneath, should be provided. A window for the ad- 
mission of light, and, if possible, so situated that sunshine will 
enter the room some portion of each day, should be included. 
For the boys' outhouse, urinals should be constructed in the 
room in addition to the seats. In both outhouses, conveniencea 
should he supplied for the isolation and comparative seclusion of 
the children, particularly the 
delicate and 



nervous ones. 
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when they visit the incloaure to allow nature to perform it8 usual 
offices. The receptacle for the excremcDts should be made water- 
tight, so that no portion of them can be filtered into the ground. 

The principles essential to the conatraction of comple outhouses, 
are embraced in the plans here presented. The one for girls 
differs from that for boya in having the building a few inches 
longer, and a seat in the place of the urinal. Each building will ac- 
commoda'.eonan average thirrj-six children, and both are therefore 
large enough for an ordinary school of two departmenta For a 
greater number of pupils of both sexes, one or more urinals in the 
hoys' outhouse, and other seats in both houses should be added. 
The conveniences for the usual country school will be ample bj 
omitting one seat in the girls' outhouse, and the urinal in the boya' 
houae, substituting for it an enamelled iron one, of the lipped 
pattern, in the corner near the window, and conveying its contents 
into the vault. 

In these plans the bouses are raised too high above the surface 
of the ground. The height of one foot is sufficient, and the en- 
ranee to them will be more easy. The foundation of stone oi 
brick should be laid in the manner indicated. The sides and bot- 
tom of each vault must he built of brick laid iu common cement, 
and the inside plastered with mortar composed of the same mate- 
rial. The ground back of the bricks should be compact and solid 
so that the pressure in the vault will not displace any of them. 
The door attached to the vault in the rear of each bouse should 
be strongly made, and fastened down by a lock. From this vault 
a wooden flue, without any cracks, extends above the roof of the 
house, for the purpose of ventilation. As will be seen, an open- 
ing, four inches in width, can be constructed in the ridge of the 
roof, when cocsidered necessary to remove the foul air_in the room 
beneath, Over this opening a hood should be built, to prevent rain 
or snow from falling inside. As the wind passes under this hood, 
it will aid materially in withdrawing through this opening the im- 
purities from the building. The sides of the room should be 
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covered tightly with matched fencing;, and then painted as before 
described. The partitions for each seat should be six feet in height ; 
and when small children attend the school, at least one of the 
seats should always be raaiJe so low that they can occupy it and 
have their feet resting at the same time on the floor. 
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Dry earth, finely pulvenzei, perfectly disinfects all odors or 
gases arising from the decomposition of excrementitioua sub- 
stances ; and should be cjuite often thinly spread over these in the 
vaults. This can be done through the doors in the rear of the 
houses. The bottoms of the vaults slope outward, to assist in the 
removal of their deposits through these doora. 
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XVI. Plans and Specifications. 

1. One-room School- houses. Tbese are designed to meet the 
■wantH of the public schools in the country districts and of auch 
schools with one department in our villages and cities. They 
each will accommodate thirty to sixty-five pupils. The details 
of their construction and arrangements for the use of the schools, 
are presented in the plans and specifications accompanying the 
several designs. Different styles of these houses are furnished 
to permit selection in reference to the tastes of various oom- 



The first design was prepared by Messrs. Edbrooke and Burn- 
ham, architects, of Chicago, Illinois. It is very plain, yet pleasing 
in appearance. In its present form the house is especially adapted 




DESIGN 1— FRONT ELEVATION. 
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to the level landscapes of our prairies. The walJs are constructed 
o£ brick. If wood should take its place, the coat ol ereciion 
would, of co\irse, be somewhat lessened, und the attractivenesi of 
the building would, in reality, be improved. 
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Tbe school room has 756 feet of floor area, and the height of 12 
feet, and will seat forty-eight pupils at double desks, and forty at 
single ones. It provides loj square feet of floor surface, and 189 
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cabic feet of air space for each of the forty-eight papils; and 18.9 
square feet of the former and 226.8 cabic feet of the latter for each 
of the forty pupil& The windows are set with their stools three 
feet above the floor, while their tops reach within two feet of the 
ceiliog. On both sides of the room, they are grouped together in 
the most approved style; and their aggregate surface equals nearly 
one-fifth of the floor area. The teacher at his desk is not com- 
pelled to face any windows in the opposite end of the room. The 
facilities for warming and ventilation, exhibited in the next de- 
sign for scboolhoQses, could be adopted for this building with 
great advantage. If the common stove is used instead of the 
school room heater, a register and a fresh-air chamber beneath 
should be introduced, and the two flues in the perpendicular shaft 
should not be changed in any respect The transverse section of 
these flues is 10 by 12 inches for the smoke and 12 by 12 inches for 
the foul air. The orifice in the ventilating flue should be made 
at its base, just above the floor, when the room is heated by a 
stove. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

Excavation. 

Do all excavating required for all foundations of the depth of 
three feet, and use all of the earth so excavated in filling and 
grading arouod the building. 

Stone and Brick Woi^h 

Build all piers, foundation walls, and footings of the best qual- 
ity of rubble-stone found in the vicinity. Build the walls above 
the foundation, the chimney, and the chimney top, as shown, of a 
good quality of merchantable, hard-burnt, common brick. Lay 
the joints close and bond every fifth course with a heading course. 
All bed joints to be well filled with mortar, and all vertical joints 
well slushed up. 

Build all work plumb, straight, and true, and in every respect 
finish in a thorough and workman-like manner, and in accordance 
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with plan and elevations. All stooe-work below ground line to 
be laid up in best quality of mortar. Build a dwarf wall of atone 
along under center of the floor. 

Anchor well the joists and timbers of all floors, ceilings, and 
the roof. Strike all jointa in a neat manner ou tbe outside. 
Wall Facing. 
All outside walls above tbe foundation to be faced with a 
good quality of red or cream-colored stock brick, laid up with 
common lime mortar and neatly struck joints. 
Out Stone. 
Furnish and set all cut stone-work connected with the building, 
the same to consist of keys to all windows on all sides of the 
building, 5 inches thick, 5 by 8-inch sills for all windows, 6 by 
8-iDcb water-table, extending around entire building. Door- 
sills to be 6 inches thick for all doors, with their proper lengths 
and widths. All to be of the beat quality of stone found in the 
vicinity. All to be finely bush-hammered and properly margined. 
Lath and Plastering. 
All walla and ceilings throughout the entire building, except 
the wood-house, will be lathed with a good quality of pine lath, 
and plastered with two good heavy coats of plastering,— one coat 
being brown mortar and one white sand, hard-finish. All com- 
pleted in best manner. 

Carpenter and Joiner Work. 
All joists, studding, and rough lumber used to be the best com- 
mon and as well seasoned as can be got The joists, studding, etc., 
must be sized to uniform widths, and their edges planed true. 
The joists should be cambered about one-half inch in 25 feet 
Furnish all lumber, timber, flooring, etc., required by the plan 
and elevations. 

Height of Story. 
The story of the school room and entries to be 12 feet between 
joists. 
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Size of JoistSj Timbers, Etc, 

The principal floor joists to be 2 by 12-inch, 16 inches from cen- 
ters, supported by dwarf wall through center. Ceiling joists over 
school room to be 2 by 10-inch, placed 20 inches from centers. 
Eaf ters 2 by 6-inch, and placed 20 inches from centera Braces to 
be 1 by 6-inch. The entire ceiling to be furred with 1 by 
2-inch strips, placed 16 inches from centers, thoroughly nailed to 
ceiling joists. Construct all roof braces to correspond with the 
elevationa All to be thoroughly nailed. All partition studding 
to be 2 by 4-inch, and placed 16 inches from centers. 

All outside walls above the floor will be furred with 1 by 
2-inch strips, firmly nailed to walls, 16 inches from centers. 

All joists must be thoroughly bridged, and have two rows of 2 
by 8-inch cross-bridging, well nailed with two ten-penny nails in 
each end of each piece. 

The ceiling joists to have two rows of bridging as above ; 
grounds will be put up for the finish of all doors, windows, and 

wainscoting. 

Floor, 

The building throughout to have a double thick floor, first 
thickness of dressed and matched fencing, and the top thickness 
of 1 by 6inch, matched and dressed C. flooring. All properly 
laid, closely jointed, and well nailed. It covers the surface of 6 
by 24 feet in both entries, and 24 by 81^ feet in the school room. 

Wainscoting, 

Wainscot the school room the height of the window -stool, and 
the wardrobes 7 feet high. All with 1 by 8-inch, matched and 
beaded, clear, and seasoned pine ceiling ; all with i-round next 
to the floor and a neat cap. The cap on wainscoting in the school 
room under the blackboard will have a chalk shelf on top, with a 
cove worked in the same to hold chalk. 

Finish. 

All doors and windows, and openings, throughout entire build- 
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iDg, finish with a 5|^-iDcb casing and band mold. Place tran- 
soms over front doors, the size as shown by front elevation. All 
inside doors to be If inches thick, O. G., and four panels. Front 
doors to be 2\ inches thick, raised moldings outside and inside. 
All of the form and style as shown. 

Windows. 

All windows throughout to be of the form, style, and size as 
shown, — the frames all to be made boxed for weights, with 
■J-inch pine pulley stiles. AH sash If inches thick, and of pine. 
All frames made with best axle pulleys, and all sash huog with 
best cord and cast-iron weights. 

Inside Blinds. 

All windows except for wood-house will have inside blinds, 
four folds each ; all with rolling slats in each fold. Supply and 
fix to place all door and window stops, with black walnut thresh- 
olds for all doors ; and any and all other trimmings or finish re- 
quired for the proper completion of all parts of the building and 
works. 

All flooring and finishing lumber and mill work to be of a good 
quality of kiln-dried materials; and all door, sash, and blind 
stuff to be clear white pina 

Roofs. 

Build and construct the roofs in accordance with the elevations, 
in the most thorough and workman -like manner. 

Sheathe the roofs with dressed and matched, 1 by 6inch fencing 
flooring, closely joined and well nailed. 

Build all cornices, belts, etc., of a good quality of pine stuff j as 

shown. 

Tin-worh. 

Flash around the chimney, deck on front porch or entrance and 
other required places, with best L 0. roofing tin, of proper width 
and length for these places. 
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All tin to be properly laid with locked and soldered joints, and 
well secured to their respective places, and made perfectly water- 
tight. 

Shingles. 

Shingle the roofs with best quality of sawed shingles, laid not 
more than five inches to the weather, and well nailed. All shingles 
to be laid straight, true, and even. 

Porchj Stepsj Etc. 

Build front porch and steps in every way as required by plan 
and elevations, of a good quality of seasoned pine lumber. Lay 
the floors with 1 by 8-inch matched flooring, joints set in white 
lead. 

Ceil overhead with 1 by 3inch beaded ceiling. Treads to be If 
inches of pine, ^-inch risers; and finish the nosings with scotia, 
eta, in a neat manner. 

Open scroll, cast-iron, ventilation front to be put in the vent- 
stack in the school room ; and thimble in chimney to be 7 or 10 
inches in diameter. 

Hardware Trimmings, 

Furnish and fix to place, properly on all doors, sash, and blinds, 
suitable trimmings, comprising all locks, bolts, butts, etc. All 
doors to be hung with three good loose- joint cast butts; and 
have a good quality of mortise-locks with brass works and fronts, 
steel keys, and tucker bronze knobs and trimmings. All sash 
in the building to have a good quality of sash locks. All inside 
blinds hung with suitable wrought butts and flaps, and white 
porcelain knobs, etc. All transoms hung with transom pivots and 
fastened with imitation bronze catches; and all outside doors, 
with good heavy locks, bolts, etc. 

All wardrobes will have two rows of double clothes-hooks, on 
two sides of same. 
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Painting and Glazing. 

All exterior wood and metal work that is usually painted, — 
say all excepting shingles — will be painted with two good heavy 
coats of lead and oil of best quality. All metal work muse first 
have one coat of metalio paint All wood work in the school 
room and entries, excepting blinds, will be grained in imitation of 
dark oak on two good coats of lead and oil. All to be neatly 
shaded and varnished with one good coat of varnish. 

Front doors grained both sides the same, and shaded and var- 
nished. 

All inside blinds to have one good heavy coat of shellac, and 
one coat of a good quality of varnish. 

All work in wood-house to be painted two good heavy coats of 
drab colored paint. 

All glass throughout the entire building, as shown, to be of 
the best quality of single thick, American glass. All properly 
set and bedded to place, and left whole and sound on the comple- 
tion of the entire work. 

Bill of Materials. 

14^ cords of rubble-stone. 
82,000 brick. 

55 barrels of lima 
37 loads of sand. 
17 bushels of plastering hair. 
4,800 feet of lath. 

1,788 feet, 62 pieces, 2 by 12 inches, 14 feet long, for joists. 
192 feet, 8 pieces, 2 by 12 inches, 12 feet long, for joists. 
1,189 feet, 25 pieces, 2 by 10 inches, 26 feet long, for ceiling 
joists. 
536 feet, 52 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 18 feet long, for rafters. 
240 feet, 80 pieces, 1 by 6 inches, 16 feet long, for ties and 

braces. 
213 feet, 10 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 16 feet long, for wall-plates. 
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272 feet, 84 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 12 feet long, for partition 

studding. 
172 feet, 16 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 16 feet long, for rafters for 
fuel room, etc. 
, 2,000 feet, surfaced, common boards for rool 
1,300 feet, matched and dressed fencing for floor lining. 
1,800 feet, matched and dressed, second clear flooring. 
1,000 feet, 8-inch, clear, matched, and beaded wainscoting. 
450 feet, 1 by 2-inch furring for walls and ceiling. 
190 feet, 2 by 8-inch strips for bridging. 
16,000 shingles, best quality, sawed. 

800 feet, second clear, 1-inch boards for cornice, porch, etc. 

60 feet, second clear, 8-inch flooring for porch. 
800 feet, second clear, If -inch plank for steps, window-sills, 

etc. 
240 feet, first clear, l^-inch plank for door-jambs, chalk 

trough, etc. 
500 feet, first clear, dressed, 1-inch boards for casings and in- 
side finish. 
186 feet, 5-inch crown-molding, lineal feet 
82 feet, 4-inch crown-molding, for porch, lineal feet 
174 feet, 3-inch bed-molding, lineal feet 
840 feet, 8 inch band-molding, lineal feet 
40 feet, 8-inch astragal -molding for blackboards. 
200 feet, f-inch quarter-round for bottom of wainscoting. 
9 feet, hard wood thresholds, i by 5 inches. 
2 front doors, 2 feet 10 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, 2J inches 

thick, molded, 5 panels. 
4 doors, 2 feet 10 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, If inches thick, 

plain, 4 panels. 
2 pairs of sash, 18 by 86 inches, glass 2 lights, If inches 

thick, for segment beads. 
9 pairs of sash, 24 by 86 inches, glass 2 lights. If inches 
thick, for segment heads. 
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traDaom sash, 18 by 30 inches, glass 1 light, IJ inches 

thick, for segmeot heads, 
sets of inside blinds, 
feet of tin roofing, 
pieces of tio flashing. 
2-inch axle pulleya 
pounds of sash weights, 
feet of sash cord. 

pairs,'2 bj 2^ inches, iron blind butts with 
pairs, IJ by 2^ inches, iron blind flaps with 
tucker bronze shatter bars, 
^■inch porcelain shutter knobs, 
clothes -hook 3. 

pairs, 5 by 5 inches, japanned, looae-joint butts. 
pairs, 4^ by 4^ inches, japanned, loose-joint butts. 
brass faced Yale locks, with steel keys. 
bra=is faced mortiee-locks. 
sash locks. 

7 or 10-inch wall thimble and cap. 
keg, three-penny lath nails. 

keg, four-penny shingle nails. ' 

keg, eight-penny common nails. ■ 
keg,^ten penny common nails, 
pounds, eight-penny casing nails, 
pounds, ten-penny casing nails. 



The second design for a one-room school building was also pre- 
pared by Messrs. Edbrooke and Eurnham, architects, Chicago. 
It is beautiful in style, complete in its symmetry, and convenient 
in its internal arrangements. Three years since, a house of thia 
model was erected in a small village in the West for $950.00. 

The base of the building proper is 24^ by 36 feet, and its height 

13 feet between joists ; and the base of the wood-house is 8^ by 11 J 

l^feet, and its height 10 feet The floor surface of the wardrobes, 
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each 5 hy 8f feet, is 85 square feet ; and of the school room, 23 
by 29 feet, ia 667 square feet. It furnishe3 ample space for forty- 
two pupils at double desks, and it can well accommodate thirty- 
six at single desks. For each of the former number of pupils, the 
school room provides nearly 16 square feet of floor, and fully 206 
cubic feet of air; and for the latter number, 18J square feet of 
floor, and 240.8 cubic feet of air. The area of the windows in 
this room is equal to almost one-fourth of its floor surface. 






DESIGN a- PKHSPBCTIVB MEW 

The main feature of this building consists in the superior fa< 
cilitiea for warming and venlilatiog the schoolroom. The fresh 
air, after entering the air-chamber through the openings in the 
outside walh under the joists, passes another opening at leaat 20 
by 22 inchea in size, into one of Smead'a school room heaters, 
where it is warmed to about 120" on an average. It then ia driven 
into the room in the volume already mentioned, and distributed 
throughout in course of thirty minutes. It is afterwards with- 
drawn, aa it descends to the floor, first, in part by the draught of 
the beater ; and second, through the registers, and underthe floor, 
and then into the ventilating flue in the chimney. Three forces ^ 
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are always operating io cold weather to drive the foul air through 
these registers, viz. : the expansive power given by the heater to 
the air as it enters the room ; the condensation of the air as it cools 
rapidly in contact with the windows, where it drops immediately 
into the regiatera beneath ; and the exhaustion created in the ven- 
tilating flue by the heat derived from the smoke escaping through 
another flue in the chimney. If desired, a cheaper device in the 
form of a cast-iron ventilating base 'can be placed in the wall next 
to the floor under each window of the room, in the place of the 
roister, as shown on the floor plan. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

JExcavating. 

Do all necessary excavating for the footings of the foundations 
and piers; and use all earth so excavated in grading around the 
building, or haul the same away from the premises, if the build- 
ing committee eo direct 

Mason Work. 

All foundations for main outside walls and the piers in center 
of building to be of the beat rubble-stone found in the vicinity. 
Use the largest stones for the footings. All to be flat-bedded, 
and laid in best common mortar. All work exposed to view 
above ground line to be neatly pointed. ' 

Brick' work. 

Build the vent and smoke flues full height from top of footings, 
and the foundation for Smead's school room heater of the best 
common brick found in the vicinity. Leave two openings in out- 
side wall to admit fresh air to heater. Provide a 4 by 8inch, cut 
stone sill, four inches longer than opening. 

Also leave an opening in the bottom of vent-stack, as shown 
by section ; this opening to be below the bottom of joists, and 
must be equal in area to that of vent-flue. 

Top out the vent-stack, as shown in perspective, and build in 
any and all supports for ventilator cap. 

Carpenter and Joiner Work. 

All the materials of every kind to be the best quality of their 
grade. The finishing lumber is to be well seasoned, and kept dry 
till put up. 

TJnle38 otherwise specified, the timber to be used is to be white 
pine, of a good quality, and free from defects of any kind ; and 
in all cases to be suitable for the place where it is to be used. 
The joists and studding are to be dry, if such can be procured. 
They are to be made of equal widths, if not already so. 
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For dimensions and divisions of the building, refereoce will be 
had to the plans. Eoof and space under joiata allaa shown by 
the illustrations. 

All studding to be 2 by 4iQch, placed 16 inches from centera; 
all to have two rows of cross-bridging, well fitted and thoroughly 
nailed. Make all corners plumb and true. All partitions to have 
single footings and double caps. 

Joists, 2 by 10-inch, placed 16 inches from centers; ceiling 
joists, 2 by 6-inch, placed 20 inches from centers; roof rafters, 2 
by 6-inch, placed 20 inches from centers ; and roof braces, 1 by 
6-inch, placed 20 inches from centera. 
Constraet roof as shown, the ceiling Joiata, roo£ raftera, and 
,ces, all to be thoroughly nailed, and well secured to plate. 

Wall-plates. 
The plates on top of stone foundation are to he in two thick- 
the bottom plate 2 by S-inch, and lop thickness 1 by 
8-inch ; the joints to be broken, and this plate to be secured to 
Btone-wall by placing ^-inch bolts in the wall every 8 feet, 

Girder. 
[ The center girder to be 8 by lOinch ; the joist to be notched 
into same and well spiked. There will be no outside sills, as 
shown by section ; and to make a perfect job, place pieces of 2 
by 10-inch joists, 14 inches long, between these outer ends of the 
joists, and thoroughly spike ihem in plaea All the joists and these 
short pieces to be thoroughly spiked to the wall-plate. 
Bndf/ing. 
Each span of main floor joists to have one row of 2 by S-inoh 
iridging, well fitted and nailed with two ten-penny nails at each 
The ceiling joists to have two rows, as above specified, for 
in joists. 

Headers and Trimmers, 

1 headers and trimmers must be double thick and thoroughly 
Ksured. 
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Boof Lining. 

Line the roof with matched and dressed, common fencing floor- 
ing, laid close and thoroughly nailed. 

Water Gutters. 

These are made at the eaves by placing 2 by 4inch studding, 
dressed, on top of shingles ; and covering the same with best L C. 
roofing tin, painted on the under sida 

[Shingles. 

Shingle the main roof and bell tower roof with the best qual- 
ity of sawed pine shingles, laid not more than 4 inches to the 

weather, and well nailed. 

Flooring 

All flooring to be as follows, and to be double thick; — the 
first layer to be common, surfaced boards, and to be put down 
when joists are in place, and to extend out to ends of joists and 
thoroughly nailed. No partitions to be set until this first thick- 
ness of floor is laid. 

The top floor to be 1 by 4-inch, surfaced, and jointed, square- 
edge B. flooring, nailed through the face with two ten-penny nails 
at each joist in each piece of flooring. 

Cdrnice. 

Exterior cornice to extend all around building, as shown, and 

all to be of pine. 

Felting. 

Cover the sheathing all over with best building felting, well 

lapped. 

Sheathing. 

The entire outside of building to be sheathed with common, sur- 
faced boards, well nailed, and laid close. 

Siding. 

Cover the walls of building with best quality of 6inch siding, 
laid not more than 4 inches to the weather ; all to be thoroughly 
nailed. 
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Put on all corner-boards, window casings, water-table, etc., as 
shown. Casings and corner-boards to be 1^ inches thick and 5J 
inches wide. 

Door Steps and Bood. 

Build front door steps as shown ; treada to be If inches thick, 
with J inch risers. Construct the buttress string as shown; and 
complete the hood and pilasters at front door in a complete 
manner. 

Bdl Tower. 

Construct the bell tower as shown, and furnish the same with a 
neat galvanized iron finiai. Tin the deck, and make the same 
perfectly water-tight 

Cresting. 

Furnish and place the wood cresting on lidge of roof, and finish 
flame in a neat manner, all as in perspective. 

Inside Finish, 

All inside doors and windows to have a neat center beaded l^bj 
5i-ioch pilaster finish, with a neatly turned stop block at corners. 
WaioKcot the walls of school room the height of stool cap of win- 
dows, with 1 by 3-inch narrow beaded staff; the hall to be wain- 
scoted 4 feet high, and wardrobes 6 feet high; and of same material 
as above specified for school room. Cap [he same with a neat 
mold. The wainscoting under blackboard in school room to 
Lave a wide cap with groove in same to hold chalk. 

Furnish and place a 3-inch astragal-mold on walla of school 
rcwm, 4 feet above t'jp oi wainscoting, to separate blackboard 
from plastering. 

Doors. 

All inside doors to be IJinch, 0. G., and four panela Front 
Idoora to be molded as shown. 



All windows to have pulleys, etc., and to he hung with best 
I'flBsh cord, and cast-iron weights. 

— St. Bupt. 
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Farnish the frame for fresh-air opening under school room 
heater. Make of If -inch stuff and place a f -inch mesh woven 
wire-screen in same, to prevent vermin from entering the air- 
chamber. 

AH sash to be If inches thick, with 1^-inch check-rails. 

Inside Blinds, 

All windows in main building are to have inside blinds in four 
leaves, all to have rolling slats and no panels. Hang them with 
wrought iron butts, and fit them in a complete manner. 

Oi'ounds. 

Put up f by 2-inch grounds for all finish of doors, windows, and 

wainscoting. 

Furring. 

The ceiling of school room to be furred with 1 by 2-inch 

strips, placed 16 inches from centers; all to be well nailed to each 

ceiling joist 

Hardware^ Trimmings^ Etc, 

Hang the outside main entrance doors, each with three 5i by 
5i-inch loose-joint wrought japanned butts. Hang all other 
doors with three 5 by 5-inch wrought japanned butts. 

The front doors and all other doors to have black or jet knobs. 

To the front entrance doors put on a good brass-faced mortise- 
lock, with safe night works, steel keys, etc. Put on all other 
doors a good quality of brass faced mortise -locks. 

The front entrance doors to have imitation face, and bolts at 
top and bottom. 

Hang the front transom at top with wrought iron hinges, and 
put on an imitation bronze cupboard catch at bottom. 

All sash to have black japanned sash locks of a good quality ; 
all inside blinds to have imitation bronze shutter bars, knobs, 
etc., and all sash to have imitation bronze sash lifts. 
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Chlhes hooks. 

Each wardrobe to have 25 good airong double eloilies-booka, 
such as generally used in school buildings. 

Put good rubber tipped bumpers, or base knobs, behiod aU 
doora, to prevent them from striking the plastering. 

Also, furnish and place in floor, where ahown, the floor venti- 
lating registers, same to be black japanned, with rolling slats or 
fans, and filling the openings 12 by 18 inches each. 

Finally. 
The carpenter must clear out all rubbish, lumber, benches, etc., 
and sweep all floors clean, and leave the building free from all 
dirt 

S:uUle. 

Build ft scuttle to attic where directed, and make a good sub- 
stantial step-ladder to the same. 

Painting and Glazing. 

Paint all exterior wood and metal work; three coats of best 
quality of white lead and linseed-oil, mixed with color, it so di- 
rected by the building committee. All tin and metal-work must 
first have one heavy coat o£ metalic paint. All sash and front 
doors to be painted a dark olive green. 

All inside work to have two good heavy coats of best quality 
of paint, the last coat to be a neutral tiut or other shade, as 
building committee may suggest. All inside blinds to be shel- 
laced and varnished. Prime all work in the fuel roam. 

All glass throughout to be best quality, single thick American 
glass, four lights to each window ; all to be thoroughly bedded 
and properly set in place, and left whole and sound on the com- 
pletion of the entire work. 

LaOi and Plastering. 

The school room, wardrobes, and entrance hall are to have two 

coats of plastering, the first coat to be of brown mortar, and \.\ift 
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second coat of plaster of Paris and white sand. The hard-finish 
all put on true and even. 

The fuel room will have one heavy coat of brown mortar. 

Blackboards. 

The plastering to form the blackboard in school room is made 
by mixing sufficient lamp-black in the last coat, to make a dark 
or blue black color. This must be put on perfectly true and 
even, and must be satisfactory to the school board or building 
committee ; and then the surface covered with a sufficient number 
of coats of black or green liquid slating to make a solid layer. 

Heating and Ventilation. 

The contractors for this entire work should carefully study the 
mode of heating and ventilation of this building, as shown in the 
plans and as heretofore described. Particular attention must be 
paid by them in making the fioor and walls tight, and excluding 
from the room all external air from these sources. 

Bill of Materials. 

llf cords of rubble-stone. 

1,800 brick. 

26 barrels of lime, 8 bushels to a barrel. 

16 yards of sand. 

13 bushels of plastering hair. 

3,500 feet of lath. 

1 10 inch wall thimble and cap. 

267 feet, 2 pieces, 8 by 10 inches, 20 feet, for girders. 

1,582 feet, 68 pieces, 2 by 10 inches, 14 feet, for joists. 

140 feet, 7 pieces, 2 by 10 inches, 12 feet, for joists. 

572 feet, 22 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 26 feet, for ceiling joists. 

84 feet, 7 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 12 feet, for ceiling joists. 

480 feet, 60 pieces, 1 by 6 inches, 16 feet, for ties and braces 
and for ceiling joists and rafters. 

96 feet, 4 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 18 feet, for wall-platea 
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feet, 4 piecea, 2 by 8 iocbea, 22 feet, for hip-rafiera. 

feet, ISO pieces, 2 by 4 incbea, 16 feet, for outside stud- 
ding. 

feet, 60 piecea, 2 by 4 inches, 12 feet, for partition stud- 
ding, etc, 

feet, 56 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 16 feet, for rafters, 

feet, 2 by S-ineh strips for bridging. 

feet, surfaced common boards for floor lining, roof, and 
sheathing. 

feet, first clear siding. 

feet, second clear 4-inch jointed flooring. 

feet, first clear S-inch matched and beaded wain,icoting. 

feet, 1 by 2-ioeb furring for ceiling. 

pounds of building paper. 

shJDglea, best quality, sawed. 

feet, second clear 1-inch dressed boards for ooroice, frumes, 



300 feet, second clear 2-incb plank for window-sills, buttress, 



900 feet, first and second clear IJ-inch plank for door-jambs, 

casings, water-table, etc. 
200 linea! feet, 5-inch crown-molding. 
186 lineal feet, 3-incb bed-molding. 
186 lineal feet, 2^-iDcb foot-molding. 
40 lineal feet, 3-inch astragal molding for blackboard. 
18 feet, hard wood thresholds, J by 6 inches. 
2 front doors, 2 feet 6 inches by 8 feet, 1| inches thick, 6 

panels. 
6 inside doors, 2 feet 10 inches by 8 feet, 1| inches thick, 4 
panels. 
11 pairs of sash, 28 by 40inch glass, 2 lights. 
.1 transom sash, 2 by 5 feet outside. 
10 pairs of inside Winds. 
144 feet, 14-inch tin gutter. 
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50 feet, tin deck. 

80 pieces, tin flashing. 

6 12 by 18-inch japanned registers. 

41 2-inch axle pulleys, with screwa 

440 pounds of sash weights. 

11 sash locks. 

250 feet of sash cord. 

40 pairs, 2 by 2i inches, iron blind butts, with screws. 

40 pairs, IJ by 2i inches, iron blind flaps, with screws. 

20 tucker bronze shutter bara 

20 tucker bronze blind knobs. 

50 clothes-hooks. 

8 pairs, 5i by 5|- inches, japanned loose pin butts. 

6 pairs, 5 by 5 inches, japanned loose pin butts. 

1 brass-faced Yale lock, with steel keys. 

6 brass-faced mortise-locks. 

1 pair, iron-faced f -inch flush bolts. 

1 keg, three-penny lath nails. 

1 keg, four-penny shingle nails. 

2 kegs, ten-penny common nails. 

1 keg, twenty-penny common niails. 

1 keg. ten-penny casing nails. 



The third design presents the smallest one-room school-house 
whose plans and specifications are furnished in this circular. If 
the outside should be finished plain, with only common clap- 
boards, the estimated cost of erecting the house is $750. The 
panel-work also, in the external walls, can be made in wood or 
brick, according to the preference of the school-district It is 
believed that it will usually be omitted. 

The arrangements on the inside have been selected witl^ the 
view of providing as much floor space as possible, and still pre- 
serving the entries, which are also used as wardrobes, one for each 
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c. The commoa box stove or the school room heater can be 
located in the recess between theentries, and not discommode the 
Bchool in its movements about the room. The recess is utilized 
by seats which the children can occupy on reaching the school- 
house cold mornings. The teacher's platlorm is set in the rear 
end of the room, in accordance with the wishes ol some teachers, 

I and for the purpose of providing sufficient blackboard at that end 
for the school. 
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As before observed, the chimney should never be built behind 
the teacher, and the stove-pipe run from the front end of the room, 
over the pupils' heads, into it. If preferred, it can be erected on 
the opposite side of the house from the position it now occupies, 
and near the other entry door. As already stated, its smoke-flue 
should have its transverse area of 10 by 12 inches ; and its venti- 
lating flue, at least 12 by 12 inches. This direction is imperative, 
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if even tolerable veotilation with a stove is secured. The chim- 
ney should be carried, as indicated in the perspective, as high at 
least as the ridge of the roof, so that the wind will not cause in 
it a downward draught at any time. 

Directly under the stove must be placed a large-sized common 
floor registsr, opening into a tight cold-air chamber, 3 -by 3 feet in 
size. The outside orifice of this chamber can be constructed in 
the front wail between the steps. This should be the case, if the 
house is situated ao as to face the west ; but if any other direction, 
this orifice should be made in the western or northern wall, 
whether on the other end or either side of the house, and the fresh 
air conducted through a wooden duct under the floor joists to the 
chamber beneath the stove. 

The room is designed for thirty pupils, seated at double desks. 
The floor area of the room, not including the recess for the stove, 
i 502 square feet and furnishes 16.7 such feet for each of the 
pupiJa As the room is 12 feet high, it contains, outside the recess, 
200.8 cubic feet of air for each pupil. The width of the entries 
is 5 feet, and the length of the longest side is 7^ feet 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRDCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

(Prepared by B. 8. Hosia, CooksTllle, Rock Conn^, Wis.) 

'Foundation Walls and Piers. 

Excavate a trench 3 feet deep under the outside wall, and pits 

for the chimney and the 'three piers sustaining the floor. The 

■wall must be 5 feet high, measuring from the bottom of the trench 

to the top of the wall ; and in width, not less than 18 inches at 

the bottom and 12 inches at the top. It must be laid up in good 

lime mortar, and show 2 feet in height above the line of grading 

around the building. It must be coursed with quarry stone, with 

raised joints of mortar. 

Build a chimney of two flues, as shown on perspective and floor 
plan ; the top above the roof to be of hard brick ; all Joints to be 
f veil filled with mortar, and plastered smooth inside, Build three 
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piers, 18 by 18 inches, under the center sill, and piers under 
corners of platforms to outside doors. 

Chimney must be, as shown on the plan, with ventilating shaft, 12 
by 12 inches in the clear, and smoke-flue, 10 by 12 inches, and 
plastered on the inside ; and a diamond face register, with no fans 
or rolling slats, placed on a level with the floor. 

Sills and Joists. 

Three sills run lengthwise the building, and there are two cross- 
sills, to be 6 by 8 inches, of sound timber. The joists, 2 by 8 
inches, are set 12 inches to centers. Frame into the side sills the 
cross-sills, and spike or otherwise fasten the joists at the ends to 
prevent the building from spreading. The joists are to rest on top 
of center sill and spiked together. 

Studding, 

Studs are to be 2 by 4-inch stuff, 12 feet long, framed into sills, 
and to be double at corners and all doors and window openings. 
Set them 12 inches to centers behind the blackboard. 

Plates, 

Plates are to be of two thicknesses, well spiked to studding, 
and lapped so as to secure the greatest strength. 

Upper Joists and Rafters, 

Upper joists must be one continuous length, 2 by 6 inches, set 
16 inches to centers, resting on the plates and spiked thereto. 

The rafters are to be 2 by 4 inches, and of suitable length 
to give the required pitch to roof, as shown in perspective, well 
spiked to plates and joists, and set 16 inches to centers. 

Joiats and rafters are to be trussed together with 1 by 6-inch 
stuff, one piece nailed to peak of rafters and to center of joists, 
with intersecting pieces on each side nailed at right angles with 
the centers of the rafters, to prevent the roof and joists from sag- 
ging. All joists, studding, and rafters to be placed 16 inches 
from centers, except behind the blackboard. 
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Outside Sheeting and Weather-hoards. 
The building must be eheeted on outside of studding with good 
sound lumber, well nailed with ten-penny naila, and covered with 
tarred paper or building boards, well lapped, extending under 
corner-boards and window-framea Siding must be best qual- 
ity of pine, lapped not leas than one inch and well nailed with eight- 
peony nails. II it ia desired to have the building show panel- 
work as designed in the perspective, it may be done with 2 bj 
4-inch stuff, planed and rabbeted on upper edge or well flashed 
with tin, to keep out moisture from the sheeting. All outside 
casings and comer-boards must be free from sap-wood or shakes, 

^Iioof and Cornice. 
The roof must have a projection of 20 inches at least, with 
suitable moldings and drapery boards for cornice, using narrow 
wainscoting, beaded, or flooring with center bead, to form the 
plancier of cornice. Koof-boards must belaid with tight joints, 
and covered with best quality of pine or cedar shingles, laid not 
more than 6 inches to the weather. Finish the ridge with a neat 
ridge-board, well nailed on the shingles. 
Floor. 

Floor must be of two thicknesses, dressed lumber. The lining 
may be of common 6-inGh seasoned boards, dressed and laid down 
before plastering. The floor must be of good second clear 6-inch 
flooring, jointed, and well nailed with ten-penny casing nails, 
breaking joints with the lining, and laid down after the roooa is 
plastered and wainscoted. And all inside finish must be put up 
after the plastering ia well dried. 

Plastering. 

Plastering must reach down to the floor, to be what ia known 
as two-coat work and hard-finish, except blackboard, which 
must have three coats and hard-finish, with a large percentage of 
plaster of Paris in each coat, and covered with patent slating 
rubbed down and coated until it presents a smooth surface. 
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Windows, 

Windows must be hung and balanced with weights and best 
Silver-lake sash cord with suitable fastenings, Payson's tucker 
bronze sash lock and sash lifts. Size of glass, of four lights, 14 
by 82 inches, best quality American sheet 

Wainscoting. 

All rooms must be wainscoted with first clear narrow matched 

stuff, beaded, placed vertically, and finished with suitable cap and 

cove-molding. Cap of wainscoting under blackboard to form 

crayon troughs. The wainscoting in the clothes-rooms to be 6 

feet high. 

Teacher's Platform. 

This platform to be, as shown on floor plan, 4J by 8 feet in 
size, and six inches high. Corner cupboards made as on plan. 

Blachhoard. 

This should fill all the space at the end of the room between 
the cupboards, and the base placed two feet and six inches from 
the floor, and the top seven and a half feet from the same. 

Steps. 

These must be made, as shown on floor plan and perspective, of 
sound two^nch plank, dressed, and with easy steps. The posts 
and railings must be made of second clear lumber, dressed. Set 
japanned foot-scrapers one to each lower step. 

liell Tower, 

Bell tower must be constructed as shown in perspective, and 
deck covered with tin and flashed around posts to prevent any 
leakage in roof, and covered outside with cut shingles. 

Entries. 

The entries must be provided with suitable shelving for dinner 
pails, and school-house wardrobe- hooks, according to the number 
of pupils. Each entry must be provided with a suitable bench or 
broad low shelf for wash basin and water-pail. 
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Doors. 
Outside doors are to be of four or six panels, 1\ inclies in 
* thicknea?, hung with three pairs of loose pin butts, at]d provided 
with heavy Japanned handlea, and dead locks to be 3 by 7 inches, 
with frames for transom lights, as shown in perspective. Inside 
doors to be 2 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, and If inches 
thick, hung with three pairs of butts, each with the handles same 
as outside doora 

Painlivg. 

The exterior of the building must be painted with two coals of 
•"ifwint, equal to best white lead and oil, of such color as the dis- 
trict board may direct. Inside painting must be of two good 
GoatSp and grained light oak, with good coat o£ varnish, 
Finish. 
All inside £nish must be plain 4i-inch casings, with O, G. 
molding on face edge, with square-edge head-piece, 5 inches wide, 
and at least ^ inch thicker than the face casings. All material 
used must be of beat quality designated in bill of lumber, and all 
work done in the moat substantial and workman-like manner, and 
to tbe acceptance of the building committee. 

I Bill of Maienals. 

3 sills, 6 by 8 inches, 31 feet long. 
2 sills, 6 by 8 inches, 22 feet long. 
56 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 11 feet long. 
25 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 22 feet long. 
70 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 16 feet long. 
70 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 12 feet long. 
18 pieces, 2 by 4 inche?, 18 feet long. 
12 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 14 feet long. 
25 pieces, 1 by 6 inches, 3 feet long. 
So pieces, 1 by 6 inches, 6 feet long. 
,400 feet, common boards, dressed, 
1,200 feet, common roof-boards. 
feet, floor lining, dressed. 
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850 feet, flooriDg, dressed and jointed. 

1,800 feet, clear siding. 

650 feet, wainscoting and cornice. 

800 feet, second clear 1-inch finishing lumber. 

150 feet, second clear plank for door-jambs, etc. 

200 feet, lumber for bell tower, assorted. 

75 feet, 2-inch plank for outside platform. 

2,400 feet of lath. 

9,000 shingles for roof and bell tower. 

2 outside doors, If inches thick, 3 by 7 feet, 6 panels. 

2 inside doors. If inches thick, 2 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 

10 inches, 6 panels 

2 transom windows, 2 by 3 feet. If inches thick. 

6 windows, 4 lights each, glass, 14 by 32 inches. 

4 store-door handles, heavy japanned. 

2 two tumbler dead locks. 

2 foot-scrapers. 

1 gross of No. 10 i-inch screws. 

6 pairs, 3^ by 3i-inch loose pin butts. 

4 dozen of wardrobe-hooks. 

6 sash lifts 

6 meeting rail locks. 

200 pounds, eight-penny nails. 

50 pounds, twenty-penny nails. 

50 pounds, ten-penny nails. 

60 pounds, three-penny nails. 

50 pounds, ten-penny casing^nails. 

20 pounds, eight-penny casing nails. 

6 pounds, six-penny casing nails. 

5i cords of stone. 

1,350 bricks. 

40 bushels of lime. 

200 pounds of white lead. 

10 gallons of linseed-oil. 

1^ gallons of varnish. 
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The fourth design of a one-room school-house is fiirniabed by 
D. R Jones, architect, Madison, Wig. The building has a solid 
and attractive appearance, and provides, in its nearly square form, 
many ol the most desirable conveniencei for a aohool. The ele- 
vations for the rear end and tha sides would show the same style 
of the main root as the one presented for the front. While the 
height of the outside of the house may be retained to preserve 
the proper proportion in its dimensions, theceilingof the school 
room should be placed not over fourteen feet above the floor, for 
the reasons which have already been assigned. 
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The location of the partitions on the inside was made, in part, 
for the purpose of supplying light on the left and behind the 
Bcbolars when seated, and of excluding it frotn their right. The 
window surface in the school room is equal to almost one-fourth 
of the floor area ; and, therefore, satisfies the best conditions for 
lighting a room of the size and shape of the one given. All the 
small rooms, particularly the wardrobes, are abundantly supplied 
with light It can be observed here, as it could under the pre- 
vious designs for these small school- houses, that the silU of the 
windows in the school roam should be raised a foot to a foot and 
a half, 30 as to bring ihe bottoms of the windows between three 
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The wood and apparatus rooms, though only 4^ feet wide, one 
being 8 feet long, and the other 10 feet, are excellent appendages 
to the school room. The " corridor " and " hat room " are both 5 
feet in width, and the former 14f feet long and the latter 9 feet. 
The " class room " is 24 by 28 feet in its floor surface, and 15 feet in 
height It will accommodate 42 pupils, 6 of whom must be 
seated at single desks in one row, and the others at double desks 
in three rows. The floor area, allotted to each pupil, is 16 square 
feet, and the amount of air space is 240 cubic feet 

The arrangements for heating and ventilation are, in the main, 
the same as heretofore presented. Careful attention must be 
given, under this system, in order to secure the necessary currents of 
air and its speedy removal from the school room, to the construction 
of this room and the basement under the whole floor that thev both 
will not permit the air to escape through any cracks or crevices in 
the walls and floor, nor through any openings except those provided 
for ventilation. The air-chamber under the heater must be built 
so tightly that none of the foul air forced into the basement can 
enter it The apertures of this chamber, whether leading into the 
heater or through the outside wall to the external air, must each 
have the area of 420 square inches. This direction is based on 
the rule that such an opening for the supply of fresh air must 
have as many as 10 square inches for every pupil attending 
school. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

General Remarks. 

All the lumber used in the building must be well seasoned. 
The common and framing lumber must be free from large or 
loose knots, that will impair its strength. Second clear lumber 
must be free from the same, and from blue sap and splits. Clear 
lumber must be soft white pine. None of the interior finish will 
be put on until the last coat of plaster is dry. 

For dimensions of building, general style, and construction, etc, 
see the elevation, section, and plan. 
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Since these specifications are made for general use, the exact 
depth of the foundation walls below the surface of the ground, 
Tijth ol footing course, eta, must be determined by the parties 
building, and must vary according to the nature of the soil, etc. 

The excavated trenches under the foundation walla to be 3 feet 
deep, and 18 inches wide. After the walls are completed, pack 
around them on the outside so as to make a slight water^shed all 
around the building. If the distance of the water-table above 
ground will be made les3 than what it shows on the elevation, the 
soil must be removed from the inclosure of the walls to a depth 
of one foot below the bottom of the joists, and must be made 
smooth on top. Remove surplus soil o3 the premises. 

WalU. 
Build a foundation wail under the exterior sills all around, as 
shown in section. It must be built with good stone and mortar 
all through. Check the tops of the side walls to receive the full 
width of the joists, as shown in section ; and after the timbers are 
laid, build up behind the sills all around even with the top of the 
timbers. All crevices in the interior of the walla must be thor- 
oughly built with stone and mortar. The wall facing above 
ground to be built of "hammer dressed " range work, neaily 
pointed. Build four piers 3 feet deep in the ground under plat- 
form and steps. Set large flat stones embedded in the ground 
I under posts for a central support 
B Chimnsy. 

Start the chimney on a foundation of large flat stones, embed- 
ded in mortar. Chimnej to have two flues, one a smoke-flue 8 by 
12 inches inside ; and the other, a vent-flue, 8 by 30 inches inside. 
Set a wall thimble in the amoke-flue about 18 inches below the 
ceiling, and leave an opening 8 by 30 inches in the front of the 
vent flue, just under the floor joists. The fluea must be built 
with great care, all joints must be thoroughly filled with mortar. 
Plaster the flues smooth inside. The brick tor topping off the 
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chimney outside must be burned hard. Set tin counter-flashings 
in the brick-work just above the roof, all around the chimney. 
On the upper side, the tin must be wide enough to reach under 
two courses of shingles. 

Frame. 

Sills to be 6 by 6 inches, mortised and tenoned at corners, and 
mortised for studding and joists, and must be laid pefectly level and 
embedded in mortar. Joists to be 2 by 12 inches, set 16 inches 
to centers, with two rows of bridging, — one row to be under the 

« 

partition running along one side, and the other row half-way be- 
tween the sill and beam. Eun a 6 by 6-inch beam under the cen- 
ter of the joists resting on 6 by 6-inch posts, set every 6 feet 
apart Set four layers of tarred paper under each post on the 
stone. 

Studding to be 2 by 6 inches, set 16 inches to centers, and 
double at corners, and on each side of all door and window open- 
ings ; and a studding set between, under all plaster on which will 
be blackboards, making studding under all blackboards 8 inches 
to centera Wall-plates to be 2 by 6 inches, doubla Ceiling 
joists to be 2 by 6 inches, set 16 inches to centers ; and rafters to 
be 2 by 6 inches, set 16 inches to centers, with 1 by 6-inch ties, 
from top of rafters to the ceiling joists, as shown on section. Two 
ties to each joist to be nailed to the jack-rafters, after passing the 
hip-rafters. Deck frame to be 2 by 6 inches, double ; and deck 
joists to be 2 by 8 inches, framed with a slope from the center to 
each end. Baise small gables in front and on two sides, as shown 

on elevation. 

Inclostngs. 

Sheathe with matched fencing on the outside of the studding 
all around. Make the cornice, corner-boards, outside casings, 
water-table, and brackets under the front hood, of second clear 
lumber, well put together. Water-table If inches thick with a 
lip, and casings and corner- boards IJ inches thick. Cornice to be 
made with a belt frieze, as shown on elevation. All must be 
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made watertight between belt aod siding. The projecting part 
ol the coroice to return in front around the hood over the brack- 
ets. Cover with building paper on the sheathing all around. The 
paper must reach under all casings and corner-boards, and over- 
lap at all joints fully two inches. Belt over window-frames to 
have lip on the upper edge to take the frieze boards. 

Cover the outside with first clear aiding, laid to overlap each 
other fully one inch. Cover tbe rafters with roof-b.iards, nailed 
closely together. Shingle with best sawed shingles, laid 44 inches 
to the weather. Cover the valleys with tin 14 inches wide, which 
must be of the best I. C. roofing tin, well locked at the joints and 
soldered on both sides. Run a light cornice on the gables, and 
shingle the front with cut shingles, as shown on elevation. Cover 
the hips and ridges with neat boards, and set crests and finials as 
shown on elevation. Flash with tin around the gables and chim- 
ney. Cover the deck with tin, and run the front of the tin down 
over the edges of the deck, so as to make all water-tight. Set a 
tin gutter in front of the hood roof, and a conductor to follow the 
bracket to the ground. Box around ihe pipe 5 feet high from 
the ground. Construct the outside steps of second clear 2-inch 
plank, made in strips about 3 inches wide, laid about ^ inch apart 
All must be well nailed to strong plank carriages underneath. 
Make the buttresses of narrow matched and beaded wainscoting 
for the sides, with 1-inch base around the bottom, and the top 
made of second clear 2-inch plank, as shown on elevation. 

Inside Work. 
Lay the floor of second clear and matched pine flooring, with 
registers in the floor, as shown on plan. Kegislers to be 9 by 12 
inches, to have no fans or bordera Smooth over all uneven 
joints in the floor. After the plaster is all dry, wainscot all 
around the school room with narrow matched and beaded second 
clear wainsooting, 2 feet 6 inches high, with a projecting cap on 
, top, aod a fillet under the cap. Hollow out the top of the cap 
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under blackboard to form cra^oo trougb. 'WainscotiDg must be 
scribed close to tbe floor, and a small fillet nailed to the floor 
close agaioat ihe wainscoting. Wainscot tbe four small rooms, 
also the vestibule, in tbe same manner, 6 feet bigb, with cap 
and fillet on top. Hang all the windows with weights and pullejs, 
and best hempen sash cord. Set on the meeting rail of each win- 
dow a Pajson's tucker bronze sash lock. Hang inside blinds on 
the school room windows, to be four-leaf wide and two-leaf high, 
all up-and-down joints to be rabbeted and beaded, to have rolling 
slats, and to be hung with light iron blind hinges, and fastened 
with strong tucker bronze bars. Set in the hat and cloak rooms 
strong Bchool-house clothes-hooks, two rows all around, hooka to 
set about 8 inches apart. 

Door jambs to be made of If-inch clear stuff, rabbeted. Set 
hard wood threshholds under all the doors, and hard wood sills 
for the outside doors. Case the doora and windows with a -J by 
5-inch molded edge casing, aod with a neat baud-mold. Hang all 
doors with 4^ by 4^-inch japanned pin butts, three butts to each 
door. Set a strong bronze thumb latch on each door, and a barrel 
bolt on the inside of the rear door ; two bolts on one lap of tbe 
front door to be ^-inch bolts, one at the top and the other at the 
bottom, with eyelets all complete. Set on the front door a Yale 
Btore-door lock with two sleel keys. All the doors to be If inches 
thick, four raised panels to each, except front doors, for plan of 
which see elevation. Door sash and casings to be of clear lumber. 
Set two japanned foot-scrapers, one at each end ot the lower 
front steps, and one on the lower rear step. Set a strip of narrow 
molding on the plaster above the blackboards. Set up some 
shelves in the Library room, as directed by the building com- 
mittee. All the above work must be put together in the best 
manner. 

Lathing and Plastering. 

Lath all walls and ceilings with partly seasoned lath, nailed about 
i inch apart, breaking joints with alternate strip under all black- 
boards, and every three strips throughout elsewhere. Lath behind 
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all wainacoting clear down to the floor. Plaster all with three 
coata of plaster. In the school room each of the first two coats 
of mortar under the blackboards must contain fullj one-third, in 
bulk, of plaster of Paris. The last coat throughout the room to 
be haid-finished. The walls uoder the blackboards must be 
made perfectly smooth and true on the surface, and troweled hard. 
Do all the repairing required after the other branches of the work 
are completed. Clean all the rubbish out o£ the building. 

Painting and Glazing. 
Paint all the outside and inside wood-work, except the floor 
and roof shingles, with three coats of paint, mixed with pure 
white lead and linseed-oil, and with other ingredients to bring the 
ahades of colors to suit the building committee. Putty all nail 
holes, splits, and open jiiints. Shellac all knots and sap spots. 
Furnish and set all the glass, to be of A. A. quality, single thick 
American sheet, to be embedded in putty, pinned and back-puttied. 

Bill of Materials. 
9 cords of rubble-stooe 
2,858 brick. 

31 barrels of lime, 
loads of aaod. 
bushels of plastering hair, 
barrels of plaster of Paris, 
feet of lath. 

7 or 10-inch wall thirable and cap. 
feet, 3 sills, 6 by 6 inches, 35 feet long, 
feet, 2 sills, 6 by 6 inches, 30 feet long. 
1 sill, by 6 inches, 12 feet long, for posts under beam. 
1,600 feet, 50 joists, 2 by 12 inches, 16 feet long. 

65 feet, strips, 1 by 3 inches, for bridging, 
8,820 feet, 245 studding, 2 by 6 inches, 16 feet long, for wall- 
plates and partitions. 
810 feet, 27 joists, 2 by 6 inches, 30 feet long, for ceiling. 
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104 feet, 4 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 28 feet long, for hip-rafters. 
1,080 feet, 60 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 18 feet long, for rafters and 
deck frame. 
87 feet, 2 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 16 feet long, for deck joists. 
55 feet, 6 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 14 feet long, for gable- 
rafters. 
250 feet, 50 pieces, 6-inch fencing, 10 feet long, for ties from 
rafters to ceiling. 
2,100 feet, matched fencing, for outside sheathing. 
1,600 square feet of tarred building paper. 
1,500 feet, roof-boards. ' 

18,000 sawed shingles, the best quality. 
1,550 feet, first clear siding. 

1,400 feet, second clear 1-inch boards, dressed, for cornice, 
frames, etc. 
160 lineal feet, 4-inch crown-molding. 
144 lineal feet, 3-inch bed-molding. 
42 lineal feet, 2-inch crown-molding for small gables. 
320 feet, 2-inch second clear plank, for steps, buttresses, 

window-sills, etc. 
200 feet, l^-inch second clear plank, for water-table, window- 
stools, and crayon trough. 
300 feet, IJ-inch second clear plank, for corner-boards, out- 
side casings, etc. 
1,050 feet, second clear matched flooring. 
1,360 feet, narrow matched and beaded second clear wains- 
coting. 
200 feet, first clear IJ-inch plank, for doorjambs. 
850 feet, first clear 1 inch boards, dressed, for inside finish. 
450 lineal feet of band-molding. 
36 lineal feet of narrow molding, over blackboards. 
4 brackets, under front hood, clear plank. 
15 pairs of sash for windows, If inches thick, 8 lights, 14 

by 26 inches, and check-rail. 
7 pairs of inside blinds for the above in school rooms. 
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^1 


pairs of paneled doore, 2 feet 10 inches bj 8 feet, 1| ^M 




iDches thick. ^H 


^1 


front doora, aixpaneled, 2 ffset 8 inchea by 8 feet, If ^M 




iDchea thick, panels of diagonal wainscoting. ^H 


^1 


transom sash, 4 by 5 feet 4 inches outside. ^M 


^1 


oak door-sills, one 10 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, 2 inches 




thick ; and one 10 inches by 3 feet 10 inches, 2 inches 




thick. 


^m 


hard wood thresholds, J by 6 inches, and 3 feet long. ^^^ 


^M 


tin gutter, 12 feet long, 14 inches wide. ^^H 


^H 


3-iuch conductor, IS feet long. ^^^^^^H 


^1 


valleys, 14 inches wide, 14 feet long. ^^^^^^^| 


^1 


feet ^^^^^1 


^m 18 


tin flashings. ^^^^^^| 


^B 140 


^^^^^^1 


^1 




^1 


registers, 9 by 12 inches. ^^^^^^H 


^1 


register, 16 by 20 inchea ^^^^^^H 


^H 60 


stile pulleys, with screws. ^^^^^^H 


^H 60 


sash cast-iron weights. ^^^^^^| 


^H 420 


feet, hempen gash cord. ^^^^^^1 


^H 15 


Pftyson'a sash locks. ^^^^^ 


^H 28 


pairs, 2 by 2^ inches, narrow iron blind butts, with 




screws. 


^B 28 


pairs, IJ by 2J inches, flap iron blind butts, with screws. ^M 


^H 14 


tucker bronze shutter bars. ^M 


^H 15 


pairs, 4i by ii inches, japanned pin bults, with screws. ^H 


^H 


strong bronze door thumb latches. ^H 


^H 


|-inch barrel bolt ^H 


^1 


|-inch flush holts, iron face and knob, with screws. ^H 


^H 


Yale store-door lock, with two steel keys. ^H 


^H 


keg, three-penny lath nails. ^^M 


^H 


keg, four-penny shingle nails. ^^^^^H 


^M 3 


kegs, ten-penny nails. ■ ^^^^^H 


^^^1 


keg, eight-penny casing nails, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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1 keg, spikes. 

50 pounds of putty. 

2 lights of glass, 30 by 44 inches, A. A., single thickaesa. 
120 lights of glasa, 14 by 26 inches, A. A., single thickness. 
100 pounds of white lead. 

53 gallons of linseed-oil. 



The fifth design of a one-room building wis prepared by H. C, 
Kocb & Ca, architects, of Milwaukee It is for a unique and yet | 
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modest country school-house. It can be selected by district boards 
who wish to build such a house with the entrance on the south side, 
and with the longer axis of the school room running east and west 
The main light, in that case, would be supplied from the north. 
The porch in front will be a special convenience to the school. 

This design is for a frame building, the gables finished lo imi- 
tate timber-work. Tbe frame should be sheathed with matched 
fencing, and then covered with shingles, as indicated in the per- 
spective; or it may be Bnished with siding in the usual way. 

The roofs are all shingled. The cornices and all outside finish 
must be plain and neat. 
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The building is 45 by 27 feet on the ground, and furnishes 
wardrobes separate for girls and boys, and situated on the right 
and left of the vestibule. The latter baa the floor surface of 8 by 
8 feet; and each of the former, 17^ by 5 feet. The school room 
measures 43 by 20 feot at the bottom, and should be 14 feet high 
to the ceiling. It will accommodate 65 pupils seated at single 
desks. The blackboards can be prepared on the walls in front 
and to the right oE the school. 

The smoke-flue in the chimney should have the sectional area 
of 8 by 18 inches ; and the ventilating flue, at least 12 by 18 
inches. 

The directions for drainage, foundation walls, cellar, plastering, 
wainscoting, floor, teacher's platform, heating, and ventilation, will 
be found in the description of these subjects under the ninth design, 
for a one-story and three-room school building. An exception in 
reference to the uaeot a furnace should be made. The school room 
heater, with its accompanying arrangements for ventilation, can 
advantageously be substituted for it in this house. 

2- Two-room School-houses . — These are designed principally for 
the larger villages and for wards in the smaller cities, in wbioh 
about 150 children attend the school, usually in the prioaary and 
intermediate departments. 

The sixth design in number and the first of this class, was pre- 
pared by H. C. Koch & Co., architects, of Milwaukee. It ia for a-l 
brick building, with frame gables to imitate timber-work, having 
panels finished with shingles or common siding. Its entire length 
is 82 feet It has only one story, and provides for the girls and 
boys separate wardrobes, each 5 feet in width. It has also a 
teacher's room, 12 by 16 feet in size, which can also he used for 
the recitation of classes when desired. The larger school room is 
26 by 43 feet at the floor, and accommodates 84 pupils ; and the 
smaller one, 25 by 34 feet, and accommodates 60 pupils. The 
height of these rooms should be 14 feet, to increase somewhat the 
air space, which, with the floor surface, in this design as well 
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the previous one, is not quite euffident, even if ooly small children 
should occupy the seats furnished. 

For the conatmction of the foundation and the cellar, and for 
inside finish throughout, see description under the ninth design. 
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The seventh design is furaished by II. C. Koch k Co., of Mil- I 
waakee; aod consists of a plain and yet beautiful frame bailding, 
two stories in height, with one school room in each story. It is J 
here presented to meet the preferences of the people in manjr J 
small villages for a two-story school-house. Bat all things coa-T 
sidered, a one-story building supplies, as before stated, the g 
est number of coiiTBDieaces for a Bchool. 
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The outside of this design is in imitation of timber-work. The 
panels of the lower part are fioiahed with siding, and those of the 
upper part are shingled. 

In each story separate wardrobes open from the vestibule, and 
form an entrance into the school room. The principal portion of 
the house is 43 by 26J feet at the base; and the wing is 26^ by 
14^ feet Seating is provided in each school room for 78 pupils. 
The wardrobes are each 5 feet in width, and the vestibule is 14 by 
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10 feet at the floor. The height of each stor; between joists should 
be at least 13 feet. 




DESIGN T-PIEST AND SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

See deacriptioD under the ninth design, for coostraction of the 
foundatioD and cellar, and for the inside finish tbioughout. 

3. Three room School-houses. It is very desirable in some of the 
villages of the State to erect such houses, arranged for only three 
departments of a school and one school room for each depart- 
meet A recitation room should.often be added to accommodate 
some extra classes from the highest department, which may em- 
brace both grammar and high school pupils. The two succeed- 
ing designs meet this demand. 

The eighth design was prepared by D. R Jones, architect, of 
Madison, and presents a very neat looking aod substantinl build- 
ing, two stories in height. 

The specifications require that the outside walls above the 
foundations should be built of brick. The size of the boase will 
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permit the erection of a balloon-rrame, covered with brick in a 
single thickness. It would not impair the appearance of the 
building to make each story only H feet high instead of 15 feet, 
as ahown in the section, . The front elevation exhibits the shape 
o£ the roof, as also seen from the rear end and either of the sides. 
The basement plan indicates that the school and recitation rooma 
can all be warmed siifQcienlly by one furnace. This is the case 
when it is large enough to supply fully 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per minute, and it is situated in the position as shown. The fluea 
• leading from it into the school rooms are straight and vertical ; 
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but tbe heated air for tbe recitation room on the second floor ia 
driven through a horizontal pipe which terminates in a small 
fine in the outside wall, opening above into this room. The 
closest attention must ba given to the construction of the fonlaif 
ducta, connecting the different rooms with the ventilating shaft. 
If all these have the capacity to supply the school rooms and to- 
carry away from them the air furnished per minute from the fur- 
nace, a complete change of this air would take place in one-third 
of an hour; and every pupil in all the rooms would be provided 
each minute with 12.9 cubic feet of pure warm air. 
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The floor surface of each of the lower school rooms is 660 
square feet, and will accommodate 42 pupils, giving 15.7 sucb fe?t. 
to every pupil, and also 238 cubic feet of air space. The large- 
room in the second story will seat 70 pupils, and furnish for every 
pupil a greater number of both these scjnare and cubic feet. 

In all the rooms occupied by the school for study, including 
the recitation room, ample space is provided for blackboards on 
tbe walls in which there are no window?. The best position for 
the teacher's platform in the left-hand " class room " on the first 
floor, is between the entrance doors, — the same as in the other 
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"class room," This requires, of course, a portion of the light 
from the windows to fall over the right shoulders of the childrea 
in their seats. On the whole, lees inconvenience will be experi- 
enced from this arrangement than from having the platform sit- 
uated near the hot-air register of the room. 

Specifications fob Construction of the Building. 

General Remarks. 

Whatever work is shown by the plana or included in thi 

apecifications or fairly implied by either or both, ia to be consid- , 

ered as part of the work to be performed by the contractor. The 3 

-i^ .,o.ee "*. 
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contractor or a competent foremaD is expected to be od the work 
during all working hours in order to secure a faithful carrying out 
of the plans and specifications. 

For the general style of the building, position of doors and 
windows, height of stories, etc., see plana, section, and elevation. 
Where distances are given in figures, follow the figures instead of 
scaling sinall plans. 

All the materials used in the construction ot the building must 
be the best of the grade specified. The framing lumber must be 
free from large or loose knots and rot. Second clear lumber must 
be free from large or loose knots, rot, splits, and blue sap. Al! 
lumber must be well seasoned, and the inside finishing lumber 
thoroughly kiln-dried. 
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Mason Work. 
Excavate a basement under the whole building, S feet deep in 
tha clear. The amount of filling and grading {if any) and the 
height from the graded line to the under side of the water-table 
muat be determined by the building oomraittee. Excavation 
must be six inches larger all around than the outside measure- 
men la of the basement walls; and after the walla shall have be- 
come dry, refill the 6-inch space with sand or gravel (it it can be 
easily procured), well packed in. Excavate under the side wall 
adjacent to the window used for cold air, 3 feet below the basement 
floor. Excavate coldair duct, and the area around cellar door- 
way, one foot below the basement floor. Excavate pits under the 
front platform and under the front of the steps, and a trench 
under the footing course 2 feet 6 inches wide and 8 inches deep. 
If any filling will be necessary around the building, deposit the 
soil in a manner that will form a grade as directed by the build- 
ing committee or superintendent. Eemove all surplus soil off 
the premises. 

Walls. 

Lay-a footing course of large stones extending across the 
trenches. Said footing course to be embedded iu thin mortar 
grouting, poured into the trenches before the atones are laid. Lay 
a similar footing course, 16 inches wide, under all the brick par- 
tition walls shown on basement plan. 

Outside basement walls to be of stone, built true to a line on 
both faces, and the interior of the wall thoroughly filled, first by 
supplying the crevices well with mortar, and then embedding 
atone in the mortar. In no case will it be allowed to fill crevices 
with dry stone-chips, and slush mortar over the top. Make the 
wall-facing above ground of rock-faced range work, with pitched 
edges neatly pointed with white mortar. Cut the corners, jambs, 
caps, and sills smooth drove work so as to fit close to the frames. 

Point the rubble walla smooth outside and inside. Build the 
brick partition walls as shown on the plans, to be 8 inches thick. 
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Turn flat archea over lintels, which are over all dcxjr and window 
openings. Baild all the basement walls up even with the tops of 
the first floor joists. Build a chimney of three fluea. The center 
one to be a smoke-flue 16 by 12 inches, and the side ones to be 
16 by 36 inches each. All must be well built, all joints care- 
fully filled with mortar, and each flue plastered smooth inside. 
Leave an opening in each vent-flne, near the floor of each story, 
to receive a register 20 by 20 inches. Set thimble in the smoke- 
flue in the basement for the furnace smoke-pipe. Build a cold-air 
. duct under the basement floor to be laid with 4-ineh brick walls 
on the sides, and i-inch brick arch on top, with two inches of 
concrete on bottom. The duct to have the capacity of 1,200 
square inches inside, and made to extend under the center of the 
furnace. Top oS the brick arch, to be 2 inches below the base- 
ment floor. 

The window admitting cold air into the duct, must be mads 
fully the capacity of the duct. IE the ground at that point is too 
high to permit a window of that size above ground, there must 
be an area built around the window, with a cut stone coping on 
top. Build area walls of cellar stairway, as shown on the plan, 
with cut slone coping on top. Build piers of stone in the ground 
and of briok above ground, under the front of the platform at 
main entrance, and under the front of the steps. 

Out Slone, 

In addition to the cut stone mentioned for the basement, there 
■will be a cut stone water-table all around, cut stone window and 
door-sills, cat stone caps for the doors, but not for the windows of 
the first story, cut stone keys for the windows of the second story, 
and a cut stone sill course all around under the second story win- 
dows. The kind of stone to be used, must be selected by the 
building committee. For the design, see elevation. The stone 
must be cut true and smooth, and must be set with small neat 
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Brick- work. 

The outside walls above the water-table to be built of brick. 
The color must be determined by the building committee. Walls 
to be 12 inches thick, with binders at every seventh course in the 
lace. The binders must be blind so as to show stretchers all 
along on the face. All the face brick must be burned hard, must 
be of uniform color and size, and laid true with small straight 
joints, neatly struck. All the end as well as the bed and side- 
joints must be thoroughly filled with mortar, so as to fill up all 
the crevices between the brick. The belt courses are to be made- 
of brick standing up and down, and set diagonally with the cor- 
ners outwards. All such belts and arches over the second story 
windows must be set perfectly true, and the outlines of the arches 
turned regularly, and the brick cut so that the mortar joints be 
kept the same size all along the joint Brick -work to continue 
up behind the frieze to the top of the lookout brackets. Lay in 
the inner course of brick i by 3-inch wall strips, every 2 feet 
apart in both stories, to be laid in dry between the brick, but 
well filled with mortar behind. After the brick-work is finished, 
slush mortar into the joints between the window and door-frames 
and brick all around, so as to be air-tight 

Build a hot-air flue in the end wall, to conduct heat into the 
recitation room, as shown on plans, with an opening for a 10 by 
16-incli register in said room, just above the floor. Shut oS the 
flue just above the register, and leave a two-inch air space between 
said flue and the outer course of brick. Plaster this flue smooth 
inside. Do all the brick-work necessary around the furnace, as 
directed by the heating engineer, including cutting for heat pipes 
in the brick partition Walls. 

Carpenter Work, 

Joists of first and second floors to be 3 by 14 inches, set 16 
inches to centers, with two rows of bridging to each tier of joists. 
The short joists from the wall across the corridors to the partition 
can be made of those 2 by 12 inches. If preferable, the first floor 
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Joi3ts under the school rooms can be 2 by 12 iaehe?, with beams 
and posts in the basement for ceatral supports. Joists must be 
dressed loan uniform size and shape. Frame double trimmers 
and headers at stairways. Partitions of first and second floors to 
be made of atadding 2 by 6 inches, set 12 inches to centers, and 
one tier of cross-bridging in the center. Studding of second floor 
partitions, where possible, must reach down to the plate on first 
floor partitions. Ceiling joists to be 2 by 8 inches, set 20 inches 
to centers. Cross-fur under ceilings of both stories with | by 1^- 
iach milled strips, set 12 inches to centers. Kafters to be 2 by 6 
inches, set 20 inches to centers, with a 1 by 6-inch lie from the 
foot of each rafter to the celling joists, as shown on section. Deck 
joists to be 2 by 8 inches, set 20 inches to centers, and set sloping 
1 inch to each foot Wall-plates to be 2 by 10 inches, set doable 
with joists overlapping. Lookont brackets to be 2 by 8 inches, 
set 20 inches to centers, with gutter cra-iles formed in the brackets. 
All the outside walla to be furred with 1^ by 2-inch furring strips, 
set 16 inches to centers, with an extra one between under black- 
boards. All set perfecty plumb and straight on the face, and 
apiked firmly to the wall strips every two feet apart. The furring 
strips must extend up between the second floor joisla so that lath 
and plaster can continue up unbroken between the second floor 
joists. Anchor the second floor and ceiling joists to the walls 
every seven feet apart on side and end of joists. Anchors to be 
made T-heads, 2 feet G inches long, of 5-16th3 by 1* inch iron, 
well spiked to the joists, 

Frame the gutter cradles so as to have an even slope to convey 
the water to four leaders, two at the rear corners and two at the 
front corners. Line the cradles with milled lumber and cover with 
one cross lead plate rooSng tin. The gutters must reach up un- 
der the second course of shingles, and over the front of the crown- 
molding, and nailed on the front with tinned nails at short in- 
tervals, to have locked joints soldered on both sides. Gutters and 
valleys to have locked joints, soldered on both sides. Valleys lo 
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be 20 inches wide. Tin the deck with the same kind of tin, 
which must ran up under the shingles so as to be water-tight 
Cover the whole roof with roof -boards nailed close together; 
those under the deck must be dressed. Shingle the sloping parts 
of the roof with the beat quality of seasoned sawed shingles, 
laid 4^ inches to the weather. 

Finish the ridges and hips with neat ridge-boards, and around 
the deck with a nosing and fillet The tin must turn over the 
nosing and be nailed on the front Set a low balustrade on the 
deck, as shown on elevation. Construct the belfry, which must 
be made perfectly water-tight around its base with tin flashings. 
Cover the bell deck with tio, so as to discharge all the water on 
the main roof. Shingle the roof as shown, partly with cut shin- 
gles. Set a finial on top, made of wrought iron, with a revol- 
ving weather-vane. Flash with tin around the chimney, so as to 
make all water-tight Set four 4-inch leaders, of one cross tin, 
from the gutters to the ground, and with shoots at the ground. 
Box the leaders with plank 5 feet from the ground, — the leaders 
to be fastened within two inches of the walls with strong iron 
hooks. Construct the main cornice of second clear lumber, well 
put together, and with a double frieze, as shown on elevation. 

Tin the cornice shelves across the gables and flash into the 
brick. Make a hood over the front door, resting on two brackets, 
anchored fast to the wall. Shingle the roof with best sawed 
shingles, and set a tin gutter in the roof with a 2-inch leader to 
follow the bracket, and down to the ground, with a shoot at the 
ground. Sheathe under the rafters of the hood with narrow 
matched and beaded wainscoting. Make a platform at the front 
entrance. The floor to be of narrow jointed clear flooring. 
Make the steps of pine 2 by 4 inches, dressed and laid iabout -J- inch, 
apart ; all to be supported by strong plank carriages. Buttresses 
to be made of narrow matched and beaded wainscoting, a base 
around the bottom and a cap on top of 2-inch plank; all to be 
made of good second clear lumber. Set strong japanned foot- 
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scrapers one on eacli end of tbe lowest step. The platform to be 
put together in white lead, and the surface smoothed over. 

CoDstmct a set of 2-inch dressed plank step^ for the basement 
door area, to be made on carriages indepenlent of the walls. 
Flash with lin into the wall at the top of the hood roof, and tin 
over tlie projecting shelf of the main cornice at tbe gables, flash- 
ing all into tbe wall. 



Window-frames of the two principal floors to be made boxed 
for IJinch check-rail sash, to have large turned puUejs and 
pockets. Sash to be bunj^ with cast-iron weights and Silver-lake 
I Bash cord. 

Door-frames for the outside to be made of 2-inch clear plank, 
rabbeted and molded the same as for window frames. Basement 
window-frames to be piank, and sash bung in a rabbet with com- 
mon butts and fastened by a small barrel bolt. Bull's-eye win- 
dows to be made of plank and the sash fastened between stops. 

Inside Work. 

The two principal floors to be laid of narrow matched maple 
flooring, with tight joints and smoothed off at any uneven joints 
or rough surfaces. Set -J by l^incb milled grounds umler all 
casings and wainscoting. There must be three such strips under 
the wainscoting in the halls, corridors, stairways, and clothes- 
rooms, and two under the wainscoting of the school rooms. 
None of the interior finish will be put up until the last coat of 
plaster is dry. Interior door-frames to be made of If-inch clear 
plank, rabbeted for doors, hung with single acting butt?, with solid 
blocks set behind opposite the butts. Wainscot all around the 
school rooms with narrow clear matched and beaded wainscoting, 
about 2 feet 4 inches high. Set a wide cap hollowed on tbe top 
under the blackboards for crayon trough, cap to be supported by 
a cove underneath. Nail a small flUet on the floor along the 
waioBooting. Wainscot the halU, corridors, and stairways 5 feet 
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high, and the clothes-rooms 6 feet high, all set up in the same 
manner, except the cap which will be sloping on top of the latter. 
Where the wainscoting on the stairways passes over windows, it 
must be dressed and beaded on both sides with projecting cap and 
fillet on both sides. 

Leave openings for hot-air and vent-registers where shown 
on plans; and see that under the former registers the wood is kept 
fully 2 inches away from the hot-air pipes, where single ; and from 
the registers, reaching only under the register frames. Build plat- 
forms in the school rooms, to be 7 inches high, and floored same 
as the other parts of the floors. Finish in front with rises, nosing, 
and fillet. Build two sets of platform stairs from the front hall 
to the second floor. All must be made strong, having plank car- 
riages for support Wainscoting to reach down along side of the 
carriages, and nailed onto the carriages, and a skirting-board 
scribed to the steps and risers, and nailed onto the wainscoting. 
Eisers to be \\ inches, and of pine, and steps If inches, and of 
oak, with a scotia under the nosing. Platforms to be floored with 
maple. Make a basement stair from one of the clothes-closets, 
running under the other stairs to the basement, with a door at the 
top. 

Make a scuttle over the front hall in the ceiling, opening into 
the attic, with a neat frame and cover on the opening. 

Hang the outside doors and all the clothes-rooms doors with 
double acting spring hinges, and all other doors with japanned 
pin butts, three butts to each door. All butts must be large 
enough to permit the doors to swing back against the walls; and 
all the double acting spring hinges of ample strength to keep the 
doors always closed. 

Set on one leaf of the front doors f -inch bolts with a knob, one 
at top 24 inches long, and one 12 inches at the bottom, with eye- 
lets all complete. 

Set on the other leaf of front door a Yale lock, with two steel 
keys. Set strong brass handles, two on each door, hung with 
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double acting hinges. On single acting doors set strong mor- 
tise-latches, brass face and bolts, and solid brass knobs, f-inch bar- 
rel bolt on basement door. 

Set hard wood thresholds under all interior doors, and turned 
door stops in the wainscoting behind the doors. Front doors to 
be made six raised panels, all interior doori to be made four 
raised panels, and all made 1| inches thick. Set in all clothes- 
rooms two rows of strong "school-house clothes-hooks," about 
eight inches apart 

In forming angles to receive lath, the furring or studding mast 
be spiked together to make a solid angle. This is important and 
must be done thoroughly in ali angles. 

Rang inside blinds on all the windows of the two principal 
floors, to be two-leaf high and Eour-leaf wide, with all up-and- 
down joints rabbetted and beaded. Hang with light blind iron 
butts, and fasten with strong tucker bronze shutter bars, Set on 
the meeting rails of all sash Payson's patent tucker bronze sash 
locks. 

Construct in the basment a cold-air chamber over the cold-air 
duct, to be made air-tight, of matched iluoring, with a sash in 
front of the same sis^e as the outside window-sash. Both sasbes 
to be bung by butts, and have a bolt that can fasten them closed 
or open or at any angle intermediate. The top of the chamber to be 
covered over. 

Nail moldings on the walla above blackboards. 

Hang a bell in the front hall on the partition, to be iineh gong, 
and bell raetal ; and connect to a bronze bell-pull at the front 
door by means of a copper wire, 

Do all the framing and cutting required by the heating engineer 
in setting the regislers, heat pipes, etc. 

Case all doors and windows with \ by 6inch stu(T and neat band- 
molding. Finish window casings on stools and aprons. All in- 
side finish to be first clear lumber. Hang basement sash with 
common butts, and fasten with bolts. 
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Lathing and Plastering, 

Lath and plaster all walls and ceiling of the two principal floors, 
with three coats of plaster and har^d-finish. Lath clear down to 
the floor behind all wainscoting and stairs, and up between the 
second floor joists. Lath must be partly seasoned, and nailed 
i inch apart with joints broken every three strips generally, and 
alternate strips under blackboards. 

The mortar must be made of fresh lime, well slacked, and of 
clean sharp sand. The moriar,. forming the first two coats under 
the blackboards, must have one-third plaster of Paris and two- 
thirds lime mortar. The finishing coat must be put on with great 
care, and the face must be troweled hard and smooth. Do all the 
necessary patching after the other parts of the work are finished. 
No fire cracks or blisters will be allowed in any part of the work. 
Glean all the rubbish out of the building. 

Use galvanized iron lath over the heat pipes in the partitions, 
breaking joints with other lath on different studding. '^ 

Painting and Glazing. 

Paint all the outside wood and metal work, including the shin- 
gles on the belfry, with three coats of paint. Priming coat on tin 
to be of mineral paint, and all other paints to be mixed of pure 
white lead and linseed-oil, with other ingredients to bring the 
shade of colors to suit the building committee. Finish the floors 
and stair steps with two coats of boiled linseed-oil, well rubbed 
in. Finish' all the interior wood- work with three coats of shellac, 
well put on. All nail holes, cracks, and open joints throughout 
the work must be puttied ; rough surfaces sand-papered; and all 
sap-wood shellaced over. Glaze all the windows and transoms of 
the principal floors with single thick American sheet glass, A. A. 
quality. All other glass to be common sheet Embed all glass 
in putty, pin and back-putty in the best manner, and clean all 
the putty off the glass. 

In making blackboards, see specifications for the same in those 
of the other school-houses. 
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Healing. 

Set io the brick-work in the basement a furnace, the size and 
kind lo be determined by the building committee. Set in the 
partitions double tin pipes — the outer pipes to be 5 by 18 inches, 
and the inner, 4^ by 17^- inches, with lugs to keep them apart all 
around at each point. Make a register box at the top (or 14 by 
IS-inch register, and a pipe collar at the bottom for 14-inch pipes, 
Furnish and set a 12 by IT-inch register for the' recitation room, 
and a 12-ineli hot-air pipe from furnace to the Hue. Furnish and 
set two 16 by 20-inch registers for the rooms on the first floor, and 
16-inch pipes to connect them with the furnace. All the pipes to 
be made of one cross bright tin. Furnish and set all the vent- 
regiaters in the vent-iiues with a tin necking to reach through the 
brick-work. Sec well-fitting dampers in all the heat pipes near 
the furnace. Furnish and set galvanized iron smoke-pipe, No. 24 
iron, with a cooling damper in the pipe. Furnish all the collars, 
elbows, thimbles, covers, and bars, and all such fixtures required 
to set the furnace in the beat manner. 



Bill of Maleriah. 

17 cords of rubble-atone. 

66 yards of ashlar, average 5 inches thick, 

cellar door-sill, 4 feet long, 22 inciiea wide, and 6 inches 

thick, 
main floor door-sill, 6feetlOinches long, 18 inches wide, 

and S inches thick, 
window-sills, 3 feet 10 inches long, 5 inctes thick, and 

9 inches wide, 
lineal feet of water-table, 8 inches thick, 
lineal feet of sill course, 8 inches thick, 
lineal feet of wall coping, 4 by 10 inchea. 
cellar window-caps, 8 inches wide, 4 feet long, 6 inches 

thick. 
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1 cellar door-cap, 10 inches wide, 5 feet long, 6 inches 

thick. 
1 front door-cap, 7 feet long, and same cut as window-caps. 
16 window-caps, as per elevation. 
15 key-stones, for second story. 
134,200 brick, one- third to be hard facing brick. 
. 30,000 feet of lath. 
478 bushels of lime. 
140 loads (one yard per load) of sand. 
10 barrels of plaster of Paris. 
78 bushels of plastering hair. 
8,190 feet, 90 joists, 3 by 14 inche?, 26 feet long, for two maia 

floors. 
1,440 feet, 40 joists, 2 by 12 inches, 18 feet long, to be cut 
into two parts, for halls. 
858 feet, 23 joists, 2 by 8 inches, 28 feet long, for ceiling. 
261 feet, 9 joists, 2 by 8 inches, 22 feet long, for ceiling. 
216 feet, 9 joists, 2 by 8 inches, 16 feet long, for ceiling. 
288 feet, 12 joists, 2 by 8 inches, 18 feet long, for ceiling. 
700 feet, 1^^ by f -inch milled cross-furring and grounds. 
1,200 feet, 1^ by 2-inch wall furring strips. 

650 feet, ^ by 3 inch wall strips, to be built in the walls. 
3,520 feet, 220 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 16 feet long, for partitions. 
214 feet, 20 pieces, 2 by 4-inches, 16 feet long, for partitions 

in stairways. 
500 feet, 1 by 3-inch strips, for bridging floors and partitions. 
550 feet, 2 by 10-inch strips, for wall-plates. 
1,400 feet, 70 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, 20 feet long. 
1,186 feet, 71 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 12 feet long, for deck joists 
and lookout brackets. 
470 feet, narrow matched maple flooring. 
640 feet, 6 inch fencing. 

360 feet, 55 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, for 12 plates on lookout 
brackets and belfry frame. 
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72 feet, 21 pieces, 2 by 6 inches, for 12 frames of front plat- 
form and rostrum. 
2,700 feet, common boards for roof. 
22,500 seasoned sawed shingles. 

600 feet, dressed stock boards for decks and gutters. 
2,000 feet, second clear 1-inch dressed lumber, for cornices, 
belfry, etc. 
60 feet, narrow clear flooring, for platform. 
96 feet, 12 pieces, 2 by ^-inches, 12 feet long, second clear 
dressed lumber, for outside steps. 
825 feet, second clear narrow matched wainscoting, for 

buttresses and hood ceiling. 
200 feet, 2-inch second clear plank, for buttresses and base- 
ment steps. 
£00 feet, li-inch clear dressed plank, for door-frames and 
wainscoting caps. 
4,000 feet, narrow clear matched and beaded wainscoting. 
1,200 feet, 1-inch clear dressed lumber, for inside finish. 
400 feet, IJ-inch clear dressed plank, for stair risers and 

wall strings. 
800 feet, IJ inch clear dressed oak plank, for stair steps. 
450 feet, 2-inch common plank, for stair carriages. ' 
1,450 lineal feet of band-molding for casings. 

16 boxed window-frames, square head, If inch check-rail 

sash for 8 lights, 16 by 80 inches, with inside blinds. 

14 boxed window frames, segment-head, If -inch check-rail 

sash for 8 lights, 16 by 80 inches, with inside blinds. 

2 boxed window-frames, square head, If inch check-rail 

sash for 8 lights, 12 by 80 inches, with inside blinds. 

8 bull's eye frames and sash, 24-inch round glass. 

8 frames and 9 sash plank frames for basement, 2 lights, 

16 by 80 inches. 
1 transom, sash outside, 8 by 6 feet, for 2 lights, 82 by 84 

inches. 
8 — St. Bxjft. 
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1 outside doorframe for double doors, 8 b j 9 feet 9 

inches, and transoms above. 

2 front doors, 3 by 9 feet 9 inches, six panels, If inches 

thick. 

14 doors, 2 feet 10 inches by 8 feet 4 inches, four panels, 

If inches thick. 
1 door, 2 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, for basement 

1 dcor, 2 feet 10 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, on outside to 

basement 

15 hard wood thresholds. 

17 turned door stops. 

28 brackets, for eaves of main cornice, molded. 
6 brackets, in pairs for gables, molded. 

18 modillions, in pairs for gables, and 40 for eaves, molded. 

2 bracket?, for hood over front door, molded. 

326 lineal feet, crown-molding, for main cornice, 5 inches 

wide. 
290 lineal feet, bed-molding, for main cornice, 3 inches 

wide. 
290 lineal feet of frieze molding, of both kinds. 
50 lineal feet, crown-molding, for belfry, 3 mches wide. 
4 valleys, 22 feet long, 20 inches wide, one cross tin. 
124 feet, tin gutter, 21 inches wide, one cross tin. 
7i squares of tin, for deck cornice, shelf cover, and flash- 
ings. 
2 double tin pipes, 5 by 18 inches, and 19 feet long, with 
register- heads at top, and collars at bottom, etc. 
58 lineal feet, 4inch round, for hot-air pipes, with elbows, 
dampers, etc. 

16 lineal feet, 8-inch No. 24 galvanized iron smoke-pipe. 

2 registers, 14 by 18 inches ; 1 register, 12 by 17 inches 

2 registers, 16 by 20 inches. 
1 furnace equal in capacity to No. 6 or 7, Ruttan Company. 
1 gong bell, bronze bell-pull, cranks, and wire. 
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IJ kegs, four-penny nails; 2 kegs, three-penny nails; 3 kegs, 

ten-penny nails ; 2 kegs, eight-penny casing nails ; 1 

keg, twenty-penny nails ; 1 keg, thirty-penny nails. 

1 iron weather-vane. 

44 Thead anchors, f by \^ inches, iron, 2 feet 6 inches long. 

10 pairs, double acting 6-inch union spring hinges, with 

screws, 
12 pairs, 4i^ by 4i-inch japanned pin butts, with screws. 
1 |-inch flush bolt, with knob, eyelets, etc., 24 inches long. 

1 |-inch flush bolt, with knob, eyelets, etc., 12 inches long. 

2 japanned foot-scrapers. 

1 Yale store- door lock, with two steel keys. 
20 strong brass door-handles. 
8 strong mortise-latches, brass-faced bolts and brass knobs. 
1 f inch barrel bolt, inside of basement door. 
860 strong school- house clothes-hooks. 
120 pairi, light blind butts, 2 by 2 J inches, with screws. 
120 pair^, light blind flap butts, IJ by 2^ inches, with screws. 
64 tucker bronze shutter bars. 
32 tucker bronze Payson's patent sash locks, 
120 cast-iron sash weights. 
900 feet. Silver-lake sash cord. 
9 pairs, 2 by 2-inch butts, for basement sash. 

8 bolts for fasteners of basement sash. 

240 lights of glass, 16 by 30 inches, single thick American. 

16 lights of glass, 12 by 30 inches, single thick American. 

2 lights of glass, 32 by 34 inches, single thick American. 

3 lights of glass, 24 by 24 inches. 
18 lights of glass, 16 by 30 inches. 

550 pounds of white lead. 

60 gallons of linseed-oil. 

70 gallons of shellaa 

100 pounds of putty. 

9 gallons of liquid slating. 
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The niDth design is furoished bj Henrj C. Koch & C-x, archi- 
tects, of Milwaukee. It is for a one-story, elegant school baild- 
iog, coDtaiDing tbree school rooms and a teachers' room, which 
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are connected together bj a. long corridor in front. Separate 
wardrobes for girls and boja lead from thia corridor into the 
school rooms, and are oacd for the entrance and exit of the pupils. 
The school rooms are indicated by the rows of desks on the plan. 
The room shown without desks is for the principal of the school, 
and can be used for the recitation of classes when necessary. 

The central part of the building 
is 140 by 46 feet, and will accommo- 
date 228 pupils in the three rooms. 
This design requires that the build- 
ing be of brick, with a stone base- 
ment up to the line of the top ol 
the water-table. The belts and 
pilasters are of brick; and the cop- 
ings on gables, of stone or terra 
GOtta. This roof may be slated or 
shingled. 

The site for the building and the 
ground immediately surrounding it 
should be well drained, and drain- 
tile should be laid outside the foot- 
ing atone on all sides of the build- 
ing, with a slii^ht inclination to the 
point of the outlet. The founda- 
tion walls should be laid with 
cement mortar up to the line of 
water-table. 

The bottom of the cellar should 
be covered with small stone-spalls 
or clean coarse gravel, to a depth 
of at least 4 inches, and then grouted 
with liquid cement. When the 
grouting is set, the floor should be finished with a coat of Portland 
cement, at least one inch thick. 

The plastering on the walls should be sand-finish, floated off 
straight and true, and rounded into the frames on the jambft ot Xiift 
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windows. No wood casings are used. The plastering should be 
continued down to the floor, full to the face of the grounds for 
wainscoting. The ceilings should be finished white, with the 
usual hard coat 

The floors should be of maple or other hard wood, dressed and 
matched, not over 2^ inches wide on the face ; and smoothed off 
after being laid. 

All the corridor and school rooms should be wainscoted from 
the floor to the height of the window-stools. The wardrobes 
should be wainscoted 6 feet high from the floor, and all finished 
with a neat capping. Back of each teacher's platform is the black- 
board, and the top of the wainscoting below the blackboard is 
finished with a shelf for chalk. 

The teacher's platform should be located as on the plan, so that 
the rays of light will be over the left shoulders of the pupils as 
they face the teacher. 

The building can be heated by means of two furnaces, using 
the center flae in each stack for the smoke-flue. The stacks are 
shown on plan, located between the wardrobes at each end of the 
the building. The two remaining flues in each stack are for ven- 
tilation. The warmair flues are carried up in the walls be:tween 
the rooms, which they may enter through registers above, at, or' near 
the floor. A sufficient number of registers will be inserted in the 
floor, equally distributed, in each room, and a foul-air duct con- 
nected with each of these and the main foul-air duct. This last 
duct is connected with one of the vent-flaes in the stack, and ex- 
tends along the ceiling of the basement to a point necessary to 
receive all the branch ducts from the registers in the floors. 

The capacity of the main duct should be fully equal to the com- 
bined capacity of all the branch duets which it receives. All the 
foul-air ducts should be made as nearly air-tight as possibla 

The important consideration in this branch of the work is to 
provide inlets for fresh air and outlets for foul air, both of suffi- 
cient capacity to insure a complete change of the air in the room 
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ID the shortest time posaible, without producing a perceptible 
draught. The capacity of the foul-air ducts should always ex- 
ceed that of the freah-air duels. 

4. Four-room, school houses. The designs for these houses have 
been prepared for the larger villages and the small ciiies, in which 
public schools are maintained usually with four departments, — the 
high school being added to the three other grades. Quite oCteo 
another arrangement is made by assigning the two lower rooms to 
the primary pupilS; aud the upper rooms lo the intermediate and 

imraar ones, the last including also those in high school classes 
when in attendance. In two of the following designs recitation 
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rooma have been pravidei], in which these classes can be accomo- 
dated wbea rfqnired. 

The buildings are superior in the simplicity and beauty of their 
exteroal appearance, in the shape and adaptednesa of their differ- 
ent apartments, in the allotment of floor and air spaces to the 
number of children who can be seated in their achool rooms, in 
the amount an 1 direction of the light admitted into all their parts, 
and in thetr requirementj for heating and ventilation. It would 
be difficult to And ihreo styles of ashoalhouaea mare diverse, and 
yefeach furnishing so many facilites for a school of about 200 
children. 
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The tenth design was given bj D. R. Jones, arcbiieet, of Madi- 
SOQ. It was first prepared for tlie city of Columbus, in this State, 
and was erected Ebe paat year. It is a model of plainness in the 
outside Sniah, and oE convenience in the internal arrangements for 
school work. 

The basement walls are stone and those above are brick. The 
roofs are shingled, and their construction as the seeming coverings 
to wings of a building has a very pleasant eSect The projec- 
tion of three ends of ihe building and the columns set in its 
corners remove the bare, monotonous appearance of the e\ternal 
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ing is retained, though it is not used for conTeying away the 
smoke from s furnace. The largest flue ia needed for purposes of 
ventilation in the school rooms connected with it on both fioora. 
One of the two smaller flues in this chimney, as well as one in the 
other, could be omitted, while the second one iu this may some- 
time be required for another furnace. 

The impression that the number of windows is too many for 
the necessities of the school rooms, will be removed when the 
amount of their surface is compared with the area of the floors ia 
in these rooms. The arrangements for the admission of light 
mainly to the left of the pupils, and in the halls and cloak-rooms, 
are, on the whole, snch as the established rules demand. 
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The section of tbe building is made through tlie basement and 
the floors on tbe lines marlied A. B. It exhibits the position of 
the foundation walls and the furnaea in the basement; the loca- 
tion of the stairway, partitions, a few doors, the front cloak-rooms, 
and the teachers' platforms in two school apartments on both 
floors, and the construction of tbe roofa. 




DESIGN 10 — B.' 



A single furnace of tbe size of Ko. 7, Kuttan, will heat and 
Prentilate the school rooma, when the warm-air ducts enter these 
|rooms vertically from the brick inclosure of tbe furnace, and are 
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each at least 10 by 36 inches in sectional area above the basemeDt. 
The plaDs show clearly the coDtrivances for withdrawing the foul 
air from the school rooms. The method here employed ia not re- 
garded aa the most successfal, but will perform fair work. The 
floors are not entirely warmed by the air exhausted from the 
rooms; neither is the cold draught from the windows intercepted, 
as in other designs, and forced through registers or ventilating 
bases under the windows. It would be an improvement it the 
heated air from the furnace could be spared to warm the halls 
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and the cloak-rooms. This could be dooe if a second furnace 
should be introduced. 

Each main story is 14 feet ia height, and the upper one ia 
reached by quite a broad stairway with easy steps and a con- 
venient landing. Access is gained to the basement by a narrow 
atairway under the principal one. In each ol the halls are small 
closets in which the teachers can place their clothing. 

Each school room has the floor area of 24 by 32 feet It will 
Beat forty pupils at single desks, consiatiog of five rows and eight in 
a row; and fifiy-six pupils, with foriyeight at double desks in 
three rows and eight at single desks in one row. For each of the 
forty pupils there are 19.2 square feet of floor surface, and 268.8 
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cubic feet of air space; and for each of the fifty -six pupils, 18.7 
square feet of the former and 192 cubic feet of the latter, — not 
quite sufficient for this number. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

General Remarks. 

Whatever work is shown by the plans or included in these 
specifications or fairly implied by either or both, is to be con- 
sidered as a part of the work to be performed by the contractor ; 
and no part of it so shown or implied, will be considered as hav- 
ing been omitted or not included in the contract, unless such 
omission shall have been specially noticed or excepted in that in- 
strument The contractor or his foreman is expected to be on the 
the work during all working hours, and to give such directions to 
the workmen as will secure the faithful carrying out of the plans 
and specifications. 

Follow the figures on the plans and details in all eases where 
figures are shown, and do not attempt to work by scaling the 
small plans. For general style and size of the building, positions 
of doors, windows, partitions, etc., see plans and elevations. 

Contractors submitting bids for the work will be expected to 
furnish bonds to the amount of three thousand dollars for the 
faithful performance of the work. 

It is to be distinctly understood that the building committee 
has a right to reject any or all bids presented. 

Mason Work. 

Excavate a basement under the building, to be 9 feet deep in 
the clear, with trenches for footing courses, as shown on section. 
The building committee will determine the exact height of the 
water-table above the natural surface of the ground, the excava- 
tion to be 6 inches larger than the measurement of the outside of 
the walls all around. Excavate trenches under the buttresses of 
the front steps, and under the fronts of the rear steps, each to be 
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8 feet 6 inches deep below the natural surface of the groand. 
Excavate cold-air chamber under the furnace, to be S by 3 feet in 
the clear inside of the brick-work, and to extend oalside of the 
Iiirnace and to form an air duct which leads from the furnace to 
window adjacent. The trenches for the main walls must be deep- 
ened in the vicinity of the cold-air ducts, one foot below the bot- 
tom of the cold-air chamber. Excavate pits under the flat stones 
supporting the posts in the basement. 

The soil from the above excavations to be deposited on the 
ground in a raanner to form a natural grade. If not needed for 
that purpose, renaoVe it or a part of it ofl the premises, as directed 
by the building committee. 

Fill around the walls after they shall have become dry. The 
filling must be packed hard and of such height as to shed water 
away from the walls. The tops of these mu3t be covered with 
boards every evening and in the day time if it rains, to prevent 
water from washing and discoloring the walls. 

Start all walls on large footing courses, the stone to extend 
across the trenches unbroken, to be embedded in thin elush 
mortar about the consistency of cream, which must be poured 
into the trenches until it lays about 2 inches thick on the bottom 
of them. 

Rubble-stone walla to be built of large stones, laying on their 
natural quarry bed, except ashlar ; and to have binding stone ex- 
tending through the walls at short intervals. The interior of the 
walls must be thoroughly filled, first by filling cavities nearly full 
of mortar, and then embedding stones in the mortar. In no case 
will it be allowed to fill cavities with dry stone-chip3 and then 
Blush mortar over the surface. All walla must be built with two 
line?, both sides raised together, and all the rubble-work must be 
pointed neatly outside and inside. 

Face the foundation walla below the water-table with native 
BtOQe, of sound grain, and of uniform color, and to be cut into 
couraea of about 10 inches each, with pitched edges and rock 
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faca All projecting corners and door and window- jams to be 
cut smooth drove work. The above ashlar must be fully 5 inches 
thick, with headers extending through the walls every 10 feet 
apart, and alternate courses in height. After the timbers are set 
the stone- walls are to be built clear up to the top of the sills, and 
the partition walls up to the top of the joists. All stone-walls 
must have bond-stones extending through the walls at short inter- 
vals. Lay stone footing courses under the brick foundation walls, 
to be embedded in trenches and in thin slush mortar, same as de- 
scribed for stone-walls. The footing stone to extend 6 inches 
each side of the brick-walls for each projection. Set 2 by 2 feet 
stone, 10 inches thick, under the posts that support the beams in 
the basement These to be dressed Uvel on top and grouted 
underneath, like the footing coursea Build piers under the front 
and rear steps to the top of the ground. Build area wall around 
the basement door- way, to be laid up from a depth of 2 feet be- 
low area bottom. Set cut stone capping on top. All must be 
built with mortar in the best manner. 

The two outside door-sills to be of Joliet hard limestone. Base- 
ment door-sill, water-table, and window-sills to be of native 
stone, cut fine drove work. 

The outside walls of the building to be of brick twelve inches 
thick. All the outside brick must be burned perfectly hard, of 
uniform color, red or light, as determined by the committee ; and 
must be straight and molded smooth. All must be laid with 
small straight joints of mortar, filling all joints ihoroaghly. 
Turn brick arches ovftr door and window openings, with a true 
outline, as per elevations. All the outside brick must be soaked 
in water just before they are laid; and all the brick for the inside 
must be well burned. 

Build all the flues as shown on plans, of the full capacity, as 
marked, warmair flues to be 24 by 80 inches each in the base- 
ment All flues must be plastered smooth on the inside, and all 
joints must be thoroughly filled with mortar. Leave openings in 
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all flues, walls, and shafts for heat-pipea, regiatera, smoke-pipes, 
foul-air duclf, etc., aud build close around all such registers, 
pipe?, etc., after they are set. Build the brick-work around the 
furnace and coldair duct and chamber, as shown on the plans; 
the cold air duct must be fully 9 square feet in capacity, and to 
have 2-inch cement floors. The brick side walls to be 4 inches 
thick, with an arch on top. The chamber at the window to be 
built up of the same capacity as the duct, with a window on one 
side of same size as the outside window. The heat-flues must be 
stopped oS with noless than four thickneasesof brick at the tops 
of the registers, and must be plastered white and smooth inside, 
as far as can be seen through the registers. The mason must be 
careful to slush with mortar between the bricks and the door and 
window-frames all around. This is important, and must not 
be overlooked. The brick work will continue up in the 
gables above the cornice shalf, and under the wall-plates. 
Insert tin counter-flishings io the brick-work just above s:\id 
shelves, and above the vestibule roof, also around the chimneys 
above the main roof ; said strips to be built into the brick-wcrk 
2 inches, and to stand out long enough to cover the flashing down 
to the roof. All the moriar used ihioughDut the building must 
be well-mixed of fresh well-slacked lime, and clean sharp sand. 

'oMa outside of the building must be built independent of 
tbe walls, bj extending timbers through door and window open- 
ings, and with poles on the outside; and in no case will putlog 
holes bepermiHed in the brick-work outside. 

Deafen the second floor with a 1^ inch thick layer of mortar 
and sawdust, mixed with equal proportions of each. It must be 
filled full at the bridging and walls. Two spaces will be left open 
in each school room for foul air duets. 

If the mason does not leave all openings in walls, shafts, flues, 
eta, for all pipes, registers, etc., he must cut the same wheu such 
pipes, registers, etc., are set ; and build around the same in a com- 
plete manner. Sat i by S-ioeh wall strips in the outside walla 
— Bt. burr. 
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^wQTj 2 feet in height Clean all the rubbish out of the building 
and ofE the premises, leaving all clean and neat 

Lathing and Plastering, 

Lath and plaster all the walls and ceiliogs of the two principal 
floors. Plaster in all places to reach clear down to the floor. The 
lath must be well seasoned, and nailed nearly -J- inch apart, with 
joints broken every two strips. The interior of all closets to be 
plastered two coats, hard- finished. All other walls and ceilings 
to be plastered three coats, hard-finished. The plaster under the 
blackboards must contain a large percentage of plaster of Paris 
in each coat All must be troweled hard, and all sufaces must 
be made true and straight Each coat of plaster must be per- 
fectly dry before the succeeding coat is put on, the plaster to run 
unbroken up between second floor joists. Do all the necessary 
patching and repairing after the other parts of the work are com- 
plete. No fire cracks or blisters will be allowed in any part of 
the work. Clean all the rubbish out of the building and off the 
premises. 

Carpenter Work, 

All timbers must be well seasoned and free from large or loose 
knots that will impair their strength. No rot will be permitted 
in any of the lumber. All second clear lumber must be dry, free 
from large or loose knots, shakes, or splits. All clear lumber for 
the inside must be thoroughly kiln-dried and kept in a dry place 
until used. All framing must be kept fully 1 inch away from all 
flues. Wherever wainscoting is mentioned for the inside, it will 
be understood to be white clear pine, matched, beaded, and 
smoothed over, and no more than 2J inches wide when matched. 
All inside finishing lumber to be smoothed and sand-pipered after 
the mill work. All the oak used must be dry, free from cracks and 
rots. 

The measurements on the plans are taken to the face of the 
plaster ; for instance, partitions marked 10 inches on the plans are 
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to be made oE 2 by 8-inch studding, lathei aud plastered bath 
sides. 

Uoler the joists of the two school rooms in the basement, set 
8 by 8-inch beams, resting oq 8 by 8 inch posts, with 4 by 8-inch 
oak cap', 2 (eet long on the posts. Set four thicknesses of tarred 
paper on top the stones ander the posts. 

Joists of the drst fljor and the hall part of the second floor, to 
be 2 by 12 inches, set 16 inches to centers ; to be double under 
all partitions resting on joists, and to have double trimmers and 
headers at all stairways, shafts, etc. AH to have full tenon and 
one lusk to each joist and well spiked together besides. Joists of 
Becond floor over school rooms to be 2 by 14 inches, set 8 inches 
to centers. To be framed in the same manner as decided for Ihe 
first floor. Joists of both fiiors to be dressed on the edges of 
nniform size and ahape, crowning about -J- inch in the center. 

All joists to have two rows of strong bridging to each length of 
joists over 15 feet long. Bridging to be nailed with two nails at 
each end and made to fit well. Anchor the ceiling and second 
floor joists into the brick-walls every 7 feet apart with T-head 
anchors, of f by 1|- inches of iron. 

Ceiling joists to be 2 by 10 inches, set 16 inches to centers, over 
school rooms ; and 2 by S inches, set L6 inches to centers, over the 
'hall. 

Nail i by IJ-inch strips on both sides of the second floor joists 
over the hall, and lay a rough floor of abort boarda cut between 
the joiata to support deafening mortar. Nail the boards to the 
strips. Line the school room floors, second story, with dressed 
stock boards, and then croasfur with 2 by 3-ineh strips, laid 16 
inches to centers. The two spacer used for foul-air ducts in both 
rooms, must be covered over the boards with building paper, which 
must extend under the strips and set overlapping and tacked to 
the boards at each joist. For the different heights of the second 
floor joists the carpenter must consult the section, as the joists 
very in height so as to bring the floors on a level when cross- 
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furred. Frame with trimmers and headers in floor joists for all 
heat and foul-air registers shown on plans. The foul-air ducts in 
the second floor will empty themselves into an air-tight box» 
formed between joists, conducting the foul air into the vent-flue. 
Said boxes to be made of the capacity of the floor ducts at the 
outer ends, and to deepen towards the vent flue. Set a partition 
across the box opposite the center of the vent-flue, so that the 
current of one box cannot cause a back current in the other. All 
joists meeting on partitions must be spiked to the plates below to 
the studding, and to each other, in the most thorough manner. 
For position of joists, see section. 

All the studding are to be 2 by 6 inches, and 2 by 8 inches, as 
indicated on the plans. Those supporting school room joists and 
forming blackboard walls to be set 3 inches to centers, and all 
other studding of partitions to set 16 inches. All studding must 
be sized and set double at all door openings, and a bridged one 
through the center with cross-bridging. Fur all the outside walls 
with IJ by 2-inch strips, nailed true to wall strips every 2 feet, to 
be set 16 inches to centers, and one between each under black- 
boards. Fur up between second floor joists so that the plaster 
can be continued up from first to second floor. 

Partitions over walls must start on a 2-inch wall-plate, resting 
on the solid walls. Under the second floor joists, set double 
plates over partitions. Set the studding directly over each other, 
and the joists along-side of the studding. All joists, studding, 
plates, etc., must be spiked together in the most thorough man- 
ner. All the second floor partitions, where standing over other 
partitions, must reach down between the joists to the plates of the 
lower partitions, as shown above. 

Form all angles, to receive the lath, of studding spiked firmly 
together. This must be strictly attended to. 

For general plans of roof, see elevations. It is to be hipped 
and gabled, and to have a deck on top. Bafters to be 2 by 8 
inches, set 20 inches to centera Deck- joists to be 2 by 10 incheSi 
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set 20 inches to centers, furred in the center 4 inches higher than 
at the outer edges. Set 4 by 4'inch posts under the corners of the 
deck frame, resting on top of partitions. Tie with 1 by 6-inch 
fencing from the foot of each rafter to the ceiling joists, and from 
the center of each ceiling joist to where the rafters meet at the 
ridge, as shown on section. All must be well nailed at each end. 
Set 2 by 8-inch wall-plates on top of the brick-walls. Lookout 
brackets for main cornice to be made of 2-inch scantling, set 
about two feet apart For position of lookout brackets, see sec- 
tion. The brick- work will be built up between and above them 
to the under side of the wall-plates. Bafters and ceiling joists of 
vestibule to be of 2 by 6'inches, set 16 inches to centers, and 
securely anchored to the main walls. Build the main and vesti- 
bule cornices of second clear lumber. Make the plancia of 6-inch 
matched flooring, rabbet the face down to the tongue on one edge 
and about f inch wide, so as to show creases on the under side. 
All must be set straight and true. Cover the rafters with roof- 
boards, nailed close together ; those on the deck and vestibule to 
be dressed and matched. Shingle the sloping parts of the roof 
with the best quality of seasoned sound shingles, laid 4^ inches 
to the weather, and fitted close together. Finish all hips, ridges, 
and angles with boards and beads. 

Form gutter cradles in the lookout brackets. The deepest parts 
of the gutters to be at the angles having the roof leaders. The 
shallowest part of the gutter to be about i^ inches deep. The 
slope on the bottom must be gradual and even. All the bottom 
must be tested by a straight-edge and level, and made of uniform 
descent Line the gutter cradles with mill boards fitted close to- 
gether and well nailed to cradles. Nail a nosing and fillet around 
the decks, to reach down over the shingles. 

Frame a 2 by 3-foot scuttle on the tnain deck frame, to be 4 
inches above the roof; and make a cover with overlapping boards. 
Also make a scuttle of the same size, with dressed frame and 
cover, in the ceiling of the second floor hall, where shown on 
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plan. Cover the ceiling joists with boards from the last named 
scuttle to underneath the upper scuttle, to form a platform 4 feet 
wide; and make a strong step-ladder from the platform to the 
upper scutila 

The outside steps and platform to be made of oak strips, If 
inches thich and about 2^ inches wide, set \ inch apart The 
front strip forming the nosing mast be about 3J inches wide, 
with scotia underneath and made of clear dry oak. Eisers to be 
1^ inches of clear pine. Buttresses to be made of clear plank 
with panels of narrow beaded wainscoting, as shown on ele- 
vation. Carriages of all steps lo be made of strong plank. 
Eear steps to be made plain of second clear dressed 2-inch 
plank. Inclose the platform of the rear steps with a vestibule 
made of narrow matched and beaded wainscoting, having a door 
and window. Simple cornice around the top and lattice work 
underneath, as shown on elevation. 

Tin- work. 

Gutters all around the main cornice, valleys, and conductors to 
be of the best one cross tin; and the tin of deck front and rear 
vestibule roofs, flishings, and counter-flashing, under the shingles 
around chimneys, the covering and flashing of shelf cornice across 
the gables to be of I. C. tin. Yalleys to be 20 inches wide. Both 
gutters and valleys to have locked joints, soldered on both sides. 
Gutters must run up under the second course o shingles and be 
turned over and nailed to the front of the crown-rnolding. Tin 
for deck and cornice shelf to be nailed on the front in the same 
manner. Solder all tin-work with plenty of solder and use no 
acid in any part of the work. Clamp the tin of the roof firmly 
to the roof- boards. The four main roof leaders to be 4 inches in 
diameter, to be fastened with strong gilvanized iron hooks, 2 
inches away from the walls, and to terminate near the ground 
with a shoot. Set 2-inch conductors in the same manner to 
cDnvey the water of the vestibule roofs to the ground. The tin 
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of the deck vestibule roof, valleys, gutters, aod cornice shelvea 
maat be paioted on the uader side with a ihick coat of mineral 
paiDt. 

To form vent ducts for the first floor, canatruct boxes of matched 
flooring; to be in form like the ducts of the second floor, but to 
be set in the basement under the joists with air-tight boxes lead- 
ing from each of the gratings in the floor to the main vent-box. 
Each branch of the main has to be of 100 square inches in ca- 
pacity; and when bolharejoineJ, the capacity must bo 200 iochep. 
The box and its connections with the foul air flue must be made 
air-tight. 

The floora to be laid ot narrow matched cleEir maple flooriug, 
which must be perfectly dry and laid to fit close together; each 
strip blind- nailed to each joist, and the surface smoothed over 
cleaD and smooth. 

Windows and Blinds 

Basement window-frames to be of plank, with strips built in 
the wall, and hung by weights and hempen cords. All window- 
frames in the two principal floors to have boxed frames ; all made 
of second clear lumber. Sash of main floors to be hung with 
weights and pulleys, and Silver-lake sash cord, heavy size ; pul- 
leys to be 2 inches, turned, and must move easily; weights to be 
round, cast-iron; heads of frames to be of plank ; finish the tops 
square inside. The outer track and molding of tbe frame, and 
the top of the outer sash to be segment, as shown on the out- 
side ; the deviation from segment to square lo be made in the 
parting strip. S^sh to be If inches thick, with beveled meeting 
rail. Must be well fitted to move easily, but not loosely. On 
the meeting rail of all the sash hung by weights, set Payson'a 
patent sash lock in tucker bronze. Basement sash to be IJ 
inches thick, fastened with strong spring catches. The fash of 
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the upper sash rail of all the school room and hall windows ; and 
furnish a hook and rod, one for each school room to regulate the 
windows. Set inside blinds on all the windows of the two prin- 
cipal floors, and to be two-leaf high and four-leaf wide. All up- 
and-down joints to be beaded and rabbeted ; the outer leaves to 
have raised panels, and the inner leaves rolling slats, and each 
leaf a middle rail. Hang the blinds with light iron blind hinges, 
set in flush with tucker bronze shutter bars and knobs, all com- 
plete, — two bars and four knobs for each window. 

Doors. 

Inside doorframes to be made of 1^-inch clear plank. Doors 
entering from halls to school rooms and cloak-rooms to be hung 
with 6 by 6-inch double action union spring hinges. All other 
doors to be hung with 4:^ by 4|^-inch japanned pin butts, three to 
each door. Doors generally to be If inches thick, with four 
raised panels, 0. Gr. stiles, etc. Outside front door to be six-pan- 
eled, as shown on elevation. On one leaf of the double doors set 
a l^-inch flush iron bolt with a knob, one at top 24 inches long, 
and one at bottom 12 inches long, with eyelets, eta, complete. 
On double acting doors set strong brass handles, one on each side. 
Set heavy brass thumb latches on the outside doors, and a Yale 
store-door lock with two steel keys to each. On doors entering 
from halls to school rooms, and from halls to clothes-rooms, 
set dead mortice-locks with two tumbles, brass-faced, and bolts. 
On doors not hung with double acting hinges and not otherwise 
specified, set two tumbles, mortice-lock^, brass faced, and bolts, 
and solid brass knobs and escutcheons. Basement door to have 
common loose butts, strong thumb latch, and f inch barrel bolt 
All doors must be made to fit closely. Set |^-inch hard wood 
thresholds under inside doors. 

Set a strong iron foot-rack on the lowest step of each set of 
outside steps. Case all doors and windows of the two principal 
floors with architrave, castings, stools, etc. All the inside wood* 
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work of doors and windows muat be made of firat-clasa clear 
lumber. 

Wuinsroting. 

Set ribs on the walla before plastering to receive wain- 
scoting; two 8trip3 in height in the Echool rooms and three in 
halls and eiothes-rooms, and to be ^ by 3 inches, all set Btraight 
and nailed well to the studding. Around all rooms, closets, halls, 
stairways, etc., as showa on section, wainscot the exact height 
in different school rooms as determined by the building committee. 
It should he 5 feet high in the halls and stairway, and 6 feet 
high in all clothes- ro^ms. All to be laid plnrab and well nailed 
to all riba To be of the best matched and beaded 2J-inch wain- 
scoting, with cap and chalk box on top ; to be laid close to the 
floor with a small fillet nailed to the floor in the angle of the floor 
and wainscoting. Set a strip of molding about 5 feet above 
wainscoting, at the top of the blackboards. 

Jiost ruins. 

Make rostrums in all school rooms as shown on plans, top to be 
matched 6-inch flooring, and finished in front with nosing and 
scotia, and to be 7 inches high. 

Miscellaneous. 

Set strong school-house clothes-hooks in all clothes-rooms, 
teachers' and janitor's closets, and 8 inches apart in double rows. 

There are to be three arches on the principal floor, aa shown on 
section, for which the cirpenter must make true centers for the 
use of the mason. For forward sizes of arches, see section and 

lund plan. 

Set a 4-inch gong bell in the hall, where directed by the build- 
ng committee, to connect by means of copper wire, cranks, etc., 
to a bronze bell-pull at the front door; the bell to be of bell 
metal, and double action, 

Oonatruct the basement stairs and outside basement steps of 
2-inch plank, dressed, resting on strong 2-inch plank carriages. 
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Baild the main stair as shown on plans ; steps to be If inches 
thick, of dry white oak; steps and risers to be tongued and 
grooved together, housed and wedged into the wall strings, and 
resting on strong plank carriages The outer walls must be plas- 
tered before stairs are set up. Where the stair passes over the 
window, the string must be finished neatly on the outside with 
wainscoting, and a neat rail on the top to be set up about 2 feet 6 
inches above the stair string. On one side of the stair set a wall 
hand-rail, made of walnut, 2J by 3 inches, molded. Eeturn the 
ends to the walls at the top and bottom, and support the rail be- 
tween by means of J-inch iron brackets set in the wall, about 2 
feet 6 inches apart, and screwed to the under side of the rail. 

Set li by f inch dressed grounds around doors and windows, 

and under wainscoting. Continue the form of the second floor 

heat-flues, by furring with studding, lathing, and plastering to 

the ceiling of the rooms. None of the finishing work will be put 

up until the last coat of plaster is dry, and all the rubbish cleared 

out. 

Painting and Glazing, 

Paint all the outside wood-work usually painted, the roof, includ- 
ing ridge and hip-boards, etc., with three coats of paint; and all 
the metal work with two coats of paint. The first coat on tin- 
work to be mineral paint. The colors of the paints for the last 
coat must be made to suit the building committee. Grain in 
walnut the outside of the front doors. All nail boles, cracks, 
open joints, etc., to be puttied smooth, and all sap and gum spots 
to be shellaced over. All the interior wood work to be finished 
in shellac, including all doors, windows, blinds, wainscoting, ros- 
trum fronts, risers of stair?, all strips, &c. First put on a coat of 
Wheeler's patent filler ; rub the filler all off before it is dry, and 
cover over with two coats of thick shellac. Eub all coats down 
well with fine sand-paper. Steps of the stairs and outside steps 
to be oiled over with three coats of raw linseed-oil, all well rub- 
bed in. Prime all sash before glazing. All the glass in the 
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lower half of the first and second story windows to be the best 
kind of double thick American sheet glass. All other glass on 
first and second floors and basement to be of the best kind of 
single thick American sheet glass. All must be bedded in putty, 
pinned, and back-puttied in the best manner. All putty, oil, and 
shellac must be cleaned off all doors and window trimmings and 
glass. 

Blacjcboards. 

Lay blackboards on the walls of the four school rooms, behind 
the rostrum and on the blank side of each room. Blackboards to 
be started at top of wainscoting, and to be 5 feet high ; to be 
made of Andrews or J. D. Wilders* slate fluid, green or black, 
or part of each, as directed by the building committee. 

Heating lingineers Work, 

Set a furnace in the basement, where shown on plan, No. 7 of 
the Ruttan Manufacturing Company, or any other make of the 
same capacity, and such as the building committee may choose. 
Set in brick-woi*k and connect to the cold-air duct and warm- 
air flues, and to the nearest smoke-flue by a No. 24 galvanized 
iron pipe of the capacity of the pipe collar on the furnace, with 
cooler damper on the pipe, etc. Furnish and set all the heat-reg- 
isters, four in number, with regulating damper in the hot-air flues, 
and with a handle on the first floor to regulate the heat between 
the lower and upper rooms. Furnish and set all the foul-air grat- 
ings, two 10 by 16 inches, in each room floor, and one fan regis- 
ter, about 18 by 24 inches, direct to the foul air flue in each room. 
All the work must be done in the best manner. 



The eleventh design, furnished by H. C. Koch & Co., architects, 
of Milwaukee, is of a building to be erected in a small city or 
populous village. It is two stories high, and contains four school 
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rooms and two teachers' or recitation rooms. The latter are each 13 
by 18 feet in the floor area. The upper story ia arepeutioo of the 
lower one, as Indicated on the plan ; and each shoold be 14 feet 
in height The main portion of the building is 67 by 45 feet at the 




base; and the wing, not including the pirch, is 26f by 24j feet. 

Both brick and wood are required in the construction. The 

front gable above the first story is f lame, as are also the end gables 

from the line of the eaves; and the remainder of the outside walls, 
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swell aa the inside ones, are built of brick. The frame portions 
of the gablea project over the walls below and are finished with 
Bhingles, The end gables are in imitation of timber-work. The 
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stjle of th3 building, while unusual, is plain and very attractive. 
The coat of erection is by no means greatly increased by the new 
features. The method of shingling portions of the outside walls, 
employed in this design as well as in some others in this circular, 
is a return to the plans used in this country over a hundred jeara 
ago. Such a covering is found to be warmer than clapboarding 
and to wear much longer. Besides it gives a picturesque effect 

t to the building. 

See desciiption under ninth design for the construction of the 
foundation and cellar, and for the finish of the inside throughout 
Each school room will accommodate sixty pupils, sealed at sin- 
gle desks. The separate wardrobes for the sexes and connected 

, with each room furnish all needed facilities for depositing the cloth- 
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iDg. Through them the girls and boys enter and leave the room 
at different doors. The extra room on each floor for the teachers or 
for the recitation of small classes will prove very desirable additiona 
The grouping of the principal windows at the side of the study 
rooms is in conformity to the established principles for the whole- 
some admission of light. In one half of the building the light is 
received on the right side of the pupils. This is. more advisable 
than to require them to sit facing the windows at the rear end of 
the room ; or even the blank wall at the side, with a very large 
share of the light streaming over their backs onto their books oi^ 
papers on the desks. 



The twelfth design was prepared by Messrs. Edbrooke and 
Burnham, architect?, of Chicago. It presents the appearance of a 
solid, enduring, symmetrical, and imposing structure. Its ex- 
ternal embellishments are few and simple, and therefore adapted 
to its general style. It would be an ornament to any village or 
city. 

The outside walls of the basement are built of stone, 18 inches 
in thickness; and its partition walls, of brick, 8 inches in thick- 
ness. The exterior walls of the first and second stories are brick, 
12 inches in thickness ; and the partition walls are wood, with 
studding varying in size for the places it occupies. The height of 
the basement in the clear between joists is 7 feet 8 inches; of the 
first story, 13 feet 3 inches ; and of the second story, 14 feet 8 
inches. The sectional area of the house, measured at the base of 
the first story, is 49 feet 6 inches by 52 feet. 

The building furnishes the usual conveniences for corridors, 
pupils' wardrobes, teachers' or recitation rooms, and apartments for 
study. Two quite spacious rooms are set apart in the basement 
as play rooms for girls and boya These can be used in the wet 
or stormy weather, or in places where no sufficient playgrounds 
can be provided in the school yard. Each school room will 
accommodate thirty-five pupils at single desks; or very comfort- 
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ably forty.two pupils, at double desks. Each of the former nam- 
ber would have 19,7 square feetuf floor aurfaee; aodof the latter, 
almost 16.5 square feet. If small children should occupy the 
rooms on the first floor, one row of seven single desks could be 
added to each room with the double desks, and in it forty-nine 
pupils would then be furniabed with seating, and each have 
lightly over 14 square feet of floor space. 
The crowning feature of this achool-houso consists in the ar- 
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rangements for the ventilation of all its parts. A more complete 
and perfect application of the EuUan sjstera to a scboo! building 
has never before been devised. In this design it has been effected 
under the immediate directions of Isaac D. Smead, the able rep- 
resentative of this ajstem. The accompanying plana and sections 
exhibit the details of the arrangements for the heating and ventila- 
tion of the buildir 
Immediately underneath the platform of the front steps, 
1 on the longitudinal section, is the fresh-air chamber ( 
raunicating with the outdoors through windows covered with | 
heavy wire-eereena. From this chamber a fresh air duct leads | 
under the large-sized furnace, as shown in the basement of the 
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iinal section which \3 made on the line A. B. The healed 
air enters through short flues into the corridor and cfirectora' or 
recitation room on the first fl jor, and warms also the stairway and 
the corridor on the second floor. The wardrobes on both floors 
could be partially warmed hy opening the doors from the cor- 
ridors. The recitation room ou the second floor is supplied with 
air from the furnace through a small Hae in the partition below, 
which is built of brick. The four school rooms receive this air 
through a central flae, in which a damper regulates the supply 
■ for the first floor. 
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The foul air is exhausted from the recitation aud school rooms 
through the perforated iroa bases under the windows ; passes 
under the Soors between the joiats ; descends through the parti- 
tions between the studding, as indicated in both the longitudinal 
section and the transverse one for the foul-air gathering room ; 
and is drawn through the privy vaults into the ventilating shaft, 
which is 3J by 4 feet on the inside. Here a powerful draught is 
prodnced from the air forced into it by the actiou of the furnace, 
and b; the heat supplied the upright smoke-pipe in the shaft 

The construction of the separate privies for girls and boys is 
shown in the basement plan and in the smaller transverse seotion. 
The excrementitious discharges fall from the seats into the vaaltB 
beneath, which are each 4^ feet deep and 17 inches wide. The 
contents from the urinals in the boys' privy are emptied through 
a pipe at the foot of the ventilating shaft The exhausted air, as 
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it passes over these discharges ioto this shaft, rapidly carries away 
the watery vapor and the gases produced by their decomposition, 
and thoroughly dries them. Oaly about one-sixth of these 
fsDces by weight remains in the vaults after beiog subjected to this 
proeess; and this residuum is, easily and with no o£fet]sive odor, 
shoveled occasionally into baskets and carried out of the building. 
The practicability of this arrangement cannot be questioned. It 
baa been tes'ed with complete success in private houses and iugti- 
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tatioDB of learoiog ; and the testimony is that no impure air, ereo 
ID the summer season, rises from the vaults and penetrates the 
apartments of the bouses. It is at tbat time also withdrawD 
throagh the ventilating Bhafta 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILIUNQ. 
Hxcavating. 
The contractor for tbis work will perform it aa required by tbe 



plana, elerattons, and sections ; use the eartb so excavated in fiU- 
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ing and grading around the building and premises, as reqaired ; 
sod bare the balance, ii anj, bauled airaj from tbe premises. 



Mason Work. 

Tbe mason contractor must execute all -work in tbe most thor- 
ougb and workman-like manner, with strict adherance to the 
drawings in every particular ; and under the directions of the su- 
perintendent, be will build all walls and foundations that may be 
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required by plans, starting always from a good and solid footing ; 
and the proper depth in all cases to be below and out of the reach 
of frosi, whether the plans so indicate or not 

Subble-stone Work. 

All foundations for all walls, piers, areas, etc., to be built of the 
best large-sized rubble-stone, Sat-bedded, and laid in Milwaukee 
cement mortar, — the stone to be laid close and the joists well 
filled with mortar and pointed. All of the outside main walls, 
and all areas, foundations for steps, etc., as shown, to be built of 
the best rubble-stone to the line of filling at building, and of the 
size, thickness, etc., as shown by the plans and sectional drawings. 
The same to be laid up in best Milwaukee cement mortar, closely 
laid and the joints well filled and neatly pointed. Build all ven- 
tilation and other flues as required, or any other work shown by 
the plans. Put in the foundations for ventilation shaft, warm-air 
flues, etc., with care and of the proper dimensions required. 
Build cold-air duct from outside of the building to furnace, build 
foulair-chamber, foundation to furnace, eta ; and complete all of 
this work in the best and most thorough manner. 

Brick-work, 

. Furnish and lay in the best manner all brick as required by the 
plans for all work connected with the building. All brick used 
to be the best hard-burnt merchantable brick. Sslect the best for 
the facing of all outside walls, lay them close, and fill the joints 
well with mortar, and strike all joints on the outside exposed to 
view. Build the smoke and ventilator stack and all warm-air 
flues, etc., and plaster all of these well on the inside. Finish the 
ventilator top, as shown ; build in all hot-air registers, ventilators, 
and any and all other iron, wood, or other work connected with 
the mason work. Turn all arches as required, furnish and fix to 
place all iron anchors in the floor, ceiling, and roof joist, all gird 
ers, and other timbers. Lay lath in all walls that are to be furred 
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in the usual way. Build S-ioch brick-work arouud tlie furnace, 
as shown ; and eomplele all other work in a thorough manner. 
Laj all brick-work in best common lime mortar. Build all walls, 
and other work plumb, straight, and true, and thoroughly bond 
the same at every Qfth coarse with a heading course. Finish and 
complete all wck, as shown by the plans, in the most thorough 
and workman-like manner. The top and bo'.tom courac of brick 
in ornamental bands to be black brick. Thesa are to be same 
brick as used for facing of walla. These brick to ba soaked in 
hot asphaltum, and laid away to dry before being used. The 
ornamental bands to .be saw-tooth, 8J inches high, all as shown by 
the elevatioDs, Tbe mason contractor will set all cut stone and 
anchor the same properly to place, clean the earae down, and leave 
it al! in perfect order. 



(hit Slone-work 



Furnish all the cut stonework required by the plans and draw- 
ings. Prepare the same in the most thorough and workman-like 
manner, and in accordance with the detailed drawings, elevations, 
plans, etc. All door-silla, area steps, area coping, and flagging, all 
window-gills, keya, springer blocks and bands, and the water-table 
to be of the best limestone, or other stone found in the vicinity, 
properly worked. The tops of all steps, door-sills, (lagging, and 
coping wil! be finely bash- hammered, with margin draft. All other 
work to be smoothly rubbed, or finely bush-hammared and mar- 
gined. All window-keya and springer blocks to bo 4 inches thick, 
with the proper length and height for their plaoea. AU window- 
sills to be 5 by 8 inches, and the proper length. The main water- 
table to be 6 by 10 inches, and the band on tower to be 4 by 6 
inches. All door'silla to be 7 inches thick, with the proper length 
and width for their places. All flagging to be 4 inches thick, and 
all coping to be 4 inches thick and 10 inches wide. Area steps 
T by 10 inches, with the proper length. 
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Lath and Plastering. 

All walls that are furred, all wood partitions, aod all ceilings 
in the entire first and second stories will be lathed with a good 
quality of partially seasoned pine lath, the joints well spread, add 
nailed with the heayiest quality of lath nails ; the joints broken 
every fifth lath on walls, and every lath on ceiling. 

All wal!s and ceilings throughout tbese stones will be plastered 
with two good heavy coats of plastering, as follows, \'iz,: the 
first coat to be of brown mortar, put oo and finished to f inch 
grounds, and fi jated down straight, true, and even ; and the same 
to be of best fresh burnt quicklime, and clean coarse sharp sand, 
abd a sufiicient quantity of good sound and long plastering hair, 
well mixed through the mortar. The finishing coat to be plaster 
of Paris and white sand, hard-finish, put on sufficiently heavy to 
cover thoroughly the brown mortar, and troweled down to a hard, 
smooth, and true surface, and finished in best manner. The 
hard-finish must not be put on until the brovvn mortar is thor- 
oughly dry. The plasterer will protect all his work against frost 
and otherwise; and be responsible for the same, until accepted by 
the building committee ; and he Will do all mending and patching 
after the carpenter and other artisans, and deliver the same up in 
good condition when finished. 

The entire basement ceiling will be lathed and plastered with 
one good heavy coat of brown mortar, floated down smoothly, 
and finished closely against the walls are around. 

Carpenter and Joiner Work. 

The carpenter contractor will furnish all lumber and materials 
of every kind required for the proper completion of his branch 
of the work. He will properly work and fix the same to place 
in and about the building, in the most thorough and workman-like 
manner. 
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Size of Joists and Timbers. 

The first and second floor joiata to be 2 by 12 inches and set 
12 inches to centers. Tbe ceiling joists lo be as follows, viz.: 
over school rooms, 2 by 10 inches, set 16 inches to centers ; and 
over the corridors and recitation rooms, '1 by 8 inches, set 16 inches " 
to centers. The deck joists to be 2 by 10 inches, set 20 inches 
to centers, well spiked down to the deck frame; the rafters for 
this roof to be 2 by 8 inches, set 30 inches to centers, well spiked 
to deck Frame, parUns, and wall-plates. The last plates all around 
the roofs to be one thickness of plank, and one thickness of an 
inch board, j-iists well capped, and well nitiled together; all well 
secured to the walls with ^-inch bolts run through 2 by S-inch 
plank built in walls at lower part of cornice. All gable-rafters to 
be of 2 by 6 inches, set 20 inches to centers. Hip and valley- 
rafters to be of two thicknesses, of 2 by 12 inches, full length in 
one piece. Sheathe all roofs with 1 by 6-inch dressed and 
matched fencing flooring, as nearly seasoned as can be procured. 
All cloBely jointed and well nailed. 

lihini/les. 

The steep part of roof and the tower roof to be ol best quality 
i o[ sawed pine shingles, laid 4 inches to the weather, and thor- 
[ eugbly nailed. 

Tin-worL 



Cover all dock roofs with the best L C. roofing tin ; lock and 
[solder tbe joints in the best manner ; line all valleys and gutters 
' with this tin, 14 inches wide and over , where required. Flash and 
I cover all hips, fla,sh around all chimneyp, cover the top of all re- 
turns in cornices, flash around all decks, cover the caps of the 
main entrance, and do any and all other Sashing or tin-work re* 
quired ; all with this tin, put on in best manner, finished complete 
and secure against leakage. 
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Galvanized Iron- work. 

Furnish and fix to place No. 26 galvanized iron finials, gable on 
side, and securely fix the same to place ; furnish and fix to place 
properly four 4-inch No. 26 galvanized iron conductor pipes from 
cornices to ground ; furnish and fix to place, with strong an.d proper 
iron stays and on the main roof, cast-iron crestings and finials, as 
shown, and as selected by the building committee. 

Studding^ Furring^ Etc 

All studding to be the size as required on the plans, in one 
length, of the height of the stories, and placed 12 inches from 
centers. Plumb straight and true, doubled over all openings and 
at the angles and corners of the rooms, and doubled and trebled 
on the sides of all openings, to be trussed, braced, and bridged ; 
and all sized to equal widths, and made straight and true. 

Crossfur on top of all floor joists in all school, directors', and 
recitation rooms, with 2 by 2-inch strips, placed 16 inches from cen- 
ters and well spiked down, leaving space for a free circulation of 
air under the floors to the ventilating flue. Raise the floor joists 
in the corridors on a level with the top of this cross-furring. Fur 
all brick-walls, on all stories, with 1 by 2i-inch strips, firmly 
nailed to the strips in walls, 16 inches to centers, to straighten and 
make a level wall on the inside where there are breaks in brick- 
work on the outside. Use 2 by 4-inch for furring, 16 inches to 
centers, properly secured to place. Cut in strip? of 1 by 2-inch 
stuff between all furring strips on all walls in both stories, on out- 
side walls as follows, viz.: to be one strip 10 inches above top of 
the floor, and another strip close under each tier of the floor joists 
and the ceiling joists, to prevent a circulation of the cold air back 
of the plastering, and also to prevent this cold air from mingling 
with the air exhausted from the rooms ; this to be done by special 
directions from the building committee or the party supplying the 
furnace. All other work to be connected with the ventilation 
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alao so referred. Do any and all other furring as required for the 
proper execution of the various branches of work. 

Orounds. 
Put up grounds of ^ by 2-inch pine slrips for all finish, bases, 
wainscoting, etc Allow no casings, bases, wainscoting, or other 
finish to go on until all plastering is finished and dry. 

Sizing Joisls and Bridging. 

Size all floor and ceiling joists to uniform widths, and camber 
them J inch in 20 feet, and double them around all stair openings, 
chimneys, under partiiioos, etc. Do all framing for the stairway, 
hot-air and ventilating flues ; and hing such headers in iron stir- 
rups as may be required. All floor, ceiling, deck, and platform 
joists to be bridged with 2 by S-inch cross- bridging, well nailed 
with two ten-penny nails in each end of each piece ; 12-feet apana 
and under to have one row ; from 12 to 16-feet spans, two rows ; 
from 16 to 22-Ceet, three rows ; and from 22-feet spans and over, 
lour rowa 

Floors. 

The first and second floors throughout will be double thick. 
The first thickness laid down to be 1 by 6inch dressed and matched 
fencing flooring, seasoned and well fitted, and nailed to place 
and to be laid as the joists are laid. The top thickness in all cor- 
ridors, wardrobes, and the stair landing, will be 1 by Sf inch hard 
pine, with square edges, and nailed through the face with eight- 
penny finishing nails, set in ^ inch, and all dressed off smooth and 
even on top The top or last ihicknesa of all other floors through- 
out the two stories to be 1 by 4-inch square-edged B. flooring, 
nailed and smoothed off the same as the above; and none of this 
top floor tu he laid until the plastering is finished. 

I Wainscoling. 

* "Wainscot all school, directors', and recitation rooms the height 
of stool cap of windows; all wardrobes, 7 feet high; all corridors 
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and stairway, 4 feet bigb, with 1 by S-inch dressed matobed and 
beaded pine ceiling, of a good quality, well seasoned and hand 
smoothed ; all with f -round next to the floor, and neatly capped, 
molded for crayon shelf on top of the cap. 

Finish. 

All doors and windows in the first and second stories will have 
a two-member finish, formed of f by 5f-inch O. G. casing and Sc- 
inch band mold, of a good quality of seasoned pine stuff. These 
will be an astragal-mold extending on all sides of the school and 
recitation rooms, 5 feet above cap of wainscoting, forming space 
for blackboards on walls not containing windows. 

Platforms. 

Build teachers' platforms in all rooms as shown, all to be porta- 
ble, and floored with 1 by 8-inch matched and dressed flooring 
on good strong frame-work. 

Doors. 

Make all doors of the form, style, and dimensions, as marked 

on the plans, of the best white pine, thoroughly kiln-dried. All 

to be O. G., excepting the outside and vestibule doors, which will 

have raised moldings and made of two thicknesses of l^-inch 

stufE. 

Windows. 

All window-frames to be of the size as shown by plans and 
elevations. All to be made boxed for weights, with |^-inch pine 
pulley stiles, and parting beads. Sash 1^ inches thick, with 1^- 
inch meeting rails. All windows above the basement will have! 
inside blinds in four folds, with slats and no panels. The blinds 
are not boxed. All made of thoroughly seasoned and clear white 
pine, and properly fitted and hung to place. 

Stairs. 

Build the main stairs as per design, with li^-inch ash treads, ^• 
nch ash risers, strong timber supports and carriages, 8-inch 
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Bolid tuPDed black walnul newel, 41-inch walnut rails, and 2i- 
incli turned balustera of black walnut The landing floored the 
same as the corridors. Basement stairs to be ceiled upon sidea 
in basement, as shown. All to be Gniabed in a perfect and com- 
plete manner. Baild step-ladder to roof as required, and build 
scuttle or scuttles where and as directed. 

Door frames. 

Build all door-frames as per plans, with heavy raised moldings 

to correspond with doors. These doors to swing outwards. All 

inside door- jambs to be If inches thick, with transoms as shown. 

» Privies. 

Build privies in basement where shown. The partitions to be 
double dressed and beaded stuff and extend to ceiling. Construct 
the seat? with a lid, the lid to have galvanized iron hinges, and 
place a board across the top of each seat in such a manner that 
the lids of seats cannot remain in an upright position. The floor 
to be 1 by 6-inch C. flooring. 

Outside Steps. 

Build outside steps, as shown, with If -inch ash or oak treads, 
|-inch risers of the same material, with ash flooring on plat- 
forms, buttress rails, etc ; all as shown, with strong center sup- 
ports. All in a complete and finished manner. The rise to each 
step must not be over 7 inches, and the treads not less than llj 
inches wide. 

Hardware Trimmings. 

Famish all locks, butts, bolts, hinges, fastenings, trimmings, 
etc., of every kind and nature required for the proper completion 
of the entire building and works. All doars 7 feet and over in 
height will be hung with three good loose-joint and plain cast-iron 
butts ; and all doors under 7 feet in height with two good loose- 
joint casl-iron butts. All outside doors will have heavy school- 
house mortise-locks, suitable for outside doors, with brass works 
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and brass fronts, three keys each, and real bronze knobs and trim- 
mings. All inside doors will have a good quality of master- 
keyed locks, with brass works, brass fronts, and tucker bronze 
knobs and trimmings. All transoms will be hung at top with 
two good 2i by 2J-inch wrought iron butts, and secured with 
tucker bronze transom lifters ; woolen sacks patented. All sash 
above basement to be hung with best five-strand Turkey sash 
cord, and cast-iron weights ; and locked with heavy tucker bronze 
sash locks. All inside blinds to be hung with 2 by 2inch wrought 
butts, 3 by 4-inch pairs to the window, and fastened together with 
wrought flaps, proper size ; all with tucker bronze shutter bars, 
etc., complete. 

All wardrobes must have two rows of strong black japanned 
school-house wardrobe hooks, secured to place with proper sized 
screws. Said hooks must not be more than 16 inches apart in 
each row. Teachers' clothes-presses will also have wardrobe hooks 
of a lighter pattern, and about four in each press. Put tucker 
bronze sash lifts and eyes on all sash above basement 

Cornice. 

Build all main cornices on all sides of the building and tower, 
as per elevations and sections, with brackets, moldings, etc., as 
shown, of a good quality of seasoned pine lumber. The soffit 
will be of 1 by 3-inch beaded ceiling, and the frieze will be of wide 
stuff, so as to have no joints in sight 

Tower. 

Build and construct the tower as shown. All lumber to be 

thoroughly seasoned. Construct the bell deck and cover the same 

with best L C. roofing tin, and make same perfectly water-tight 

Construct all panel- work, etc., in a first-class manner, and plow all 

joints. 

Furnace and Furnace Work. 

The building will be warmed by one of Hawley's Tubular Ma- 
sonry Furnaces, sold by the Kuttan Manufacturing Company, 68 
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Lake St., Cbicago, 111, The contractor for this work will furnish 
and fix to place, in working order, this faroace, together with all 
tools and implementa thereto belongiog. He will also famish 
and fix to place the smoke-pipe from the furnace, and extend the 
same to and connect with the vertical smoke pipe in the veotilat- 
iog shaft. Thia horizontal smoke-pipe from the furnace will be 
14 inches in diameter, of No. 16 black iron. All ioiots must be 
thoroughly riveted and well hammered together. The pipe must 
be made in sections, from 8 to 12 feet in length, with close fit- 
ting joints ; and there must be two or three soot openings in the 
lower aide of the pipe, so it can be cleaned at will, — these open- 
ings to he made with sliding covers. The contractor will also 
furnish and fix to place the vertical pipe in the ventilating stack. 
This pipe to be made of No. 13 black iron, put together in sec- 
tions and thoroughly riveted. It will start from a point 4 feet 3 
inches above basement floor, and must extend up one foot above 
the top of the brick-work, and properly stayed to the center of 
the shaft with strong iron stays. These stays to be made so that 
the pipe could ba removed with ease in future, \l desired. At 
the lower end of this upright pipe, there must be a aoot opening, 
80 that it can be opened or closed at will. The contractor will 
also furnish and fix to place, as the mason work is being built, all 
of the valve registers in each and every room above the bcsement, 
and the open seroli frjnts with pulleys, and chains for opening 
and closing these valves. These are also maaafactured by the 
Butlan Company. The size of these valve registers to ba about 
20 by 23 inches, or as hereafter ordered by the building commit- 
tee. He will also furnish the floor registers in recitation and 
directors' rooms, size about 10 by 14 inches or as ordered. He 
will furnish and fix to place in each school room about 12 feet of 
cast-iron perforated ventilating base, and also in recitation and 
directors' room?. He will also furnish one floor register with 
border in the first story hall over the furnace ; also a double gal- 
vanized iron register box, filled around with bricks and mortar, 
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, together with all collars, thimbles, etc., required in all parts of 
this work. Furnish the same in every particular as directed, and 
in the best manner. 

Purniah wire-screens, of about i-inch mesh and 3-32inch wire, 
for windows, where cold air is taken into the furnace, and fasten 
the same outside of the sash. 

Painting and Glazing, 

Paint all exterior wood and mental work that is usually 
painted, with three good heavy coats of paint. Finish in stone- 
color all cornices, window-frames, front entrance, buttress of steps, 
conductor pipes, hips, gables, etc. Finish cresting and the out- 
side of all sash in dark bronze green. The first coat on all metal 
work to be of metalic paint. All inside hard wood work to be 
oiled with three heavy coats of raw linseed-oil. The outside 
and vestibule doors and the frames to be grained in imitation of 
dark English oak, and neatly shadel and varnished with two 
coats of good varnish. 

Inside Work, 

All inside blinds to be oiled with two good coats of raw linseed- 
oil and one coat of shellac. The stair rails, balusters, and newell 
to be oiled and filled in the usual way. All other inside work in 
the two stories to be grained in imitation of medium dark oak or 
two heavy coats of lead and oil paint, and neatly shaded and 
varnished with two good coats of varnish. All work to be well 
sand-papered and puttied on the priming, and all finished in the 
very best manner. All lead and oil used to be the best quality. 
All basement frames and doors, etc., and privies, to be painted 
two coats drab-colored paint. 

All glass throughout the entire building to be the best quality 
of single thick American glass. All set with care, properly 
sprigged and puttied, and left whole and sound on the completion 
of the entire works. 
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Blackboards. 
Faroish and form liquid slating blackboards, five feet high on 
the sides of the school and recitation rooms, not containing any 
windowa Put on Wilder'a slating in three heavy coats of black 
and green ; and worked down to a true and perfect surface with 
emery paper after each of the first and second coats. 
Bill of I'^incipal Matenals. 
160 pieces, 2 by 12 inehea, 24 feet long. 
80 pieces, 2 by 12 inches, 22 feet long. ^^M 

I 65 pieces, 2 by 10 inches, 24 feet long. ^^H 

i35 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 22 feet long. ^^H 

25 pieces, 2 by 10 inches, 20 feet long. ^^| 

80 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 20 feet long. ^H 

10 pieces, 2 by 12 inches, 20 feet long. ^B 

85 pieces, 2 by 8 inches, 14 feet long. 
125 pieces, 2 by 4 inches, 14 feet long. 
85 pieces, 2 by 6 iDches, 14 feet long. 
6,500 feet, flooring for floors, 
4,000 feet, fencing flooring for roof, 
1,400 feet, 2-inch furring for walls. 
3,500 feet, beaded ceiling for wainscoting. 
25,000 shingles. 
500 feet, ^ by 2 inch strips for grounds, 
1,800 yards of plastering. 
26 cords of rubble -stone. 
180,000 brick. 

5. Five-room SchoolJioiise. — The only design with this number 
oi school rooms is found below. It was donated by Messrs. Ed- 
brooke and Burnham, architects, of Chicago, Illinois. It was first 
I prepared by them for the school-district in the village of River 

Falls, Wisconsin, where the erection of the building was completed 
in 1880, at the cost of $12,000. This does not include any of the 
beating apparatus, or the furniture. 
- Bt. Bcpt. 
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It is truly a aiagniSceot structure, striking in appearance, com- 
modious in all its arrangements, and corresponding in very many 
p:l!nt^ to the beat re30gnized principles of school-house archi- 
tectura It stand;? on a slight eminence facing the south. It has 
separate entrances on the sides for girls and boys, and accommo- 
dates in its school rooms 275 pnplis, in the tbree grades o£ a public 
school. 




DESIOS IB — PER8PECT1VB VIEW. 

Should a fire ever occur in the bouse affecting either etairvay, 
the school can readily escape from all the rooms through the 
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other stairway. Passage is easily made to the different portions 
of the house through the corridors and the stairways, and to the 
out-baitdinga in the rear by means o£ doors in the back enda of 
the entrance halls. The front doora could be set, without injury 




DEhl&H 13 — LONOITUDINYL SECTION 



to the architectural appearance of the house "o far within theae 
halla that the steps for entrance could be placed in them under 
cover. It will be observed that all the doora by which the school 
enters the building and the rooms on the first and second floors, 
open OQtwarda. 
The Buttan system of heating and ventilation ia in operation 
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in this building. An admirable feature of this system is tbe loca- 
tion of the smoke and ventilating shaft in the center of tbe house, 
where its walla are not cooled by exposure to the externf ' 




DESIGN 13 — BASEMEST PLAN. 



The height of the basement story ia 8 feet 3 inches in the clear ; 
of the first story, 14 feet 5 inches ; and of the second atory, 16 
feet 4 inches, and 14 feet 3 inches. The height of the tower and 
other parta of the building are aa shown in tbe prespectire and 
section. 
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FSPECLFICATIOSS FOB THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 
Description. 
This bQilding to bs a frame, veneered with brick above the 
baseroeat, and the latter of atone. It is to be two stories in height, 
with a baaement. For the arrangement and size of the different 
parts, reference must be made to the plana herewith published. 
Should these parts be figured, such figures will be taken as the 
correct meaaurement, in preference to the scale to which they are 
drawn. 




DESIGH 13— FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 



The contractor for this work shall take down and remove from 
the premises any old buildings, fences, trees, stumps, stone, or 
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other impedimeDts that may be theieoD. All rubbish, as well 
from these as from acj superfluouB earth that may come out of 
the basement and foundatioD, unless needed in filling around the 
bniMiDg, ehall be carted away from the premises, together with 
all rubbish that may accumulate duriog the progress of the work. 
He shall dig out for the basement story foundations, areas, drains, 
piers, foundations for steps, and all other works requisita The 
excavation for the footioga of the basement floor shall be at least 
18 inches in depth. He shall thoroughly pack tbe ground form- 
ing the beds of the trenches for the foundations, and, if. neces* 
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sary, ram them with a heavy instrument. He shall also fill in 
around the foundations, after they are built, and thoroughly ram 
this filling down. He shall also do all grading necessary to con- 
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form to the graded lines established on the plans, with the earth 
removed from the various excavations. He shall, at all times, 
protect the wnlls and foundationa from frost, rain, or otherwise. 
And he is to leave the ground wholly free from all useless soil or 
other material. For the size and depth of all foundations and 
excavations, refer to the plans and section. 

The contractor shall be held responsible for ail accidental dam- 
ages caused by any carelessness on the part of himself or work- 
men, 13 not properly protecting his works during the construction 
of same ; and all works under his contract shall be wholly at his 
own risk until fully completed and accepted, 

H Ooncrete-worL 

All of the main interior and exterior walls of the building will 
have the lower course of their foundations built of concrete, 12 
inches in thickness, by the width as shown on the plans. This , 
concrete to be composed of good clear broken stone, not larger 
in size than a hen's egg, clean coarse sharp sand and fine gravel, 
and the best quality of Milwaukee cement. This concrete shall 
be prepared and placed in the trenches as follows : The trenches 
shall he made of proper width for the concrete, and if this can- 
not be done, then form the proper width by placing boards upon 
their edges ; then in the trenches place about 4 inches of broken 
stone, spread evenly over the surface ; then ram the same 
down thoroughly with a heavy instrument made for that 
purpose; then in a larger box close by or overhanging 
the trench at the point just where the cement should be 
used, take one part fresh ground Milwaukee cement and 
three parts course sharp clean sand and fine gravel, mix the 
whole thoroughly together in a clean state; then add quickly suf- 
ficient clean water to reduce to a thin mortar; then run this mor- 
tar over top of the broken stone in the trenches, thoroughly filling 
all interstices; then spread 4 inches more of the broken stone 
upon that already laid ; then run in the cement, aB before, until 
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the 12-inch course is completed — each course above the first 
must be gently tamped to place. When the full course is com- 
pleted in thickness, it must remain until the cement is quite bard, 
before the stone-work is started ; and must be protected from in- 
jury of any kind, and the earth filled in closely around the same. 
This cement-work should be covered from the sand and air as 
much as possible, and in no case should traveling over the same 
be allowed, as that will break the bond and render the cement 
worthless. 

Stone-worh 

All of the stone used in the walls and foundations on top of 
the concrete-work to be the best quality found in the vicinity. 
All stone- work to be laid in the best common lime mortar, the 
joints well filled and pointed, and all verical joints well slushed 
up; and large flat stones must be selected for the first course above 
the concrete. Build all walls, piers, areas, and other work in ac- 
cordance with the plans and section. Break joints and bond well 
with stone extending through the wall in every other course or at 
intervals not farther than two feet apart All work below the 
surface of the ground or out of sight to be the best rubble- work ; 
and on all sides of the building above the surface of the 
ground and exposed to view, shall be range work, laid in true 
and regular courses from 9 to 12 inches in thickness, of uniform 
and proper lengths, with pitched face and with margins around 
all openings and all jambs margined and bush-hammered; this 
range work to be laid with regular bond, close joints, well filled 
with mortar and neatly pointed. All piers between windows and 
elsewhere shall be built in a proper manner with blocks extending 
through wall and neatly worked on the outside, corresponding 
with the other work. The mortar joints in all outside walls from 
a point one foot above ground line to one and one-half feet below 
ground, shall be raked out with an instrument to a depth at least 
2 inches, and then thoroughly filled and pointed with soft cement 
mortar, the cement must be slushed in close and full so as to pre- 
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vent moisture from penetrating. All walls and work must be 
carried up level, true, and uniformly ; and all of this work must 
be fiist-claasin every respect, 

All cut stone must be properly set iu connectioQ herewitli by 
the mason contractor; all lintels, wood, brick centers for arches, 
and other wood-work shall be furnished by carpenter; and the 
mason must see that the same are properly set and fixed to place 
before building them in the wall. All window and doorframes 
must be accurately set to place and thoroughly braced and slip- 
ported there until built in ; and the same must be plumb, sciuare, 
and out of wind. 

The stone-mason contractor must build all areas, foundations 
for steps, walls on the sides, and ends of the drive-way in the 
rear of the building, foundations for cold-air ducts, and any and 
all other works that may be shown by the plana ; and fully com- 
plete the same in a thorough and workman-like manner. He will 
also do the concreting of the basement floors, the sama to be 
about 4 inches in thickness, composed of coarse gravel and the 
best fresh ground Milwaukee cement, put down and finished in a 
similar manner to the foundation concrete work; but this floor 
work shall have at least one inch of cement, gravel, and sand over 
the top of the coarse gravel, so as to make a smooth, level, and 
true surface. 

The bottom of cold-air ducts shall be finished the same. 
Nothing but the best cement must be used and must be entirely 
free from lime mortar ; the coarse gravel must ha well rammed 
to place before any cement is spread, and the cement must be run 
in through the gravel, so as to thoroughly fill all interstices and 
to make a thoroughly solid mass. 

»C«( Stone- work. 
■A.11 of the cut stone trimmings, as shown by the plans and re- 
quired for this building, to be of the very best quality of stone 
found in the vicinity. All to be properly worked, and to consist 
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as follows, viz. : Of all door and window sills., water-table ex- 
tending around the entire building, all keys and springer blocks, 
belts, bands, and such other work as shown on the plans. All 
work to be finely bush-hammered centers, with a neat IJ toj2-inch 
margin drove around the same ; all to conform strictly to details 
on plans ; all with true and full surfaces and corners, and with 
neat and closely fitting joints ; all to be backed off to the proper 
thickness for the place where used; and all this work must be 
properly anchored to place. 

Brichworh 

All outside walls of the building shall be veneered with four 
inches of the best quality of stock brick, manufactured in the vi- 
cinity. This veneering shall start from on top of the main water- 
table at first floor, and extend up and back of main cor- 
nice, ''pediments, and other places, as shown ; it shall also 
extend down to the platforms of the two rear entrances 
which extend below the line of main water-table. All to be 
as shown on perspective, section, and plans. All brick to be laid in 
true and level courses with plumb bond, laid in the best common 
lime mortar, and the joints neatly struck and pointed. All verti- 
cal joints and the space between the brick and the boards thor- 
oughly slushed with soft mortar. All of this brick- work shall be 
thoroughly anchored to place, with thirty-penny spikes, driven 
one-half their length through the sheathing and into the studding ; 
every fifth course of brick shall be anchored, as above, with the 
spikes driven alternately in every other stud, — the spike must be 
driven hard down on the top of the course of brick to be 
anchored. 

The jambs of the large windows, as shown, shall be carried up 
with a 8 by 8-inch pier, to form an 8-inch reveal, as shown on the 
floor plans. All window and door-jambs must be anchored as 
above, with the spike driven two inches from the edge of the 
brick continuously at every fifth course in height 
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The upper and lower courses of the belts at top of first and 
second atory windows, ahall be black brick, — ■ the brick used for 
this work being the same kind as for the veneering of the walls. 
The manner in which they are blackened shall be by dipping 
them in hot asphalt and carefully laid aside to dry before being 
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Form all ornamental work in the brick on all sides, as shown 
by the perspective ; the belts at windows shall have one course of . 
brick, set upon their ends between the two courses of black 
brick and laid angling, — this belt must be well anchored with 
spikes, as above. 

Vent-skfch and Warm-air Flues. 

Build the vent-stack and warm-air flues as shown on the plans ; 
build them with the beat hard-burnt common brick; lay the 
joints close, and fill them well with mortar; and strike and point 
neatly all joints on the inside of the shaft aud flues. They will 
not be pla5tered on the insida Carry up all these shafts plumb, 
straight, and true ; rack the warm-air flues over and away from 
the walls, while passing through the second floor joists, sufficiently 
to allow the register to stand away from the wall a little ; carry 
the vent-stack through the roof and faae the same above the roof 
with same kind of brick as u^ed in veneering, and finish in all re- 
spects as per design. Build in the supports, and thoronghly and 
properly secure the galvanized iron top to place, 

Bnild the cold-air dnnts, as shown on the plans and sections, 
with the best hard-burnt common brick, arch the tops, etc., and 
complete in all respects a? required. Build fresh-air receivers as 
shown on the plans, the walls of the same must extend to the 
calling of the bisemeat and must ba as per spacial directions of 
the furnace men. Incase all hot-air furnaces in best common 
brick-work, as shown on the plans, aud as per special directions 
oE these men. The contractor for this work shall build in any 
and all iron or other work that may be connected with his branch, 
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such as smoke-pipe, supports ia vent-stack, dampers, doors, etc., 
as may be shown or directed. Complete in a thorough and work 
man-like manner all work that is shown on the plans, or as directed 
by the superintendent, and to his entire satisfaction. 

Deafening Mortar. 

Th3 ma3)n contractor shall furnish and spread to place the 
mortar for the deafening of the entire first and second floors ; the 
same to be good clean mortar, spread 1^ inches in thickness be- 
tween the strips upon the first thickness of floor, said strips shall 
be \\ inches thick, and shall be filled flush to the top of same 
with mortar, which must extend over the entire surface and be 
finished closely against all walls, partition?, etc., and to be put 
down when ordered by the carpenter, and in a first-class manner. 

Lath and Plastering. 

All walls and ceilings thoroughout the first and second stories 
to be sheathed with the best quality of seasoned pine lath, free 
from bark or other defects, laid suflSciently open to give the mor- 
tar a good clinch, — say at least f of an inch. The nails must be 
three-penny fine and must be firmly driven, and all lath secured 
to each joist and stud or furring strip. Each lath to break joints 
on the ceiling, and every five on the walls. Brick flues and vent- 
stack will require no lathing. The entire basement ceiling will 
also be lathed as above. 

The mortar is to be made of clean coarse sharp sand and the 
best quality of lime ; and for each barrel of lime, a bushel of 
good plastering hair is to be used. The lime is t6 be well slacked 
and run through a fine sieve, and much care be taken that the 
hair is not used in slacking the lime. The mortar to be put on 
in heavy coats to ^-inch grounds, made straight and in every 
respect finished in a thorough manner. Should the hard-finish 
show fire cracks, stains, or blisters, or the lime in the brown mor- 
tar slack so as to break through the surface, it must be con- 
demned as bad work. The plasterer shall not proceed with the 
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plastering during frosty weather, except at his own risk, unless 
by special agreement Every part of this work shall be done in 
the best and workman-like manner. 

All walla and ceilings throughout the entire first and second 
stories, shall be plastared with two good coals of plastering, as 
follows, viz.: The first to be of brown mortar, and the last of 
plaster of Paris and white sand, hard-finish. From top of wain- 
scoting, and extending four feet above the same, between all 
doors in all school rooms and in the assembly room, the best 
quality of lamp-black shall be used [in the hard-finish, sufficient 
to form a good black surface for blackboard, which must be 
finished true and even to a straight line on top. Basement ceiling 
throughout will have one good heavy coat of brown mortar, 
floated down to a smooth and finished surface. The contractor 
for this plastering work will do all mending and patching, made 
cecessary after the various artizans, and upon the completion of 
the carpenter and joiner works; he will remove from the prem- 
ises all rubbish and refuse material, also all tools and scaffolding 
upon the close of his work ; he will also clean out all parts of the 
building and sweep the floors after each coat of mortar; and 
shall be responsible for his work uotil itia accepted. One coat of 
plastering muat extend down to the floor back of all wainscoting. 

Carpentsr and Joiner Work. 

All the materials of every kind are to be good of their kind 
and suitable for the place where used. The finishing lumber ia to 
be well seasoned and kept dry untilput up. All inside finishing 
lumber to be thoroughly kiln-dried. No lumber which is to be 
used will be considered properly worked if put up as it comea 
from the mill,'but it should be hand-dressed or smoothed before 
it shall be put up. All moldings and quirks of beaded work 
shall be thoroughly sand-papered. Any part of the work shown 
on the plana or fairly implied thereby, and not definitely specified 
berein, is to be conaidered a pait of this specification. 
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The lumber used in the coustruction of this building to be of 
pine and of a good quality, and free from defects of any kind that 
will materially impare its strength or durability ; and in all cases 
to be suitable for the place where used. AH timber-work, sheath- 
ing, and all other material to be as well seasoned as can be pro- 
cured; the joists, studding, and such other lumber as required are 
to be sized to uniform width, and made straight and true, — except- 
ing joists which are to be cambered about i inch in 20 feet — 
the edges planed true and square. 

lumber and Scantling, 

The first floor joists and studding shall rest upon a sill formed 
of two thicknesses of 2 by 10- inch, joints well broken and lapped 
and thoroughly spiked together with twenty-penny spikea The 
joists and studding shall also be well spiked together, and both 
well spiked down to the sill. 

Stvdding, 

The main outside studding will be 2 by 6 inches, placed 16 
inches from centers, around the entire building. Their height 
shall be in two lengths, the first extending to under side of the 
second floor joists, including a double 2 by 6-inch cap, that the 
second floor joists and upper section of studding will rest upon 
said cap ; and the section of the studding shall extend up to the 
wall-plates, and their foots rest directly over those below. All 
studding must be put up plumb, straight, and true. Frame prop- 
erly around all windows, leaving proper space for weights, etc. ; 
properly truss over all openings, and prepare all parts to receive 
all work connected herewith. All corners and angles in outside 
walls of the building shall have a 6 by 6-inch stud, made by 
spiking 2 by 6- inch thoroughly together; double the studding 
around all the large windows and doors; and place in the walls 
with the studding a 6 by 6-inch timber under the end of each truss, 
made of 2 by 6-inch stuS spiked together, and continue them 
down to the basement wall. 
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All the outside walls upon the first and eecond stories shall 
be thoroughly braced from all corners toward the centers, at an 
angle of 45°, or as near that as can be done, by sLarling at the sills 
on first floor or from on top of caps on second floor, and cutting in 
closely, with a neat fit, pieces of 2 by 6 inches, between the stud- 
ding, and nailing each piece thoroughly with three ten-penny 
nails in each end of each piece, the nails to be driven at the proper 
angle and at the best point to do the most good, and driven close 
and firm to place. The sheathing must be thoroughly nailed to 
these braces as well as to the studding, with ten-penny naila. 

Joists. 

First floor Joists lo be 3 by 12 inches, placed twelve inches 
from centers in school rooms, and 2 by 12 inches, placed 12 inches 
from centers in corridors, etc. Second floor joists, 3 by 12 inches, 
placed 12 inches from centers in the school rooms, and 2 by 12 
inches, placed 12 inches from centers in corridors and small 
rooms; Joists of stair platforms to be 2 by 8 inches, placed 
12 inches from centers. Ceiling joists over large school 
rooms on second floor, and that rest in the trusses to be 2 
by 8 inches, placed 16 inches from centers; all other ceiling 
Joists 2 by 10 inches, 16 inches from centers ; rafters of main roof, 
2 by 6 inches, 20 inches from centers ; deck-rafters 2 by 10 inches, 
20 inches from centers ; deck beams, 4 by 6 inches ; roof braces, 
4 by 4 inches ; bell deck Joists in tower, 2 by 10 inches, 12 inches 
from centers; tower studding and rafters, 2 by 6 inches, 16 inches 
from centers. All main inside t-tudding, 2 by 6 inches, 16 inches 
from centers; and wardrobe stndding 2 by 4 inches, 16 inches 
from centers. All other timbers as may be required to be, as 
ordered or shown. 

Lintels over basement windows, supporting the ends of first 
floor joists, shtill be 6 by 8 inches, resting each end upon the 
6-inch wall plates on top of inside walls, 2 by 8 inches double; 
and lintels over inside basement doors, 8 by 10 inches, doubled. 
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Bridging. 

' All joists to be well bridged with 2 by 4-inch bridging, cut at 
the proper angle and well secured to place with 8 ten penny nails 
in each end of each piece. All school room joists will have three 
rows of bridging. All corridors and stair platforms will have 
one row, as above. The ceiling of the cross corridor in the base- 
ment will be furred with 2 by 4 inch studding on their edge, 
placed 16 inches from centers. The ceiling of the basement under 
the school room?, and of the three school rooms on the first floor, 
and the cross corridor, shall be furred crosswise of the joints with 
2 by 2-inch furring, all well secured to place, 16 inches from 
centers, with twenty-penny nails in each joist. The school room 
ceiling on the second floor will be furred with 1 by 2-inch strips, 
16 inches from centers. The furring of the ceiling in the basement 
and on the first story, in the manner above described, is to allow a 
free passage of air from the rooms under the floors to the foulair re- 
ceivers, though the ventilation registers or bases under the windows 
in each room ; and the whole channel and outlets for the 
air must be unobstructed, and each room have its own inde- 
pendent outlet to the receivers in the basement. The venti- 
lation from first floor rooms shall pass separately along under 
the floor of each room to the receivers. The air from the 
large front room on the second floor will pass under that floor in 
the same way, and down the partition dividing the wardrobes 
from front school rooms on the first fl lor. The course of the air 
from the back room, second floor, shall be under the floor and 
down the partition dividing the back room, first floor, and corridor, 
and thence under first floor corridor to receivers. The entire 
space between the studding of these partitions and the way under 
the floors must be free and unobstructed. Where the joists rest 
upon a partition that conducts the air down, as does the partition 
between the back room, first floor, and corridor, they must 
then rest upon a 1 by 6-inch rib framed in the studding to leave 
an outlet for the air. Just above the ventilating base under all 
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windows and just on top ot the joisfca, elsewhere around the entire 
outside walls of the building on both the first and second stories, 
outin closely between the studding pieces of 2 by 6 inches, and 
fit them closely so as to shut oil all dead or chilled air between 
the studding from circulating with the air under the floors. 

All inside partitions must be braced in a manner to the outside 
walls as above specified. AU towers, roofs, and all other parts of 
the entire structure shall be braced and strengthened as directed 
by the superintendent. 

Trusses. 

Build the two lattice trusses as shown on the section, the web 
ot aaid truss to be formed of 1 by 12-inch latticing, placed 12 
inches from centers, well nailed at their ends and intersections 
with teo-penoy nails. The tie and atrain-beama and strata 
will be formed with 2 by 12-ioch stuff on each side of the 
latticing joints, well broken. The ends of the latticing 
must be filled in between them solid with 1 by 12-inch blocks. 
These and the laticiog, as they are laid in place, must be well 
spiked with ten-penny nails to the 2 by 12inch stuff alter the 
truss is together; then spike with twenty-penny spikes on the 
lower edge of the tie-beams 2 by i inches, thoroughly breaking 
joints with the 2 by 12-inch stuff. These 2 by 4-inch beams are to 
rest the ceiling joists upon ; and theae trusses must be braced in 
position with proper lateral braces, as directed. 

There must be properly executed all work connected with the 
framing and timbering, and the whole inwrought into the build- 
ing in the most thorough and workman-like manner; and the 
whole secured to place in the mo3t tharough manner, with spikes 
Itnd nails suitable for the place where used. 

Frame properly around all stairS; ventilation and warm-air 
flues, and otfier required places, with double headers and trimmers 
properly framed together. 
Bt. BcpT.— 13 
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Sheathing, 

All the exterior walls and the roofs of the entire building 
shall be sheathed with good sound well-seasoned dressed com- 
mon boards, closely jointed and properly fitted around all open- 
ings, and well nailed with ten-penny nails. In fitting this sheath- 
ing on the walls and roof, the top edge of the boards shall be the 
tongue-edge ; this edge shall be blind-nailed or nailed through the 
tongue and driven down closely, and the lower edge nailed through 
the face, each edge to be nailed to each studd. This sheathing 
must extend to top of wall-plates. Tower to be sheathed in tKe 
same way. 

Cornice, 

The main and deck cornice to extend around entire building, 
as shown, of clear and well-seasoned pine lumber, and in accord- 
ance with the detailed plans, with proper lookout brackets and 
supports. The pediments will be galvanized iron, and as hereia- 
after specified. 

Towers, 

Build and complete the towers of wood, all in accordance with 
perspective and section, of the most thoroughly seasoned pine 
lumber and of a good quality. 

Hoods and Steps, 

Build the hoods over the front and side doors to the first floor 
with a good quality of seasoned pine lumber and in accordance 
with detailed plans. Build the four flights of steps as shown, with 
If -inch oak treads; buttress rails to be paneled on the sides ; all 
to be properly supported upon strong timber-work, and complete 
in all respects. The treads must have a pitch forward of \ inch 
in the width of each tread. 

Shingles, 

The entire main roofs of this building shall be shingled with the 
best brand of sawed pine shingles that can be had in the vicinity. 
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They must be laid not more than 4^ inches to the weather, and 
well nailed to place, with joints well broken, with straight and 
true courses, the valleys of proper size and cat straight and true, 
the hips finished by alternate lapping, and a strip of tin laid with 
each course and covered by each course. Finish carefully and 
properly around vent-stack, towers, and back of all pediments or 
other places ; and properly flash •and counter- flash with best I. X. 
tin, painted on both sides with one good heavy coat of mineral 
paint ; flash and finish in the best manner and properly around 
the decks. 

Shingle the tower roofs with the best brand of 6-inch pine stock 
shingles, laid not more than 5 inches to the weather, all properly 
nailed, laid in true and perfect courses, with belts of ornamental 
shingles; hips finished the same as above specified, with all re- 
quired flashings, etc. Clean down all of the roofs and leave them 
in a thoroughly finished state. 

Galvanized Iron and Tin-work, 

Make and fix to place, of No. 24 galvanized iron, the pediments, 
cornices, finials on the towers, and the ventilator top, all in ac- 
cordance with the perspective and section, and all properly sup- 
. ported to place with strong iron supports. Furnish and fix to 
place four conductor pipes, 5 inches in diameter, of No. 26 gal- 
vanized iron, properly secured to the building with strong expan- 
sive hooks soldered to the pipes; extend these pipes down and 
connect with a sewer at the top of the ground, with a flange over 
end of sewer pipe, cover the tops of the pediment, cornices, and 
all deck-roofs, line all gutters and valleys, cover the bell deck, 
cover also tops of cornice of towers, and do all flashing and all 
the other required tin-work of best I. X. tin, all put on in the 
best manner, with closely soldered joints. All tin-work to be 
painted on the under side with one good heavy coat of best mineral 
paint, before the same is laid; paint also all tin-work the same on 
top side, that cannot be painted after the other work is completed 
around it. 
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Furnish and fix to place, in the most substantial manner, all 
crestings of cast-iron, and such finials as are shown, and complete 
all of this metal work in a thorough and workman-like manner. 
B^of of hoods will also be covered with tin as above. 

Window and Door-frames, 

Build all window and doorframes as per design, and in ac- 
<K)rdance with detailed plans, using the best and most thoroughly 
seasoned materials for the same. The pulley stiles of all win- 
dows shall be of white ash, and the frames of all windows above 
the basement shall be made with boxes for weights. 

Floors on First and Second Stories. 

All floors throughout to be laid double thick, the first or lower 
thickness to be of 1 by 6inch dressed and matched fencing, well 
seasoned when laid, the same to be closely pointed and well 
nailed. This first thickness can be laid when the joists are 
laid. On top of this first thickness of floor there will be 
1^- by 2 inch strips nailed, running same way as joists, and 
nailed down through rough floor into joists. Then after the 
deafening mortar is laid and dry, the top thickness of floors to be 
laid, which shall be 1 by 4:-inch dressed matched soft clear pine 
B. flooring, thoroughly blind-nailed to place. This top floor 
shall not be laid until last coat of plasteriog is on and thoroughly 
dry. Bell deck in tower will have a floor of one thickness of 1 
by 6 inch B. flooring; stair platforms will be floored with one 
thickness of 1 by 4inch ash flooring. 

Grounds. 

Put up grounds, -J by 2 inches, for the finish of all doors, win- 
dows, wainscoting, bases, stairs, and other work ; the same to be 
put up plumb, straight, and true, and securely nailed to place, 
and to remain there for the inside finish to be nailed to it They 
must be placed so that this finish will cDver them at least one 

■ 

inch. 
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Wainscoting, 

All corridors, halls, and stairways, also all wardrobes, school 
rooms, library and recitation rooms on the first and second floors, 
shall be wainscoted with a good quality of 1 by 4inch clear 
seasoned dressed matched and beaded pine ceiling, with quarter- 
round mold next to floor, and a neat cap at top. The height of 
wainscoting in the various parts to be as follows to the top of 
caps : in all school and study rooms, the height of the window 
stools ; in all corridors and stairways, 5 feet ; in all wardrobes, 6 
feet. In all rooms the cap of wainscoting shall be made 8 inches 
wide beyond wall, and coved out under blackboards to form 
crayon shelf. 

Furnish and secure to place, after the plastering is completed, 
an astragal- molding, covering the joists at top of the blackboards 
on all sides of the rooms where there are no windows and where 
the black mortar is separated from the white. This molding to 
be about 3 inches in width. 

Inside Finish. 

All doors and windows, throughout the first and second floors, 
shall be finished with a neat pilaster finish, If inches in thickness, 
of clear and seasoned pine material. Under each window in 
the school, class, and recitation rooms, there shall be a cast iron 
perforated base for ventilation. Between this base and the win- 
dow-stool there shall be a panel, as shown, of the same kind of 
ceiling as the wainscoting. Under alljwindows the wainscoting 
shall be the same as in other parts of the rooms. 

All door- jambs shall be of a good quality of If -inch pine stu£F, 
rabbited to receive the doors, only such doors to have transoms 
as are shown. 

Sash. 

All sash to be If inches thick, of pine. All those in the win- 
dows of first and second stories to be hung with best cord and 
cast-iron weights 
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Inside Blinds, 

AH outside windows on the first and second stories shall have 
inside slat blinds, with four folds to each window, and cut at 
meeting rail of the sash. All to be fitted and hung to place in best 
manner, and all made of best clear white pine. 

Doors. 

All doors to be made in the most thorough and workman-like 
manner, of the best quality of thoroughly kiln-dried clear white 
pine. All inside doors to be If inches thick, 0. Gr., and 5 panels. 
The main front entrance doors to be in two thicknesses of If -inch 
stuff. The rear exit doors to be 2\ inches thick, and same as front 
doors, but with raised molding outside; the doors leading from 
stair hall to cross-corridor on each floor, shall have glass in 
upppr panels. Provide all doors shown by the plans, and fit and 
hang them in a neat manner. 

No trimmings or finish shall be put up until the plastering is 
completed and thoroughly dry. 

Stairs. 

Build all stairs, as per plans, with If -inch ash treads, f-inch 
pine risers, all tongued together in the best manner, and the 
treads and risers housed into the wall strings, and thoroughly 
wedged and glued ; all to be properly supported upon good strong 
timber-work, and put up in the most substantial manner. Face 
strings of main stairs to be covered by the ceiling under rail. 
Rail to be i^inch 0. G. black walnut, grooved on the underside^ 
and ceiled from rail down to underside of carriage with 1 by 3-iach 
double-faced dressed matched and beaded pine ceiling, with mold- 
ings finishing the lower edge of this ceiling. Newels to be of 
solid walnut All of this material to be thoroughly kiln -dried 
and put up in the very best manner. 

The wainscoting must extend up and around the stairs, with 
easements at each starting landing and platform. All moldings 
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for all easetnents mast be wrought out of the solid to the right 
curve. 

Stairs to basement with treads, the same as main flights. They 
are to be boxed on the sides by partitions, which will be ceiled 
the full length and height on both sides. All stairs to be as per 
plans. Stairs to tower and attic to be a plain flight of box stairs^ 
l^-inch treads and with risers and stringers. 

Hardware and Trimmings, 

The contractor for this work shall furnish and provide all hard- 
ware trimmings of every kind and nature that may be required 
for all sash, doors, blinds, or other work. The same must be 
fixed to place in the most thorough and workman-like manner, 
and in all respects must be suitable for the place where used. All 
inside doors on the first and second stories shall be hung, each with 
three good loose-joint plain cast butts, 6 by 5 inches — 5 inches 
high and 6 inches wide — well secured to place with suitable screws. 
All outside doors of first floor will each be hung with 5 by 5-inch 
black japanned butts, three to each door ; doors hung to swing 
outward. All basement doors hung with two good loose-joint 
plain cast-iron butts to each door, 4 by 5 inches. Double doors 
in basement will have good strong wrought iron top and bottom 
bolts, 6 inches at bottom and 16 to 18 inches at tops. Double doors, 
first and second stories, will have good strong top and bottom 
bolts, tucker bronze finish, and of suitable lengths, and properly 
secured to place. 

All doors entering rooms direct from corridors will have mas- 
ter-key locks, with brass faces, bolts, and works. Said locks to 
,be 5 inches. All other inside doors will have locks the same as 
above, but without master- keya All main front entrance doors 
will have good heavy front door locks, no night works, with brass 
-works, keys, and faces, with two keys each. Rear exit doors will 
(have good heavy outside door locks, with brass works, keys, etc. 
AH basement doors will have good locks, with brass works and 
faces. All locks will be mortise-locks. 
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All outside doors oa main floor will have ^real bronze knobs 
and trimmings on bDth sides. All other doors throughout will 
have tucker bronze knobs and trimmings. All sash will be locked 
with Morris's tucker bronze sash locks, tucker bronze lifts and 
socketa 

All inside blinds will be hung with four pairs, 2 by 2-inch plain 
cast butts to each windov7, and the shutters secured together with 
IJ by IJ-inch wrought flaps, four pairs to each window, with 
one tucker bronze shutter bar upon the lower, and one upon the 
upper half of each blind, and four tucker bronze knobs upon the 
blinds of each window. 

All sash of first and second-story windows will be hung with 
best fine strand sash cord, and cast-iron weights of the proper heft^ 
All basement window sash shall be hung at top with 3 by 3- 
inch wrought butts, and fastened with tucker bronze cupboard 
catches. 

All wardrobes will be provided with two rows of heavy black 
japanned school-house wardrobe hooks. They will not be 
placed further apart in each row than 16 inches, and secured to- 
place with strong screws. They must extend on all sides of each . 
wardrobe. 

Teachers' clothes-presses will have six good clothes-hooks in 
each one, and a shelf on one side. There must be hooks provided to 
fasten open all outside doors, knd the double doors between the 
stair h^ll and the cross-corridor on each floor. 

There must also be provided and laid in the brick-work, as the 
same is being built, large eyes of wrought iron, placed at the 
proper points to secure outside storm houses over the rear entrance 
steps ; these eyes should be of sufficient length to extend into the 
studding 3 to 4 inches, and should be of f-inch iron, with the 
full eye projecting beyond the brick-work. There should be 
about six hooks to each flight of steps. 

Furnish and fix to place all other hardware trimmings that may 
be required in or about the entire building, and suitable for the 
place where used. 
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i lieijislcrs, SmoTce-pt'pe, Etc. 

\ The contractors for the carpenter, joiner, and other work, will 
do all of the mason and carpenter work connected with the set- 
ting of the furnaces, heating and ventilating apparatus. He will 
also furnish and set to place the amoke-pipe in the ventilating 
stack, with 13-inch collars to receive smoke-pipe from furnaces. 
He will furnish and set in the warm-air flues on first floor three 
20 by 26-inch diamond face frames and valves, also three-valve 
regulators ; in top of the warm-air flues in second story, three 20 
by 26-inch heavy faces and frames ; and one 20 by 26-inch heavy 
register face and frame, in the corridor on first floor. He wUl also 
furnish and set to place sixty-four sections of 10-inch molded per- 
forated cast-iron base, said base to be placed under the various 
windows as directed. 

The amoke-pipe in stack will be 24 inches in diameter, of No. 
16 common iron, thoroughly riveted together. This pipe can be 
put in position in the stack in sections as the stack is being built, 
and mast be substantially and firmly held to place by strong 
wrought iron supports, built in the walls as they are being car- 
ried up. These supports will be made with two arms, a loop and 
a tightning screw, and must be made i by 2 ioehea and placed 
not farther apart than 10 feet, and must extend at least 6 inches 
into the brick-work. The smoke-pipe in the stack will have a 
cap on the lower end for cleaning out the soot. This pipe must 
extend the required distance below ceiling of basement, and up- 
ward to about the second story ceiling. 
Wire Orating. 
This must fill each of the window-openings between the frames 
that let the air into the ducts for supplying the furnaces with 
freah air. The grating to be f-inch mesh and of i-inch ivire, with 
iron frame, all properly secured to place. Hang the sashes 
at the top on the inside, and arrange them so that they can be 
opened from the basement, and regulate the air to furnaces by 
raising or lowering ihem. 
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Painting and Glazing. 

All the materials employed in this branch of work to be the 
very best kind, and all works executed in the best and most 
thorough mannet. Paint all the exterior wood and metal work 
with three good heavy coats of paint, of the best lead and oil. All 
metal work will have, for the first coat, a heavy one of best 
mineral paint. All cornices, window-frames, towers, steps, and 
hoo^s will be finished in stone-color ; also all finials. All cresti- 
ing will be finished dark bronze green. All window sash will be 
finished dark olive green. The shingles of the two tower roofs 
will be finished light green and dark purple to imitate slate. 

All the hard wood stair treads will have three good heavy coats 
of raw linseed-oil ; all rails and newels will have three good coats 
of hard oil finish and thoroughly rubbed to a finish. All inside 
blinds will have one coat of raw linseed-oil and one good heavy 
coat of shellac. 

Grain all other inside wood-work on first and second stories in 
imitation of medium dark oak, on two good heavy coats of paint ; 
neatly shade and varnish with two good coats of house varnish. 
Sand-paper well all wood-work on the priming, and putty all de- 
fects. All must be done in the most thorough manner. Grive 
all wood- work in the basement, attic, and tower one good heavy 
coat of paint. Grain, shade, and varnish in a neat nianner, and 
in imitation of dark oak, all of the outside doors upon three good 
coats of paint. 

All window and transom sash throughout shall be glazed with 
the best quality of double thick American glass ; all to be wall 
bedded in putty, sprigged, puttied, and back-puttied. The doors 
between the stair halls and cross corridors will have their upper 
panels glazed with Jinch hammered glass. All glass to be whole 
and sound on the completion of the entire building and before its 
acceptance. 
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principal stories, including the partitions, are brick. The school- 
rooms furnish accommodations for 550 pupils. 

There are several very desirable features in this house. It has 
a solid and impressive appearance as seen in the place, and from 
a distance. The steps for entrance in front and side and for 




DESIGN 14 — FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 



exit in the rear, are situated very largely under <50ver in the lower 
corridors. The second floor is reached by two stairways, one for 
each sex, who can also leave the building by a separate outside 
door. To economize space, no wardrobes are constructed, but 
small clothes-cupboards are placed in the school rooms against the 
walls back of the teachers' platforms. An exception is made for 
the largest room in the upper story, where the most advanced or 
high school pupils study. Doubtless, the regular wardrobes are 
preferred to these cupboards, as providing on the whole better 
conveniences. The teachers have ready access to the balls from 
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their rooms. Their deslia are in front of the pupils, who are 
seated io rows running the longer axis of the rooms. The supply 
and direction of light admitted to each school roum are excellent. 
The building as erected laces the east, and the direct rays of the 
aiin can enter each room some poriiona of the day. A sufEcieot 
amount of warm air is sent into all the apartments from furnaces 
in the basement, and admirable ariangemeats exist for withclrftw- 
ing the foul air. 




7. Eiijlit-room Sclwolhuuse. The fifteenth design, wbioh is for 
a building with the number of rooms raeniioned, was furnished 
by D. R. Jones, architect, of Madison. Below are presented the 
elevations, the section, and the three plans for the basement and 
the principal floors. Accompanying these are complete apecifica- 
tions to be used in the construction of the house, which are 
omitted for the want of sufficient space in ihis circular. Thecost 
of the building is about $20,000. The style of the exterior poriiona 
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13 plain and subatantial. In a village or city where the snrrouad- 
ing stractures are situated quite close together, the height of this 
school-house will seem too low for its length and width. The 
upper story could be made somewhat higher without impairing 
the attractiveness of the outside, and at the same time really im- 
proving its symmetry. 

The building including the projections is 103^ feet long and 
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106 feet wide. The height of the basement to the ceiling ia 10 
feet, of the 6rst story 14 feet 2 inches, and of the second 14 feet 
6 inches. The top oFtbe tower is 90 feet above the bottom of the 
basement. The surface of thn windows is equal to aboutone-fifth 
of ibe floor area in both stories, and furnishes, therefore, a suffi- 
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cieot amount of light for the corridors and tbe stnd; and recita- 
tion rooms. The stools of the windows could be raised a foot 
higher above the floor, and their tops, consequently, brought nearer 
the ceiliuf^ throughout the building. Each school room can seat 
42 pupils at single desks, and 56 pupils at double desks. In all 




tbe rooms from 336 to 448 children can be accommodated, and 
19.2 to 14.3 square feet of floor space be provided for each child. 
In each room for study blackboards can be made upon the two 
sides which are opposite to windows, and the light will fall at the 
proper angles upon them for the crayon marks to bs distinctly 
seen by the pupils at their desks and recitation seats. 
Tbe external basement walls are built of stone, and those above 
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of brick. The heavier partition walls in all atorira are made of 
the latter malerial ; and the lighter onea, of studding, lathed and 
plastered. Under both are placed strong foundations of brick. 
Id the front hall near the entrance doors are two stairways for 




DESIGN IB — BASEMENT PL4N. 



reaching the second atorj — one for each sex. These are of the 
requisite width. In the back portion of the building are other 
but narrow stairways leading from the upper floor to the lower 
and then to the basement, and outside ones connected with the 
first floor, and providing exit to the outhouses in the rear end of 
18 — 8t. BcPT. 
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the lot. The teachers' clothes-presses and the wardrobes for the 
children are ample and conveniently located. The library and 
recitation rooms provide needed accommodations for a large public 
school. One of the latter rooms could advantageously be used 
for storing the apparatus and the small cabinets of botanical and 
geological specimens. 




DESIGN 15 — FIKST FLOOR PLAN. 

By means of the two large-sized stacks, which are properly 
located in connection with the partition walls, a superior system 
of ventilation could be introduced. The heating engineer should 
be allowed to place his furnaces in the required positions in the 
basement, and to conduct the warm air into the several rooms by 
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flues, whicb he seta io the inside walls. The foul air should be 
withdrawn from these rooms under their floors, and conveyed to 
the atacliF, which are heated by the vertical smoke pipes in the 
centers. The corridor on the first floor should he furnished with 




DESIGN 15-SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

a large register, through which the air from the furnace is plenti- 
fully su ppl ied to warm the stairways, the corridors and wardrobes 

in both principal stories. 

1 XVII — Form of Contract. 

* This contract made and entered into this day of , 

A. D. 188 , between , party of the first part and 

, party of the second part, witnesseth as follows : The 



\ 
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said parly of the second part, for himself, his heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, hereby covenants, and agrees to and 
with the said party of the first part, its successors and legal repre- 
sentatives, for the consideration hereinafter mentioned, to make, 
erect, build, and finish a school-house for the said party of the first 
part (here fix location of the building), including all the carpenter 
and mason work, excavation and grading, painting and glazing, 
heating engineer's work, but exclusive of furniture, and to furnish 
all the materials of every kind, labor, scaffolding, and cartage 
for the full completion of the said building, exclusive of its furni- 
ture, such work and materials to be in strict accordance with the 

plans and specifications made by , architect, which 

said plans and specifications are to be taken and deemed as part 
of this contract, and are hereto attached, and including all things 
which, in the opinion of the said architect, may fairly be inferred 
from such plans and specifications to be intended without being 
actually specified, all the materials to be in sufficient quantity, 
and, where the quality is not described in the specifications, to be 
of the best quality, and the workmanship throughout to be of 
the best quality, and the whole to be executed in a good, sub- 
stantial, and workman-like manner, subject to the directions from 
time to time and to the satisfaction of the architect or superin- 
tendent, and the whole to be completely finished and delivered 
on or before the day of , A. D. 188 . 

And it isbereby further agreed, by and between the said parties 
hereto, that the plans and specifications are intended to co-operate 
so that any works shown on the plans and not mentioned in the 
specifications or vice versa, are to be executed by the party of 
the second part the same as if they were mentioned in the speci- 
fications and shown on the plans, without extra charge. 

The said party of the first part or the said architect or superin- 
tendent, with the consent of the said party of the first part, shall 
be at liberty to order any variations from the plans or specifica- 
tions, either by adding thereto or taking therefrom ; and such 
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variatioris shall not vitiate tliia contract, but the difference shall 
be added to or deducted from the amount ol the contract, as the 
case may be, by a fair and reasonable valuation, and the architect 
or superintendent shall have power to extend the time of comple- 
tion on account of alterations or additions so ordered, such exten- 
sion to be certified by him to the party of the first part at the 
tinae when such order for alterations or additions is given. Orders 
for changes which do not affect the cost of the worlt may be given 
by word of mouth, but no order which increases or diminishes 
the coat of the work or affects the time of completion shall be 
valid unless given io wriiing. 

Neither the whole nor any part of this contract shall be sublet 
by the party of the second part, without the written consent of 
the party of the first part. 

If the said party of the secand part shall fail to complete the 
said works, including all variations, should such be made, at or 
before the time agreed upon, with such extension, if any, in the 
ease of extra work as may have been made and certified by the 
architect or superintendent, then and in that ca3e the said party 
of the second part shall forfeit and pay to the said party of the 

first part the sum of dollars for each and every day that 

the said works shall remain unfinished after that time, unless in 
the opinion of the architect or superintendent such delay shall 
have been due to causes which could not have been reasonably 
foreseen by the party of the second part or with reasonable care 
and diligence avoided, the same to be retained as liquidated dam- 
Ages, oat of any suras that may then be due or may thereafter 
become due to the said party of the second part on account of his 
work and materials under this contract. 

All materials shall become the property of the party of the first 
part as soon as they are delivered on the ground. 

If the said party of the second part shall become bankrupt or 
insolvent, or assign his property for the benefit of creditors, or 
become otherwise unable himself to carry on the work, or shall. 
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at any time for six days, neglect to do so in the manner required 
by the architect or superintendent, or refuse to follow his direc- 
tions as to the mode of doing the work, or shall neglect or refuse 
to comply with any of the articles of this agreement, then the 
said party of the first part or his agent shall have the right and 
is hereby empowered to enter upon and take possession of the 
premises after giving two days' notice in writing, and thereupon 
all claim of the said party of the second part, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, shall cease, and the said party of the first 
part or his agent may, after using such other materials already on 
the ground as may be suitable, provide other materials and w6rk- 
men sufficient to finish the said building, and the cost of such 
work and materials shall be deducted from the amount to be paid 
under this contract. 

The paity of the second part shall be solely responsible for all 
lo3s or damage to the said works or any part of them until the 
whole is delivered and accepted, loss by fire alone excepted ; and 
shall give all necessary assistance to the other workmen employed 
in the building, and shall be solely responsible for all damage or 
delay caused to their work or materials or to neighboring prop- 
erty or to the persons or property of the public by his workmen 
or through his operations. 

-And the said party of the first part hereby promises and agrees, 
in consideration of the foregoing covenants being strictly kept 
and performed by the said party of the second part, to pay to the 
said party of the second part the sum of dollars, as fol- 
lows : (Here specify the amounts to be paid, and the dates and 
conditions of payment) provided that no payment shall be made 
except on the certificate of the architect or superintendent or 
some other person thereto authorized by the said party of the 
first part that the work for which such payment is to be made is 
properly done, and that the payment is due ; said certificate, 
however, not exempting the party of the second part from liabil- 
ity to make good any work so certified, if it be afterwards dis- 
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covered to have been improperly done or not according to the 
plans or specifications either in workmanship or materials; and 
provided, further, that prior to each payment by the party of the 
first part, a satisfactory certificate shall have been obtained to the 
effect that the said building is, at the time when the payment is 
due, free from all mechanics' liens and other claims chargeable to 
the party of the second part. 

And for the faithful performance of each and every the articles 
and agreements hereinbefore containing, the said parties hereto do 
hereby bind themselves, their heirs, executors, successors, admin- 
istrators, and assigns, each to the other in the penal sum of 

dollars (about one-third of the contract price), firmly by these 
presents. 

In witness whereof the said parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

By , [seal] 

Chairman of Hie School Board, 

In presence of : , [seal] 

, Contractor, 



WILLIAM C. WHITFORD, 

State SuperintendenU 
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CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 

C. D. TILLINGHAST, SUPERINTENDENT. 

During the year four new school-districts have been formed in 
the county, and three districts have been attached to others. The 
schools of Chippewa Falls have suspended two departments. 
Two or three graded schools will be formed during the coming 
year. 

There are in the county 5,026 children between the ages of 4 
and 2& years, — an increase of only 39 since last year. Of these, 
3,747 have attended school during that time. 

The number of applicants for certificites was 216 ; and of these, 
184 received certificates or licenses. Of these, 12 were second 
grade, 48 full third grade, 110 limited third grade, and 26 licenses. 
The difficulty of procuring teachers for the schools rendered it 
necessary to grant licenses to those who seemed best qualified to 
teach, but whose standing did not entitle ^them to regular certifi- 
cates. There has been quite a number of requests for certificates 
without examination. The frequency and persistency of such 
requests, often on the part of members of school boards, suggest 
the necessity of instruction in their duties. 

In several instances I have been requested to indorse certifi- 
cates issued by other superintendents. I have been unable to 
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fiod any authority for it, and I believe such certificates void and 
no protection to the teachers using them. I have been unable to 
make the standard of qualifications what in my judgment it 
should be, owing to the difficulty of obtaining teachers for the 
echools. 

I have made special effort during the past year to secure uni- 
formity of text-books, blackboards, better seating, warming, and 
ventilating of schoolrooms; and I find it a work of no small 
magnitude. I have been met with objections and lack of interest 
on the part of some, but in quite a large number of instances the 
object sought has been accomplished. The fall institute, while 
not largely attended, was one of unusual interest and profit to 
those who were present. 

I have endeavored to prepare the way for the adoption of the 
eoarae of study for the ungraded schools. Quite a number of 
teachers are using it with more or less success. District boards 
show little interest in the matter, and yet progress is being made. 

The frequent changes of teachers, lack of uniformity of text- 
books, irregularity of attendance, lack of interest on the part of 
the school officers and patrons are difficulties that can only be 
gradually overcome. 



P COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

HENRY NEILL, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The decrease o! 346 children in the total enrollment of the 
county from last year's census, is due more, I think, to inaccurate 
returns than to actual count. This inference would seem quite 
credible to any one seeing some of the clerks' reports. But while 
there is an apparent decrease in number, the percentage of that 
number in attendance upon the schools has been precisely the 
eame as last year. And this, too, iu spite of the fact that seldom, 
if ever, were the schools of our county so frequently visited by 
recurring contagious diseases, such as measles, diphtheria, whoop- 
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ing-cough and scarlet fever. Especially so was this the case in 
the eastern part of the county. 

There is great demand for good teachers, especiilly males. Two 
things, however, incompatible in themselves, are inseparably con- 
nected in the minds of most district ojfficers when wanting a 
teacher, viz.: a good teacher who is cheap. The result too fre- 
quently is a poor teacher who is dear. As an evidence of the 
improvement of teachers and schools, I am pleased to note the 
slight advance in wages. Male teachers of airgrades receive an 
average pay of $39.46, an advance on the previous year of $3.42 
per month. Female teachers receive an average of $20.90, an in- 
crease of 43 cents per month. If we include country districts 
only, the increase in the wages of male teachers is nearly $4 per 
month. This is gratifying, since it betokens a healthier condition 
of our educational work, and it is a logical conclusion that higher 
wages usually secures superior talent in the teacher. The good 
effect will be felt still more the coming year. 

During the year I have made 270 visits to the 146 schools in 
the county ; counting as one visit each school of two to six de- 
partments. About a dozen of our districts maintain no summer 
schools. In these visits I took occasion to note the condition of 
the buildings, the attendance of scholars, and the character of the 
work done. Besides private suggestions to the teacher, I made 
public through the local press my observations and criticism 
thereon, by a series of "School Notes.'' It was a sure and eflFect- 
ive way of pointing out defects in either buildings, apparatus, or 
methods of teaching. As a result, school-houses have been re- 
paired or built anew, and there are greater uniformity and 
thoroughness in our school work. Among the sadly neglected 
studies of the common school curriculum, I have laid special 
stress upon writing and language lessons. The former is now al- 
most universal in our schools ; while the latter is receiving much 
closer attention. 

Among other things that I have urged during my visits is the 
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necessity of clasaifying and grading ; and I am happy Xa state that 
nearly all of our teachers are giving it more or leas atlention. All 
DOW Eeem to realiae the need of gradirg, but fiod mtiriy didijiiliies 
in carrying out the scheme. Some are quite auccessful and find 
it a girod thing when once fairly started. To aid it, I have fur- 
nished a syntipsia of the scheme, printed on placard, to every 
school, ani required it to be tacked up in a conspicuous place of 
the Echool room, asking the teacher lo follow it as nearly as pos- 
sible and lo farailiariza the pupils with it I furnished ihe teachers 
with a blank record also, very much like the plan of Lunn's 
Bfgister, to b3 filled at the ead of the term. Where this has 
properly been kept, I have heard the succeedieg teacher spe ik very 
highly of its aid in opening a new school. As Lunn's Registera 
are becoming quite common, there is little further need of iha 
blank. The grading system deserves the ppscial attention of 
teachers and superintendents, since through them alone can it be 
introduced into our schools. 

Three institutes of one week each have been held at pjrtBge, 
Cambria, and L)Ji. Tlie first was held in the spring; the two 
latter in the tall. The work in all was conducted by Prof. Hjlis- 
bury, and was of a very thorough and sitistactory character. In 
these institutes, 189 teachers were enrolled, over three-fourths of 
whom were experienced. Never before have the teachings of the 
institute been bo apparent in the work of the school room as dur- 
ing the past year. Our teachers at beginning know less about 
primary teaching than any other part of school work. During the 
winter s;a3on five local associations were eothusidstically main- 
tained in the county, each association meeting once in five weeks, 
I made it a point to attend nearly every meeting. Subjects per- 
taining lo every day school work were discussed by the teachers. 

Five new school-houses have been built during the year; two 
in Lewiston, one in Counland, one in Ft. Winnebago, and one in 
West Point. All are substantial frame buildings except one, 
vhieh is of brick. Five other districts have voted to build anew 
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next spring or summer ; while many have so thoroughly repaired 
their old buildings as to make them look almost new. Some im- 
provement has also been done in the way of reseating with patent 
seats, procuring maps, better blackboards, etc. Twenty Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionaries have been brought into the county since 
the State department furnished the new supply. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that my two years' experience 
in the superintendency of schools of Columbia county has been 
exciting and in a great measure pleasant, though burdened with 
labor and disagreeable work. The latter was necessary to get 
things into proper shape; and if I have paid the political forfeit 
of a too severe administration, I do not regret that I have been 
impartial and thorough. What errors I have made, have been 
made through zeal for the welfare of the schools and the ever 
present desire to do what was right ; and a greater reward to me 
than continuance in office would be to hear it said in after time 
that " he did his duty." 

DODGE COUNTY. 

J. T. FLAVIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The inclement weather of the past winter, the impassable con- 
dition of the roads for long periods of time, in connection with 
the prevalence of contagious diseases among children, interfered 
materially with the regularity of attendance at our schools, 
thereby preventing the realization of the best results, which is 
always impossible where but fragmentary instruction is received, 
and the continuity in the chain of school work is broken. No 
very rapid strides in the direction of great permanent efficiency 
in the work of the average school in the rural district, is likely, 
yet there is unmistakable evidence of steady, wholesome improve- 
ment in that class of schools in this county. 

At educational gatherings in this county scores of teachers 
have been led to a clearer conception of the imperative need of 
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thorough and ciireEiil prepiiratioti for their work, aod the resolute 
purpose there formed has aubsequentlj found expression in faith- 
ful private application to study, or in a temporary abandonment 
of teaching, and the entering of some good school, usually nor- 
mal, where the needed training and culture for the intelligent 
discharge of their duties could be obtained. Some of my very 
best teachers resigned lucrative p'jsitions during the year, and are 
DOW in attendacne at school tor the purpose of better equipping 
themaelvea for the discharge of their datiej as practical instruet- 



Our teachers' institute was held at Horicon, during the week 
beginning August 22, and an enrollment of one hundred actual 
working members was reached, nearly all of wbom were in 
attendance throughout the session. They were more mature and 
advanced than is usual on such occasion?, and well deserved the 
many compliments their conduct elicited. Prof. Emery, of Port 
Atkinson, and Prof. Clarke, of Horicon, had immediate charge of 
the exercises of the institute; but they were ably seconded by 
Mrs, L H. Clarke, and Prof. Turner, of Mayville. This is the 
second time Prof. Emery has been with us as institute conductor, 
and he fills, in full and rounded measure, every requirement of a 
person in that capacity. It was the flrat regular institute work in 
which Prof. Clarke engaged, yet he acquitted himself most cred- 
itably, and will surely take high rank in tbat line of work at an 
early day. 

During the institute a teachers' association was i 
since which time three interesting meetinga have been held. 

A regular scheme of work has been prepared, and will be sys- 
tematically followed and no time frittered away in desultory and 
anprofltable efforts. 

While we have some persona engaged in teaching, who display 
little fitness for the work, we have many very superior teachers, 
and about all are progressive and cheerfully avail themselves of 
every opportunity offered for bettering their qualificaliooa. 
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There has been, from year to year, a steady and noticeable ad- 
vancement in our high and graded schools, which is chiefly at- 
tributable to the care and good judgment exercised in the selection 
of teachers. One of the most valuable acquisitions to tbe teach- 
ing force of the county this year, is that of Prof. J. M. Turner, 
a graduate of the State Univ^ersity, atid for four years principal 
of one of the union schools of the city of Watertown. He 
assumed charge of the high school in the village of May ville at 
the beginning of the year, and he is a faithful and untiring 
worker. 

The circulars on grading our district schools have been thor- 
oughly distributed, and the matter has been called to the attention 
of teachers and fully explained, personally, and at examinations 
and institutes. The scheme will be well tested the coming winter, 
and how far it is practicable to carry it into effect, largely deter- 
mined. Much preliminary work has been done, and in the hands 
of some teachers good progress has already been made in the 
direction contemplated. 

Two school-houses were erected in the town of Oak Grove dur- 
ing the year ; one at an expense of about a thousand dollars, and 
the other, which is at the village of Juneau, costing six thousand. 
The latter house is a large two-story one, with well furnished 
rooms, and the most approved facilities for heating and ventilating. 



DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

I. W. GATES, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Since sending my last annual report, I am pleased to be able 
to state that much improvement has been made in the organiza- 
tion of the schools in Superior ; and if the present plans are ad- 
hered to, we shall soon have a working system adapted to the 
wants of all pupils in the town. No rigid grade has been estab- 
lished, but a more complete classification with a design to meet 
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the wants and capacities of all pupih. Tardinesi in many sclioola 
gives much cause for complaint 

The questions of ventilation and of moist or dry atmosphere 
are matters of importance. If a room or house is warmed by a 
ventilating stove or furnace, properly constructed so that a con- 
stant supply of fresh air is forced into the room, the impure air 
will be partially forced out at all cracks and crevices, or may be 
let out at the top or bottom of a window, as circumstances may 
require. About Nov. 1, 1830, a ventilating stove was set in one 
oE our school- ho Uics, provided with a water tank. It produced a 
moist atmosphere, whose effect was ao relaxing that teachers and 
echolars were very liable to suffer from chilliness and to take cold 
upon leaving the school rooms. After one month the use of 
water was discontinued, and the dry atmosphere was found to be 
more agreeable and much more conducive to health. 



EAU CLAIRE COUNTY. 

AGNES HOSFORD, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Fifty-one oE the sixty-seven districts have adopted a list of text- 
books. Thirty-seven districts purchase the books and twenty-five 
of these loan them to pupils, twelve sell them. In several dis- 
tricts in which books have not been adopted there is really a nni- * 
formity and sufficient supply. In 1876, geography was taughtin 
40 schools, now in 60 ; history was taught in 22, now in 42 ; and 
grammar was taught in 29, now in 50. In 1876, there was 
scarcely a school in which there was not much loss from lack of 
uniformity of books and insufficient supply. The loss now ia 
very insignificant Books are nearly uniform throughout the 
county. 

The course o( study given in circular on Grading System for 
Country Schools, is practically in operation throughout the 
county, although few official adoptions of it have been reported. 
I have aimed to make the teachers familiar with it and friendly 
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toward it, before urging its adoption by school boards. The sum- 
mer schools were very generally organized in accordance with it, 
and the teachers of the winter schools thus far (December, 1881) 
have almost without exception reported their schools as thus 
graded. I am not able to say that this work is always well done, 
but the teachers are aiming toward the systematic classification and 
instruction to which they are directed by the circular. They 
appreciate the advantages of such a system, and I trust it will 
soon have passed beyond the stage of experiment. Believing the 
teachers were sufficiently interested to make an adoption of the 
course of study by school boards something more than a mere 
form or an unnoticed and soon forgotten regulation, I have pre- 
sented the matter to school officers this fall by means of a circu- 
lar sent to each one, asking for it their official adoption and sup- 
port I think that is necessary to give it permanence. 

During the winter the severe cold and snow-blocked roads hin- 
dered traveling to some extent, so that some schools, were closed 
before I could reach them. All but seven were visited. In the 
summer I failed to reach four. All but two were visited at least 
once during the year. Those two had only a winter term. Dur- 
ing the visits the course of study was explained, methods of keep- 
ing records shown, errors in teaching and school management 
pointed out, and good work or faithful effort commended. 

Sixty-six of the seventy-three school-bouses are reported in 
good condition. They are so considered simply as buildings ; 
but for adaptation to school purposes and the comfort and con- 
venience of children, many of them might be improved. Not 
one country school-house has any means of ventilation excepting 
by opening doors or windows. Sixty per cent are furnished with 
patent seats; the others are furnished with the combined seat and 
desk of home manufacture. Some of these are nearly as com- 
fortable as the patent seats; and some are places of torture, 
owing to disproportionate height or width of seat, or inclination 
of back, or height of desk and distance from seat There is no 
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Ecbool room in the county without a blackboard, but in some it is 
very small and in others very poor. All but four are supplied 
with Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. About one-hall the 
schools are supplied with a globe, map of the United States, and 
map of Wisconsio. Nearly all that have so much a3 ihat have 
complete sets of niapa. Korty-oae per cent, of the school yards 
are inclosed ; ninety per cent, have outhouses in good condition. 

The teachers' institute held at Eau Claire in the spring, was 
well attended. . Since primary teaching has been a prominent fea- 
ture of the institute work, a most gratifying improvement has been 
manifested in the schools. There is none in the county, in which 
the work designated in numbers, reading, and writing for pupils 
in the Primary Forms, has not been attempted. The lessons in 
geography are not so universally given, but in many schools that 
is also done. It is a rare thing now to find a pupil in the Second 
Reader, who cannot copy his lesson in legible writing on his slate 
and perform simple operations in numbers. 

The teachers' library, consisting o£ one hundred sixty vol- 
umes, has furnished to teachers acquaintance with some of the 
best works on education. A fair proportion of teachers have 
availed themselves of this means of improvement. Although the 
books are free to every teacher, some have never read one. 

The course of reading for Wisconsin teachers, approved by the 
Slate Teachers' Association, has been made known to teachers nf 
the county through a circular, and they have been invited to pur- 
sue the course Some have siguiBed their intention to do so. 
Two copies of each book in the first year's work are in the library. 

The number of persons seeking employment in the schools, 
was less during the past year in proportion to the number needed 
than at any previous time. This was due, in part, to a larger 
number of the young people remaining in the graded schools, or 
returning to them to complete the course of study; and in part 
to a revival of business, which furnished more lucrative employ- 
ment to some who had been teachers. One hundred three 
U— St. SuPT. 
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teachers are needed for the schools of the county. There were 
only one hundred twenty-five applicants for certificates dur- 
ing the year, one hundred ten of whom were successful. la 
addition to these, nine persons held State certificates, and there 
were forty unexpired county certificates at the opening of the 
school year. While school ofiicers could not remain at home and 
wait for teachers to come to them, and were sometimes put to the 
inconvenience of writing a letter, there have been enough teachers 
for the schools. As engagements were reported to me very soon 
after being made, I had the means of directing teachers to schools, 
and school ofiicers to teachers unengaged. 

Almost without exception, I have found teachers and school 
ofiicers willing to co-operate with me in any plan proposed for 
the interests of the schools. 



FOND DU LAC COUNTY. 

ED. MCLOUGHLIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The whole number of children reported is 11,664, or about 400 
less than for 1880. Of these, 7,238 are returned as having re- 
ceived instruction in the public schools, and 983 in private 
schools. It appears from this that 8,221 children were receiving 
instruction, public and private, leaving 3,44{^ as not having at- 
tended school at any time during the year. At first thought it 
might seem that our schools are not supported and patronized as 
they so richly deserve, but closer examination Ji-^pels this doubtw 
The number reported between four and seven is 2,500. Of these, 
1,200 did not attend school. This leaves a total over seven and 
under twenty not attending school as 2,243. Of this number, 
how many arebeing instructed elsewhere, I am unable to say. 
Of the 8,221 attending school, 6,921 were over seven and under 
twenty, or 84 per cent of those that might reasonably be expected 
to attend school were enrolled. 
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School-houses have been made niore comfortable ; school yards 
better incloeed and more attractive ; the condition of outhouses 
better by 50 per cent.; school rooms, under the management of 
neat and interested teachers, wholesome and tastily ornamented; 
and a jast retention of faithful teacher from term to term. To 
encourage the continuance of these sanitary and needed improve- 
ments, I issued a circular to school-districts, prior to the annual 
meeting, and requested therein that the same be read to the meet- 
ing before proceeding with the regular business. 

While yet in a few of the back-woods districts "any one will 
do," throughout the county generally there has been a stronger 
demand for better teachers Having tasted the benefits accruing 
to them from the good teacher's work, districts insist on a fuller 
gratification of this feeling. Aside from any vanity, I hope I 
have been somewhat instrumental in securing these results. Hav- 
ing reduced the number of teachers to a minimum by lopping off 
the outgrown and worthless branches, and refusing to license 
young aspirants who had better be taught than teach, I was able 
to locate many of the remainder where they could do the most 
good. The glad day has come when district boards apply to us 
for teachers, thus placing it in our power further to stimulate to 
prepared efforts those who would be recommended. Of 337 
applicants for certificates during the year, 100 were refused. 
Some of those who reluctantly bade teaching a long farewell, 
and some who were not permitted to bid it good morning are 
undoubtedly better employed in trimming bats and making con- 
veniently cut garments; but the greater number of the second 
class are persistently fitting themselves for teaching. They will 
Boon be needed, and, when the time comes, will be prepared to 
assume understandingly the duties of teachers. During the year 
there has been a alight advance io teachers' wages, particularly 
noticeable in favor of the iadies. This is encouraging, and, from 
the present outlook, the advance will be strongly marked during 
the next year. 
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Last winter a successful effort was made to start a library. An 
associatioD was orgaDized, moDej contributed, and books par- 
chased. The embryo collection now numbers 80 volumes, includ- 
ing standard works on teaching, history, biography, fiction, and 
poetry. 

For the past two years, I have been editing an educational de- 
partment in one of the leading county papers. I have tried to 
make it racy and instructiva It is a medium through which 
teachers may consult and discuss. It is not devoted to teachers 
alone, but to oflBicers, patrons, and pupils. The subject-matter in- 
cludes methods of teaching, academic information, queries and 
problems, personal mention, and the result of my own observations 
in the school room. I believe it well repays the labor bestowed. 

The institute of last spring was a complete success. Prof. 
Graham, so devoted to public school interests and to the highest 
good of the teachers, has endeared himself to the people of this 
county. The teachers have no truer friend, nor the public 
schools a firmer advocate and guardian. Pres. Geo. S. Albee 
and Miss Anna W. Moody, of the Oshkosh Normal School, spent 
one day at the institute. The former's lectures on ** Eeading," 
and " the Recitation,*' afforded many valuable hints and suggest- 
ions ; and the latter's talk on ** History " was brim full of good 
things. The institute also enjoyed a pleasant visit from Supt 
Whitford, whose lecture was of special interest to the teachers of 
ungraded schools. The lessons of the institute were carried into 
the summer schools with good effect and visible results. The 
associations have been continued with all possible interest. Some 
good has been done. Next year, the work of these associations 
will be more systematic, and therefore more effective. Last year, 
this county had 54 students in the Oshkosh Normal School. 
Nearly one-half of the number of last spring's institute had at- 
tended the same school. The work of these trained teachers tells 
for itself. It is not spasmodic and accidental, but steady and 
well directed. 
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But little baa been done to introduce the courae of study into 
our Bchoolg. We have been preparing tlie way by trying to under- 
stand its object and limitations, the circumstances under which it 
ia to be tested, and ita flnal acceptation. It will receive consid- 
erable attention the ooming winter, and will be given a fair trial. 
It no other advantages are gained, it will positively give shape 
and direction to the iostraction now offered it the ungraded 
schools. 

In conclusioo, permit me to state that, during the four years of 
my incumbency, I have labored honestly for the welfare of the 
Bcbools, making such changes as I deemed advisable, and intro- 
ducing such features as best conform to present thought. Wbile 
the improvement of the mind ia not confined to any one channel 
or line of thought, it is no easy matter to convince constituents 
of this. The modern improvements in machinery and practical 
arts possess substance and appeal to the lowest and least calti- 
vated, but that there should be any improvement in methods or 
quality of teaching is accepted with many reservations even by 
people of intelligence. This reserve must be driven from its un- 
tenable covert, before the field is safely won to the advanced 
advocates of reason and science. 

To you, Mr. Whittord, I acknowledge personal obligations for 
kind words, generous counsel, and active support I thank you 
for many pergonal favors, and only ask to be continued in your 
Confidence and friendship. 

GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 

A. W. MILLARD, SUPERINTENDENT. 
During the earlier portion of the winter months, our schools 
■were seriously interrupted by epidemic diseases, the principal of 
which was diphtheria In the towns of Princeton and St. Marie, 
schools were suspended on this account for several weeks. This 
disease prevailed in some other localities, hut did not prove so 
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fatal as in these places. So. many deaths occarring naturally 
created a panic and retarded .the school work in localities not im- 
mediately situated where this disease first broke out. Owing to 
the snow blockades, the schools after February 25 were poorly 
attended. If proper sanitary regulations had been observedi 
there can be no doubt but that many lives would have been saved, 
and that sickness, which took two hundred of our children to a 
premature grave, could have been prevented. Because some are 
careless and ignorant, many must suffer. The attendance in gen- 
eral in the summer schools was better than the preceding year. 
In the methods of instruction, teachers are gradually improving. 
Several of our teachers are, at present, attending the State Normal 
School at Oshkosh, where they intend to remain during the year. 
Twelve of the teachers who are intending to teach the coming 
winter have attended Normal School, and all but four have been 
members of the county institute. Our village schools are under 
good management, and are doing a good work in fitting teachers 
for their professions. In many districts, teachers are retained for 
a succession of terms, and in these schools the advancement is 
better, tardiness and non-attendance almost unknown, and deport- 
ment generally good. Sometimes a dollar or two on the wages 
will compel a good teacher to be superseded by a poorer one, and 
by the time this process is repeated a dozen terms, patrons begin 
to think of allowing the district to lapse, because children do not 
\7ant to go to school. I am glad to report that cases of this kind 
are isolated. With gentlemen teachers this tendency is more 
common. Several of our best teachers have sought other profes- 
sions, because insufficiency^f pay compelled them to this course. 
Where public sentiment is favorable to paying a teacher living 
wages, the schools are prosperous and the teachers happy. While 
in those localities where schools are put up at auction and the 
lowest bidder takes the school, the people are unprogressive and 
the teachers sad. 
Four frame school-houses have been erected during the yeac^ 
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^Theae take the places of old ones ^hich were unBt for school 
parposea. A few more need repairing in the same way. Fifty- 
four buildings are reported to me as being " properly ventilated." 
Sinc^ the question ia asked, it must be answered. In makiog my 
report to you u pon this subject, it might have been better to have 
had it conform more to facts; but it went to you' as reported to 
me. In many of these "properly ventilated" buildiogs the win- 
dows are nailed to keep the cold out in winter, aod nailed dowa 
to keep the boys out in summer. This subject of ventilation has 
been frequently commeoted upon by the county papers, but only 
in a few places has it been considered to be of enough moment to 
ilieeded. Circulars issued by the State Board of Health have 
:l)een, on two or three different occasions, distributed among the 
teachers for examination, with some effect for good it is hoped, 
but more frequently never looked at, " because it is not in the 
third grade studies," 

The mixed condition of test-hooks continues about the same as 
in my last report. Only one-half of the districts are reported as 
liaving adopted a list of such books, and twenty-four use only 
.tho?e adopted. 

I have seen every school in the county twice during the year ; 
having made 156 visits, remaining usually one-half a day, ia 
some eases longer. The time during these visits, has been occu- 
pied in hearing classes, and in making such explanations and sug- 
gestions as were deemed advisable. To instil a spirit of thought 
and thoronghness has been the ohjeetive point. 

The annual county normal institute was held at Markesan, 
commencing August 20 and closing Sept. 26, with an enrollment 
of 73 and an average daily attendance of 65. In many branches 
teachers did better work than ever before in the last four years. 
Nearly all had attended institutes in the county or elsewhere be- 
fore. Owing to the oft expressed fact to me by State conductors, 
-" that they disliked to take charge of an institute in the middle 
of the term," I waived the bene&ts and advantages to us, and did 
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tbe work myself. It was ♦impossible to call an inatitate in thi 
spring on account of the lateness of the season. 

"We have done our beat to introduce and carry out the grading- 
aystem in our country schools, in accordance with the instructions 
from your office, contained in the Grading Circular sent oat for 
distribution last winter; and have met with better success thaa 
was at first anticipated. We attempted to introduce ibis schema 
into only forty-five of tbe schools last summer, and reported 
thirty-five as having done fair work, the other ten not enough to 
be worthy of mention this year. That so little was accomplished 
in these ten schools was owing to the fact that the teachers did not 
comprehend tbe plan well enough themselves to make a succi 
of it, There are many drawbacks to the successful woiking 
the scheme, but, perhaps, none that cannot be overcome by 
patience, labor, and lime. With teachers who are capable of ris- 
ing out of the old ruts and have tbe power to overcome publio 
sentiment, which is generally opposed to auy reformatory measures 
of this kind, and are willing to labor " in season and out of 
SOD," success is sure to follow. Of the teachers who intend to- 
make teaching a life profession, we have the successful workers 
I had not thought it advisable to try to introduce the scheme into-] 
the rest of the schools before the winter term, and perhaps n< 
all then. 

While school of&cere may not do much to aid teachers in thift^ 
work, I have not yet found any who openly oppose it. In fact, 
it it proves to be a good thing (as no one can doubt but what it 
will), all will be willing to share the eulogium of a grateful peo- 
pl& In general, all or nearly all may be quite indifferent as to 
any charge of this kind; yet this should be no discouragement to 
teachers or superintendents. It is mainly through these that 
success must be secured. The greatest binderances, to my knowl- 
edge, are the irregular attendance of pupils, the want of uniform 
text-books, change of teachers in some schools, and proper books- 
of records. It is almost impossible to classify and keep in clasai 
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a school where only two-thirds are present any one time, as in the 
case of some schools where there is a large foreign element. I 
have nine applicants to examine for graduation under the " Course 
of Study " this fall. I have not jet had the time, but expect to 
hold the examination sometime during the month of November. 
I see no reason why the " Course of Study,'' with intelligent 
teachers, cannot be successfully worked in nearly all the schools. 
"We shall not allow this work to fall by the wayside and die. 
Our thanks, as teachers and superintendent, are tendered to you 
for the great interest taken in the cause of education, and the 
, -untiring efforts you have made to establish a better order o| 
k^h things. May your lot fall in pleasant places. 

^^^ JUNEAU COUNTY. 

^^^r W. G, SPENCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

^^H According to the reports furnished by the town olerks, the 
I * acbool census this year is 5,806. Of this number, 4,005 have 
attended school. This is 69 per cent of the census. The num- 
ber enrolled in the graded schools is about 1,500, — 37 per cent of 
the children in the county. 

Of the teachers employed, 13 were prepared in normal schools, 
about the same number in colleges and universities, and the re- 
mainder, with few exceptions, in the high schools of the county 
and State. We hire 1 17 teachers, and hope we have succeeded la 
giving to the schools of the county only the fitte.st of the appli- 
cants. 

The graded schools of the county were, during the past year, 
under the most efficient management, and the positions made 
vacant by the voluntary resignations of Profs. Foster, Wagley, 
Anderson, and Sabin, cannot be easily 611ed. 

tillage of Elroy organized a graded school of three de- 
ts, and before the end of the school year conformed to 
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the high school law, and is now prepared to furnish the course of 
study required by the law in order to receive State aid. The 
most pressing necessity exists for more school room at Elroy. We 
noticed the same demand in the lower departments in Wonewoo 
and in each and all departments in Mauston. All these three dis- 
tricts have been talking of getting more room; and after the 
usual preliminary jangle, will doubtless do so. In the meantimCi 
teachers and pupils pay the bills. 

Necedah this year added a fine commodious new room for pri- 
mary work, and now has the largest number of well-arranged 
rooms in the county. 

Some of the mixed schools have been supplied with teachers 
who may, in future years, be heard from among the higher institu- 
tions of learning. We had about 125 legally qualified teachers 
at the opening of the winter schools. About 25 per cent, of these 
were not licensed until it was known that their services were 
needed. It was a choice between a poor teacher and no teacher 
at all. We have instituted a thorough exacting system of ex- 
aminations, each a little more difficult than its predecessor, and 
have found it an important factor in the progress of our common 
schools. 

Wo started early last autumn and visited all of the graded 
schools before the mixed schools opened, then in the three months 
following we spent the entire time among the country schools. 
Suggestions and directions regarding the organization, classifica- 
tion, and gradation were freely given, especially to young teachers; 
criticisms of class drill and school management being transmitted 
to the teacher in writing. 

The course of study for country schools has been put into the 
hands of all teachers of such schools, and many have been able 
gradually to bring their schools and the course together. If this 
work is kept constantly before the teachers, it will not be many 
years before the habit of taking pupils over the same ground 
winter after winter will be abandoned, and our country schools 
will send their graduates directly to the high schools. 
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Our annual institute was held at New Lisbon during tbe latter 
half oE August Seventy-eight teachers were enrolled, and the 
work was creditably performed by eonductora and teachers. Prof. 
S. S. Eoekwood and Rev. A, 0. Wright favored the teachers with 
instructive lectures. 

The Juneau County Teachers' Association was organized ia 
four divisioUB, each of which held monthly ineetiogs during the 
winter season. The large amount of snow during the months of 
February and March interfered somewhat with the attendance 
upon these meetings, yet this, the teachers' school, did much good 
■ork and promises well for the future. 



^^0 



MARATHON COUNTY. 



THOS. QKEKNE, SUPERINTENDENT. 



In the beginning of October, 1830, I began the visitation of 
the country schools, and instituted tbe grading system in nearly 
all of them. There was very little difficulty in the work. Three 
teachers only declined to use the programme in your circular, 
but finally they concluded that it was best to obey rather than 
lose their certificates. 

Our teachers' institute for the year was held in the city of 
Wausau, in September. It was conducted by Prof. Eobt. Gra- 
ham. Forty-seven teachers were present, and were much pleased 
with the instruction given. 

The examinations of teachers have been conducted as hereto- 
fore, and the average attainments of tbe candidates were far in 
advance of last year. 

There are 19 towns in the county, and 91 regular districts, and 
7 joint districts, making 98 districts in all. Four schools have 
each two departments, — one in Colby, one in Mosinee, one in 
Spencer, and one in Unity. I have made 97 visits to the schools 
during the year. ^ 
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OZAUKEE COUNTY. 

WM. F. SCOTT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In compariDg the statistics of 1881 with those of 1880, 1 find 
that in most cases they are substantially the same, the only dif- 
ference worthy of mention being an increase of 244 in the num- 
ber of children who attended the public schools, while the increase 
in the number of children of school age is but 59, making an 
absolute gain of 185 in the number of children attending the 
schools. This increase I attribute to the State Superintendent's 
circular on the compulsory school law, and the efforts of the 
school officers to enforce its provisions. Daring the whole of the 
school year which has now closed, I hoped that I would find, and 
have the pleasure of stating in this report, that there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of children who attended the 
schools; but it seems this hope has not been fully realized, nor 
altogether disappointed. Though a gain of 185 is small, com- 
pared with what it seems that it ought to have been, it is never- 
theless encouraging, for it shows that the tendency of public 
sentiment regarding the compulsory school law is in the right 
direction. The general import of that law is good, and it seems 
to me that it is to be regretted that it is not less flexible in its 
provisions. School officers inform delinquent parents of the ex- 
istence of the law, and urge them to comply with its require- 
ments; but when the parents fail to do so, the officers seem un- 
willing to prosecute under the law. And this unwillingness, I 
apprehend, arises in the fear that they cannot obtain a conviction 
under that law, as it furnishes the parents so many pleas for 
retaining the children at home. 

In the last school year, I examined 88 applicants for certificates, 
and granted 4 certificates of the first grade, 6 of the second grade, 
54 of the unlimited third grade, and 10 of the limited third 
grade. I would have issued no limited certificates, if the number 
of teachers who received unlimited certificates had been sufficient 
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to supply the schools. The Dumber ol limited certificates issued 
last year was 18, and the number issued this year is only 10. I 
confidently believe that the day is near at hand when it will be 
unnecessary for the superintendent of this county to issue limited 
certificates. The holder of such a certificate now finds it difficult 
to obtain a situation in the schools. Hia qualificatioDB are viewed 
with distrust' by the school officers, who are cautious about em- 
ploying bim. The officers of several districts in which holders 
of limited certificates were employed last year, were instructed 
this year, at the annual meeting, to employ no person for a 
teacher, whose certificate was balow a full third grade. 
( Two districts in the town of Mequon are reported as adopting 
the past year the grading system for the country schools. To my 
own knowledge, there are other districts in which the schools were 
organized under the grading system at the beginning of the pres- 
ent term by the teachers, without the assent or dissent of the 
school officers. This is the beginning of ibe work of grading the 
schools of Ozaukee county, the beginning of a work that will, I 
hope and believe, be continued until it is acknowledged a com- 
plete and permanent success. When I begin the work of school 
visitation, I shall in person urge the matter upan the attention of 
the school officerd. This is a work in which time, patience, and 
perseverance will be required to insure success. 



^V RICHLAND COUNTY. 

D. D. PARSONS, SUl'ERINTENUENT. 

During the last six years, I have male soma improvements, 
and of cjurse there have been some disappointments ; but, on the 
whole, the work has been pleasant. The most noted progress is 
in the teachers themselves, and in the kind of work they do in 
the school room. Much oE the dry routine of this work has dis- 
appeared, and in its place we have better methods and necessarily 
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a much better interest manifested by both teachers and pupils, 
and I may also include the parents, as they are also awakening to 
the importance of the work. Among other noted improvements 
of my administration, I cannot forbear to mention our library, 
which has had an excellent influence on the reading habits of the 
teachera Our association work has also taken permanent foot- 
hold in this county, and the meetings have done a great amount 
of good, especially in awakening the teachers and county super- 
intendent to the importance of the work. 

We are laboring how quite thoroughly under the grading sys- 
tem, and it is giving good satisfaction. We also have our school 
year divided much more intelligently into fall, winter, and spring 
terms, and no school during the months of July and August. 

A large number of the teachers are now employed by the year, 
and I think nearly all would be if we had enough good teachers. 

Among the discouragements we cannot help mentioning the 
great diversity of books. But few schools have a uniformity and a 
large number have a great diversity of them. 

New substantial school-housea are taking the places of our old 
ones, and nearly all of them are furnished with good seats and 
other good accommodations. 

I would recommend that our State Legislature change the time 
of holding the annual meetings to about the middle of June. As 
it is we have about forty schools commencing within two weeks 
after the annual meeting as now held, and it does not give school 
oflftcers a chance to select suitable teachers. Again, if the annual 
meetings were held before the close of the school, many a teacher 
would remain term after term and year after year in the same 
place. 

EOOK COUNTY — FIRST DISTRICT. 

JOHN W. WEST, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The course of study for country schools has been the chief 
Bubject of importance connected with our school work during the 
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past year, and yet not as much has been accomplished toward 
securing its introduction as I had hoped. While only three ad- 
ditional districts have formally adopted the course, ftom twenty- 
five to thirty teachers have followed its principles and directions, 
thereby demonstrating practical'y its superiority over the old 
method. To classify properly the schools and to retairk the differ- 
ent grades distinct and separate are, at present, the most serious 
difHieulties that teachers have to contend with, and will continae 
to be so long as we havesuch frequeot changes of teachers and 
no definite system of keeping records. I have strongly recom- 
mended for use Lunn'a School Register, but as yet only five or 
six districts have adopted it. I think, however, it or some similar 
one will soon be in common use. The more I see of the working 
of the course, the better satisfied am I that its introduction and 
adoption depend largely upon the interest manifested by teachers 
and their ability to bring out its hidden excellencies. District 
officers are not generally stubborn nor willful respecting this mat- 
ter, but tiiey must become convinced of its utility by actually 
seeing its practical working, then will they manifest an interest, 
and heartily indorse it. In order to become better acquainted 
with the wants of pupils and to aid in the classification of schools 
during my visits, I requested each teacher of the more advanced 
schools to hold an examination near the close of the term for the 
special purpose of furnishing me their papers ; the questions used 
were selected by the teacher under my advise, from principles set 
forth in the course. Fifteen teachers responded to the request 
during the past year. I citrefully examined these papers and r''- 
ported the pupils' standing. Some ppeeimens presented by pupils 
from eleven to fifteen years of age, would do credit tomaturer and 
belter developed minds. I feel amply repaid tor my extra labor, 
in the increased interest manifested by teachers and pupils itk the 
course. Two ladies of the town of Plymouth passed a creditable 
examination for graduation under my direction and were granted 
diplomas. 
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As usual, I have visited all the schools under my supervision 
once, and about two-thirds of them twice. Total number of 
visits is 143. I have done all in my power to make these visits 
pleasant and profitable. That they have been a means of en- 
couraging teachers and aiding pupils, I am satisfied. 

One new school building has been erected, and two others are 
under contemplation. 

We held our annual institute in the spring at Evansville, under 
the direction of Prof. Salisbury. The institute work was cal- 
culated to meet the wants of teachers. Good attention and a 
lively interest prevailed throughout the two weeks. The lecture 
by Eev. Henry Faville was well attended and highly appreciated 
by those who had the pleasure of hearing it 



SAUK COUNTY. 

JAMES T. LUNN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Last year's statistics ranked Sauk among the foremost counties 
in the State in respect to the small percentage of children of 7 to 
15 years of age, subject to the compulsory law, who were not en- 
rolled as pupils in accordance with it3 provisions, which admit 
certain excuses for non-attendance. 

It is a matter for regret that the private schools, mostly secular, 
of which there are some ten or more in the county, are not legally 
obligated to report their patronage to the same extent as the pub- 
lic schools, so that full educational data may be had for public in- 
formation, and to discover how many of the 2,836 non -attendant 
at the public schools are being educated in other schools. The 
total school expenditure is the largest in the history of the county, 
and constitutes a most practical token of the interest of our citi- 
zens in the welfare of their youth. 

During the year, seven new school-houses have been erected at a 
cost of $8,196, nearly half of which was for a brick veneered 
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hoaae of four departmenta, on the south side of Earaboo. It is 
thought that this will for some time relieve the overcrowding o£ 
rooms and teachers, that has for a year or two back retarded 
schooling in that thriving village. North Freedom also ereoted 
a two-department building of like construction, at a cost of nearly 
two thousand dollars, and now has a school building which would 
do credit to many older and larger places. The increasing de- 
mand and reward for labor of all varieties draw many teachers to 
more congenial and stable situations, which necessitates many 
young and poorly qualified beginners to fill our complement. 

The course of study for country schools, after being improved 
and enlarged by the State Superintendent, was printed and a copy 
seal to every country district in the county, and is now in fairly 
successful operation in about one-third of the schools, in which 
were our most progressive teachers. Another one-third of the 
schools have the course in very crude operation, and in the re- 
maining third it is a flat failure, on account of local opposition, or 
of the apathy or worse trial of the teachers, many of whom stand 
shivering on the brink, and fear to launch away from their mem- 
orizing, routine habits to form others of more thoughtful variation 
and modern plan. 

Tasty and appropriate diplomas have been awarded to twelve 
pupils, who, on searching written examination, seem to have fairly 
mastered the work laid down in the course. 

School Hygiene, by the State Board of Ilealth, in a neat 
pamphlet of Si pages, is distributing to the teachers more in- 
formation concerning the health of pupils than has ever previous- 
ly been laid before them, and must result in remedying some 
injurious conditions and practices of long standing. 

Reading for teachers is a new scheme to remedy the lack of 

general information in our teachers by a course of varied reading 

covering four years. The fact that nearly 50 copies of the first 

book on the list were subscribed for at the Reedsburg institute 

15 — Bt. Bupt. 
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alone, is a cheering evidence of willing interest in this venture^ 
which, if successful, must aid the instruction in our schools. 

Mixed text-books are far too common, owing to the carelessness 
or ignorance of school officials, many of whom adopt a set as pro- 
vided by law and then allow any one to introduce any other book 
he pleases, until the books in some schools are confusion con- 
founded and the teacher's time is cut into fragments unfit for 
teaching. 

Desolate school sites are in a great majority, and 100 out of 160 
sites are unenclosed, serving as hog and cattle pastures, or grow- 
ing up to grubs, instead of being neat, shady inclosures to im- 
press taste and respect for public property in children, many of 
whom see nothing to like outside or inside their school-houses. 



SHAWANO COUNTY. 

WM. SOMMERS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Our usual teachers' institute was conducted by Prof. A. F. 
North. It was not as well attended as it would have been, if it 
had not been for the Indian scare, which was just at its height at 
that time ; but those present acknowledged the benefit received. 
At the close of the institute it was unanimously agreed, if we 
were to live another year and the Prof, being able, that he should 
be with us again, for his geniality and faithfulness to his work 
won for him, not only the teaching fraternity, but a great many 
other friends who are highly interested in the educational welfare 
of the county. 

The school-houses are assuming a brighter aspect We have 
a few nice brick school-houses now, which adorn the spots where 
first stood old log huts, and frame school-houses are being built 
now in general, notwithstanding their locations are in the back- 
woods. 

As this is my last report that I will make to your department 
regarding the schools of this county, I would say that I have 
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made myself acquainted with the condition and general mode 
of management of older counties of the State ; and I find that, 
though we do not cut any figure on the stage of progress, the 
schools of our county are in no respect interior to those of other 
counties. 

And 33 for our teachers, I would say that I am proud of them, 
among whom we hare some with very rare attsinmenta. It ig 
surprising sometimes to see what results are produced by exper- 
ienced teachers over those who are novices in the profession, 
though they may be crammed full of the learning which the higher 
institutiona afEord. Odd as it may sound it is nevertheless true. 
he learning is there, but not the judgment for good school room 
lanagement; but as the most will generally adapt themselves to 
'ithe suggestions of old and succesaful teachere, it does not take 
long before they are stars in the profession. 

I wish to express my hearty thanks to you for your kindness 
and the friendship that has existed between us during our ofBcial 
relationsfaip. 



TAYLOR COUNTY. 



J. B. ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have to report quite a scarcity of teachers in this county, and 

have been under the necessity of granting special permits in 

districts. This scarcity has been brought about mainly by 

the false economy of many of the districts, which have cat down 

iges to $18 to $20 per month, thereby discouraging competent 
teachers from the older and more advanced counties from coming 
here to teach. It is noticeable that those districts which main- 
tain a fair rate of wages have satisfactory schools, and report a 
good percentage of attendance; while these districts which have 
adopted the economizing process are, as a general thing, engaged 
in district brawls, and have poorly attended and poorly con- 
ducted schools, presided over by young and inexperienced 
teachers. 
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TREMPEALEAU COUNTY. 

STEPHEN RICHMOND, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Since mj last annual report, two regular examinations of 
teachers have been held. At these examinations, 195 applicants 
were examined and certificates granted to 145. 

The fall examination this year was more satisfactory than any 
I have held, as the number of six months' certificates dropped 
from 46, granted a year ago, to 10 this fall, thus showing that the 
literary attainments of our teachers are improving. By another 
year, limited certificates should disappear entirely. 

Our last institute was held in the village of Arcadia, for a term 
of two weeks. It came early, as in this county it must, if the 
teachers of our village schools, and those teachers who attend the 
fall term of Galesville University, be given an opportunity to at- 
tend. The session was very pleasant, successful, and interesting. 
Ninety-six members were enrolled, and an average daily attend- 
ance of 67 for the term had. The best of good feeling and inter- 
est continued throughout the session. We were favored with 
four lectures during the two weeks. 

The association in this county did not accomplish a great deal 
last year, and for the reasons that the organization was new, and 
its possibilities were practically speaking, unknown to nearly all 
the teachers. A programme of work for the local meetings was 
not prepared ; and the severe cold weather of the winter, together 
with the drifted condition of the roads, prevented the attendance 
of many. Still, the association is a permanent organization, and 
one which will result in much good to the teachers and schools. 
The teachers* library belonging to the association, now has 22 
volumes. It is the intention of this body to increase the value of 
the library during the present fall and winter by expending one 
hundred dollars for books. 

The pupils seldom enjoy a visit at the public school from their 
parents and school officers. This is a sad fact, and that this is so. 
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is as uoaccountable as it is unreaaonabla The schools ought to 
"be so visited at least twice a year, that their improvement may be 
known as well aa their character and tone, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the discipline enforced. 

ji A course of study with programme of study and recitation, 
has been adopted for the ungraded schools of the county. It ia 
Habataotially the one recommended by the State Superintendent io 
his circular of 1880, on the "Grading System." One copy was 
printed in pamphlet form for the benefit of teachers and school 
officers, and has been generally distributed throughout the 
county. Another copy was printed on large sheets of card-board 
and posted in the school rooms for daily use by teachers and 
pupils. All the schools in the county are expected to organize 
and follow this general plan. Its successful use depends upon the 
patient, persistent, and intelligent eHort of the teachers. 

A system of teachers' reports, to be made at the close of each 
term, has been adopted. They arc based upon the course of study ; 
and if insisted upon, they will lead to many practical results. 
When these reports are made, one copy will be filed with the 
district clerk, one forwarded to the county auperintendentandoue 
kept by the teacher. When properly made they will be a com- 
plete record of the school for the term for which made, showing 
the classification, attendance, absence, school population, com- 
pliance or non-compliance with the compulsory school law, the 
method used by the teacher in teaching the principal branches, 
and many other interesting facts. No experienced teacher doubts 
the utility of such reports. 

Of the school children of this county, 2,179 were not'in attend- 
ance upon the public schools a tingle day. The whole number of 
achool-houaes in this county is 91; while the number of school 
districts is 88. Last year, 98 teachers were employed in our 
schools, where 99 will be required to teach the present year. All 
the schools in the county, except one, in the town of Ettrick, were 
visited by me during the year. In all, 202 visits were made to 
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the schools, nearly all visited twice and a few oftener. Of course, 
all the teachers were not eminently successful ; still in nearly all 
the schools, the organization, the naethods of teaching, and the 
efforts of teachers and pupils were much better than ever before. 
With but few excsptions our schools were well taught. A quick- 
ening spirit seems to be giving our school work a new impulse. 
Out of 145 certificates granted during the year, only 40 were to 
male teachers. This class of teachers seem3 to be rapidly decreas- 
ing in this county, owing chiefly, I think, to low wages and short 
school years. 

VERNON COUNTY. 

WM. HAUGHTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I had hoped the showing for school attendance the past year 
would have exceeded that of 188D, but instead it falls slightly 
behind it. The severity of last winter, the frightful storms, deep 
snow, heavy drifts, and distance of pupils in the rural districts 
from the schools prevented a number of the younger children 
from attending during the severe weather. I found from school 
visitation and from teachers' reports, in all cases rendered at close 
of terms, a large reduction during the month of February alone. 
Had it not been for this, our school attendance would have ex- 
ceeded that of 1880. 

Seven new and very comfortable school-houses have been 
built, and others repaired at a cost exceeding that of any former 
year, and the total amount outlaid for all school purposes gives 
an excess of $1,105 over last year. There is likewise an advance 
in salary of teachers of $2.50 per month capita. Here figures 
show, if not a large advancement, at least a steady growth in the 
right direction. 

We are earnestly trying to carry out the " Grading System for 
Country Schools." Knowing that it has the approval of our best 
educators and that it has been compiled by able hands, we have 
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been liearty in ita coramendatioo and zealous for its introduction 
into our schools. Yet it baa been upbill work, and lil;e all really 
beneficial and valuable things, wins its way but slowly. Only 
37 of our schools adopted it the past year, though a copy of the 
circular was put into the hands of every teacher and every school 
board in the county, and urgent calls made oa them to try ita 
working. 

There are still obstacles in the way, chief among which are 
irregularity of attendance, inability of young teachers, opposition 
of some old ones who see in every improvement on old methods 
only innovation or " new (angled notions," and lastly the indif- 
ference of school officers who think their whole duty is done 
when a teacher is hired and school opened. 

Notwithstanding all this, we hope to see the "system " carried 
out in many more of our schools the preseot year. 

Beside the distribution of these pamphlets, I have circulated a 
very large number of tracts from the State Board of Ilealth and 
■elsewhere on " Ilygiene " and " School-house Ventilation," recom- 
mending everywhere the suggeations oHered, and insisting that 
teachers see to the physical comforts and well-being of their 
pupils, as without this no lasting intellectual benefit can be 
conferred. 

I have sought improvement in the buildings, better ventilation 
and the hke, and I am happy to be able to add I have in a great 
measure succeeded, as may be seen by the increased outlay for 
the last year. 

We are yet burdened with too large a corps of teachers. They 
keep drifting in from the other counties. Ojfing to the number 
o£ young aspirants in the field, mere boys and girls, and the sys- 
tem of underbidding, favoritism among school officers, and the 
like, many of our older and more experienced teachers are driven 
to more lucrative, though less congenial, employment 

A few of our normal trained teachers are idle, simply because 
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they cannot teach for the low figures at which the younger and 
less capable oflEer their services. The youthful ambition is to 
teach, or have the name of doing so, no matter how small the re- 
muneration ; and then, in many cases, there is an uncle or aunt 
on the ground to win the place for them. 

I deeply regret this state of things, but the powers of the 
county superintendent are so limited in this direction that reform 
seems impossible. To refuse a certificate to one who has passed 
an examination, and has answered seventy per cent of the ques- 
tions correctly, seems unwarrantable, and brings odium on the ex- 
amining officer. This is charmed ground, and must be trodden 
delicately. I have refused very many applicants, not because of 
lack of education, but of judgment, of school tact, and of ability 
in management 

There is another cause for grievance, which I can not well reach^ 
Several private schools were opened last winter, during the months 
our district schools were in session, and in a few cases alternated 
from the public to the private or foreign-speaking school, giving^ 
a month to each. Such a system can only distract attention of 
pupils, and can confer no real benefit, or advance the cause of ed- 
ucation. It is to be hoped this will not be repeated, and that 
where schools teaching a foreign tongue are a necessity, they will 
be opened when our district schools are closed. 

Several classes were examined from amongst the schools, 
and had diplomas given to those who had passed through the 
studies prescribed by law. This has helped to inspire pupils to 
more earnest effort As in all things in their initiatory stages, 
this work so far has been very limited. 

A teachers' association was held semimonthly, at Ontario, last 
fall and winter, under the leadership of Mr. D. A. Mahoney, an 
able, scholarly, and hard-working teacher, who has won for him 
self a very enviable reputation in this county, and who seems to 
be a fixture, as principal of the Ontario graded schools. 
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WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

W, W. KIMBALL, SUPERINTENDENT. 

In the sootherii part of the county teachers' meetings were 
held monthly at Omro, this being the naost accessible point. They 
■were well attended, and much good work was accompli shed. In 
the northern part of the county meetings were called at different 
points, and with one exception, where they had never before been 
held. Much interest was taken in them by the district officers, 
as well as by the teachers. The grading system was taken as one 
of the leading subjects for discussion through the year. 

I have tried to visit each school at least twice; have visited 
some more than this. Whenever possible, I have met the school 



I have examined nearly all the schools in tbe fundamental 
rules and principles of their work. 

The institute for this county was held at O^hkosh and nearly 
81 teachers were enrolled ; all but 4 of these will teach in the 
county this winter. 

Prof. Robert Graham had charge, assisted by the greater part 
of the Normal Faculty. Pres. Albee, Prof. Dennis, and Miss 
Anna Moody lectured daily ; and, as Pres. Albee stated, gave us 
their beat thoughts. Hon, W. H. Chandler spent two days at the 
institute and gave a very interesting and instructive lecture, in 
which he stated, " he considered this one of the best institutes he 
ever attended." We feci that a great good was accomplished by 
bringing the schools of the county into actual contact with the 
Normal School. They have become better acquainted with each 
other. The objects and advantages of both are better underatood. 
The barrier is broken which prevented that sympathy necessary 
to co-operation. I shall be padly disappointed if the schools of 
this county do not accomplish better work in grading the schools 
and in building up character in the year to come than in any 
year previous. 
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FOET HOWAED. 



GEO. RICHARDSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The past school year closing in this city on the last of June, 
has been one of unexampled prosperity for the educational inter- 
ests of this place. A fair and liberal policy adopted by the school 
board, a thoroughly competent and indefatigable principal, and an 
assistant in our high school, with an earnest and faithful corps of 
subordinate teachers, aided in a marked degree by the efforts of 
the parents, have awakened an interest in our schools that I think 
will be of lasting benefit 

The closing exercises of last year were of a peculiarly inter- 
esting nature. A class of twelve, ten ladies and two gentlemen, 
composed the graduating class. A very thorough and complete 
examination was held before the candidates for graduation were 
allowed to receive that honor and the diplomas ; the board and 
superintendent having notified the class at the commencement of 
the year that no pupil would be allowed to graduate except on 
actual merit, and that mere attendance without the requisite at- 
tainments would not be accepted. This notice, I was assured by 
the principal, was the means of arousing additional vigor in the 
students, and produced results that are an honor to them and a 
merited tribute to the ability of their teachers. 

The long monotonous essays usually presented at commence- 
liient exercises were forbidden. In addition to a short essaji 
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each member of the class was required to give an off-hand lecture 
before the audience on some one oE the different sciences which 
be had studied. Without exception each was admirably delivered. 

Our pchoola opened on the first Monday in September, for a 
term of ten months, and start oS. with a fair prospect of a still 
more profitable year than last. 

A namber of changes have been made in the corps of teachers, 
the principal and the assistant in the high school being retained. 
In the other departments, I think we have secured better talent 
than we had before. 

JANE3VILLK 

ROBT. W. BDRTON, SUPKRINTEXDKNT. 

Jaueaville's experience, as a system of schools, is not so varied 
aa absolutely to require an annual appearance in your report, while 
other system?, far more elaborate than oar own, take no apace. 
Those who fail of representation here, doubtless excuse their ab- 
sence ori the ground of publishing their own local report. For 
the good of the cause at large, however, a synopsis of said re- 
ports, at least, should appear under the head of " Reports of City 
Superintendents," in the general annual statement of school 
affairs. 

The census of the year shows a population of 3,334 persons of 
school age, while of these 1,697 have, lor a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, been members of the public schools. There have been en- 
rolled 175 more in the private or church achoolM of our city. In 
other words, only 55 3 percent of the children of school age are 
receiving school training. 

On the pari of numbers, we have maintained our usual high 
standard, reaching 945 per cent in attendance; while in the 
"percentage of attendance of pupils on whole number enrolled 
during the year," we have slightly advanced, reaching 78 per 
cent The fact that we have held the even tenor of our ways to 
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the degree indicated above, is very gratifying, especially when we 
recall the stormy period of last winter. 

In former reports I have freely spoken of the influence exer- 
cised by our manufacturing interests upon the youth of our city, 
alluring them from school to engage in the activities of shop and 
factory. Instead of this influence weakening, it is likely to be 
materially strengthened by the multiplying of looms. Upon the 
sight of the old woolen mill, recently destroyed by fire, is in pro- 
cess of erection a new structure of vastly increased proportions, 
calculated to give employment to hundreds of young persons, 
where only tens of operators were before engaged. These condi- 
tions simply add new force to words formally spoken in behalf 
of that class of young people who are thus deprived of a com- 
mon school education. Few cities in the West have more press- 
ing claims for the establishment of a night school than our own. 
That such a school is organized in connection with a commercial 
school does not relieve our public school authorities from their 
obligation to provide school privileges for the increasing number 
by occupation barred from the daily public school. A free 
school is their right, and that right will be duly respected, I doubt 
not, by our Board of Education when they shall give the subject 
the attention to which it is entitled. 

Eealizing fully that upon fresh acquisitions of knowledge by 
the teacher depend his eflBciency and vigor in the school room, 
we endeavor to make the teachers' meetings both interesting and 
profitable. At these absence is very rare, and tardiness is un- 
known. These meetings occur semi-monthly, affording opportu- 
nity to discuss general questions of school management,* criticise 
means and methods, prohibit what seems to tend to evil, and com- 
mend what gives promise of good. The subjects at present pur- 
sued by the class are grammatical analysis, physical geography, 
and American literature. To these exercises, teachers, as a rule, 
come well prepared, and so all are saved from deterioration, while 
many make them occasions for adding substantially to their stock 
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of knowledge, Ooce a monlb, these meetinga are enlivened by 
the presence of our efficient clerk of the Board of Education, 
accompanied by the pay-master, J, M. Haaelton. 

From natural impulses, our Board of Education, composed of 
excellent men, favor a liberal policy in its management, regard- 
ing it a vital principle in school economy. Duriog the year, the 
salaries of principals in our six-room buildings have been in- 
creased $50 each. The same has been done for the salary of third 
assistant in the high school. 

It is ihe purpose of the board to add to our high school library 
from time to time, such works as are of standard value as books 
of reference. To this end, initiatory steps have already been 
taken. 

» STEVENS POINT. 

FRANK U GREEN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The percentage of enrollment computed on the number of 
Bchool age, resident in the city, was 62 ; the average percentage of 
attendance upon actual membership 84.6, one and a half per cent, 
lower than the year before,— a fact that is more than accounted 
for by the prevalence of contagious diseases during a large part 
of the year. 

Certificates were issued by the saperintendent to 16 persons, 4 
of the*aecond grade and 12 of the third ; 14 of these have held 
positions as teachers in our schools. I am happy to say that I 
believe the schools as a whole have at present a better organiza- 
tion and a more scholarly and efficient corps of teachers than at 
any time since my connection with the schools of this city. 

The financial exhibit for the year shows an expenditure some- 
what in excess of the previous year. This is owing, for the most 
part, to the necessary preparation and organizition of a new de- 
partment, and the consequent increase of the teaching force. 

The total enrollment in the high school for the year was 99, 
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with an average membership of 55. Of this number, 59 were in 
the common branches, 37 in algebra or geometry, 40 in the 
natural sciences, and 21 in the study of Latin. The averiige age 
of the large class promoted to the high school in April, was about 
14 years, 6 months. The average age of the graduating class was 
17 years, 4 months. 

The constant use of the library is one of the best .features of 
the school. The books of reference are in unceasing demand. In 
February, 47 books for general reading, chosen with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of the young people, were added, and the ap- 
preciation of the pupils was immediately indicated by the rapid 
increase in the number of books drawn. During the whole of 
the previous year, only 14 books were drawn for reading outside 
of school hours. From February till the close of the year, 316» 
The school was also supplied in the spring with singing-books 
and an excellent new organ. These have contributed very much 
to the interest of the school, and added very materially to the 
success of the graduation exercises at the close of the year. 

Of those who completed their studies here at that time, four 
are in the State University, two in other collegiate icstitutions,. 
two are teaching, and two are in business. No belter proof of 
the usefulness of the high school is needed than this, and no 
stronger argument could exist for its liberal and intelligent support 

In conclusion, I think it may be truly said that our schools are 
taking a firmer stand. There is less friction, more certain aim,^ 
and more successful accomplishment. 

What our schools need most of all is the interest and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of parents. 
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EXTEACTS 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

(From the Report of Eon.. Geo. U. Paul, Preiideid of the Board of Segenti.) 
For all present purposes, ihe Uaiversiiy is now provided with 
nearly a auffieiency of buildings, and these buildings areaufficient- 
Ij commodious and complete for the accommodation of the pres- 
ent number of attendants, with the single exception of University 
Hall. This was one of the flrst buildings erected upon the 
University grounds, and it still remains in substantially the same 
condition, as to any educational use, as when originally con- 
structed. At the preseat time, its interior is wholly unfitted for 
the purpose of recitation rooms, to which it ia necessarily appro- 
priated. 

Since the date of my last report, the preparatory department of 
the University has been superseded, and ibe higher courses of in- 
struction have been strengthened and advanced. In the depart- 
ments of practical knowledge, including those of agricuUme, civi! 
and mccbanica! engineering, mining, metallurgy, and mecbanii;s, 
the interest and progress have been marked. Ladies' Ilall has 
been reorganized upon conditions which render It exceptionally 
attractive as a residence for young women attending upon Uni- 
versity courses of instruction. The military discipline of the in- 
stitution has been largely improved under the instruction of an 
accomplished officer of the regular army, and general good order 
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has been perpetuated and promoted, largely as a consequence of 
wholesome methods of government, commanding and enlisting 
the cheerful acquiescence of the students. 

In the law department the number of attendants is slightly di- 
minished, particularly by reason of a wise modification of the 
conditions of admission and graduation. As now organized, a 
diploma of graduation from this department possesses a positive 
value ; and probably no school of the kind exists which aflEords 
more desirable facilities for instruction in the principles of law. 

(From the Eeport of John Baicom^ President of the Faculty.) 

The agricultural department is for the first time beginning to 
strike root a little, and to promise some growth. In order that 
this growth may meet with favorable conditions and so be contin- 
uous, we shall need almost immediately an increase of instruc- 
tional force. Prof. Henry is overburdened with his present work, 
while additional work will be required in Chemistry and Botany. 
The present hopeful condition of the department of agriculture 
should be met, on our part, by every effort necessary for com- 
plete success. We cannot advantageously allow any interest to 
anticipate funds which should be devoted to this purpose. 

The experiments in ensilage and in the manufacture of syrup 
and sugar, which were entrusted to the agricultural department 
by the last Legislature, have been vigorously and successfully 
prosecuted. 

There has been for the past half-dozen years a steady alteration 
in the relative number of students pursuing the three leading 
courses of study : the Ancient Classical, the Modern Classical, 
and the Scientific. In 1875 the number in the University belong- 
ing to the Ancient Classical Course was thirty-nine; to the 
Modern Classical, twenty-six ; and to the Scientific Course, one 
hundred and twenty. In the year which has just closed, the 
respective numbers are sixty, seventy-one, and seventy-six. The 
numbers in the three departments are becoming nearly equaL 
This fact seems to be due to the variety of influences : (1) The 
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terms of admission in tbe Scientific Course have been somewhat 
enlarged. (2) Young women are preferring the Modern Classical 
Course. (3) The strong feeling in favor of a scientific education 
as opposed to a classical one, seems to be somewhat abated. 

In the past two years, we have granted a somewhat extended 
election of studies, especially in the Junior and Senior years. 
This method has some very positive advantages, and is also at- 
tended with some serious dangers. (I) It enables the student to 
escape, at least in part, labor for which he is peculiarly unfitted, 
and the results of which are correspondingly slight. One who 
has an incapacity for Mathematics, for instance, and an aversion 
for it, is allowed to take the least amount consistent with his 
other work. (2) On the other hand, any peculiar powers and 
tastes are by this election made fully available to their possessor. 
(3) The student may also thus gain the great advantage and 
pleasure of knowing some one thing peculiarly well. (4) He 
may also, if he has a special purpose in view, adapt his work to 
it from an earlier point in his training. 

Against these advantages are these disadvantages : (1) Indo- 
lence may express itself as an inclination toward easy studies, 
and a disinclination toward diificult ones. (2) Special work and 
special knowledge may not be sufficiently supported by general 
knowledge and knowledge in associated departments, foi' a large 
and permanent success even in the narrow field chosen. (3) The 
student may easily form a purpose prematurely in making up his 
line of work, and may not, in the choice oE means, pursue it 
wisely. Many studenls in a college course are but partially pre- 
pared to definesuceessfully their own ends and methods. (4) There 
is a fashion for electives overtaking educational institutions, which 
easily leads to an uudue neglect of established courses. (5) The 
system of electives, if we are to judge by college catalogues, by 
the variety of advanced studies they offer, by the probable attain- 
menla of the students of the:e institutions, and by the amount 
aod vigor of their instructional force, is giving rise to an ambitious 
18 — St. SrpT. 
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and pretentious method which is liable to scatter and wasle force 
rather than lo accumulate it, and to lead to superficiality rather 
than to depth of knowledge. An institution of learoing can 
hardly suffer more severely in any way thao by attempting to get 
in advance of ita true position. While granting eleetives, there- 
fore, we have not allowed them to break up the solid outline o| 
each distinct course, nor have we pushed them into ground ii 
advance o£ our appropriate collegiate work. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



(From the Report of J. H. Etant, Freitdent of the Board of Regents.) 
The city of Milwaukee has voted an appropriation of fifty thoi 
sand dollars for the erection of a Normal School building, plani 
for which are being prepared by an archilect under direction of 
the Executive Committee ; these plana will be submitted lo the 
Board for approval at their next meeting. [The site for thia 
building was selected by the Board, at a meeting held in that city 
last July.] 

It has been the policy of the Board of Regents to give every 
encouragement and afford every facility for making the schools 
under their charge as distinctively professional in character as the 
material attracted to them will admit. There is, and must be for 
years to come, much academical work done in our Normal Schools. 
There is, however, a steady increase in the amount of professional 
training given. Teachers, too, are becoming more skillful in 
blending the professional with the academical, in using the in- 
struction needed for the understanding of a subject as an illus- 
tration of a principle of teaching. This carrying forward theory 
and practice abreast is a slow and somewhat dilTicult process, but 
it is believed that the results are not lejs satisfactory than when 
they are carried on separately. In securing teachers for these 
schools it has been the aim of the Board to find those who ai 
specially fitted to do this work in its two-fold aspect Not ev< 
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one who has a good method of presenting a subject can give the 
principles upon which this method is based; yet without this 
ability he cannot give the professional training required. On the 
other hand, thei'e are teachers whoje theory is excellent, but who 
cannot adequately exemplify their theory by practical teaching. 
Such are not qualified for tlie beat work in these schools. 

The Kindergarten established by the Board at the Oshkosh 
School has been in Bacceestul opeiation since May, 1830, and has 
fully met the expectations of its friends. It is afEcrding oppor- 
tunities for a large number of our Normal pupils to observe and 
participate in the practical methods ot this system of training 
children, a system which has in view the harmonious development 
of the mental, moral, and physical nature of the child. It can- 
not be expected that the iDflueoce of thia department of our Nor- 
mal Schools will have any great effect upon the common echoola 
of the State for years to come ; but there can be no quesiion of 
the good influence it will exert upon the comparatively few 
teachers who have the privilege of pursing the course of study 
and seeing the work o£ this " new departure " in primary educa- 
tion, which is now receiving the earnest approval of the most 

[ thoughtful and philosophic educators of our country. 

' An important addition has been made during the year to the 
Platteville building, by erecting a two-atory wing, extending the 
south front westwardly. The addition is 45 by 65 feet, substan- 
tially built of native blue limestone to match the older structure, 
and cost, including healing and ventilation, ten thousand dollarp. 
It affords a new entrance hall and stairway, a primary school 
room, six recitation rooms, and two cloak rooms. The Platteville 
building 13 now adequate to the necessities of the school, being 
about the same in size as any of the other three buildings. 
(From the Heport of D. McOregor, President of the Flatleeille Nor^mal School.) 
The school has just completed the fifteenth year of its exist- 

tence. For two years after its establishment, it was the only 
State Normal School in Wisoonsin, and enrolled daring that time 
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an annual average of 260 members. For several years past, tbe 
annual enrollment bas fallen very little short ol 450 members, 
and this has been reached with the Normal Sehoo! attendance 
shared by four schnols in the State. At three different times it 
has been found necessary to enlarge and otherwise remodel the 
building, to meet the growing demands of the school. From 
three departments, the number has been gradually increased to 
five; and the Normal proper has outgrown, by more than one- 
half, the accommodations originally provided. The course of 
study, loo, has been extended, so that now four years are required 
for completing tbe full course, while in the first years of tbe 
Echool only three were required. The standard of entrance ex- 
aminations, also, has been raised twenty per cent, of what was 
at first established. These points in tbe history of the school 
show that it has been manaaed in a progressive and liberal spirit, 
and has been fostered into a growth far exceeding the expecta- 
tions of its original promoters. Whether tbe quality of the in- 
struction ha? kept pice with the growth of the school, no staiistica 
can show. The aim of teachers has, however, always been to 
make the instruction the best possible. The constantly increas- 
ing demand for graduates and under-graduates to teach in nearly 
all clashes of schools, encourages the belief that the character of 
the instruction given meets with very general approval. 

The most noticeable and serious defects of preparation, aa 
shown by the entrance examinations, are found in branches re- 
quiring full statements or explanations in the language of the 
pupil. This arises from poverty of vocabulary as well as from 
inability properly to interpret and use the words with which be 
has a fair degree of familiarity. Not a few candidates come with 
minds filled with rules and formulas, but with little power to use 
these to any practical purpose. Doubtless, in most schools, the 
study of arithmetic is encouraged more than any other branch, 
and in some schools, it is claimed, more than all others. It ought, 
therefore, to be, and doubtless is, the beat understood. Yet if 
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much less time were devoted to arithmetic, and a small portion of 
that time were spent ia changing the questions given into lan- 
guage which the pupil fully underatanda, we should have fewer 
failures even in arithmetic. Many of the apparent failures in 
arithmetic are really failures to comprehend the language of the 
problem. 

(From the Report of J. W. SUarnt, PreHdent of the WliUmater mrmal 
School.) 
There have been, and atill are, great differences of opinion aa 
to what should be undertaken in the profeaaional course of a 
Normal School. Those who are impressed with the necessity of 
immediate improvement in the common schools, the alight attain- 
ments of most of those who seek admission lo the training 
schools, and the short time they are willing or able to pass in 
them, have been diapoaed to magnify the importance of teaching 
methods, and to bold it unwise, if not impracticable, to attempt 
to teacb anything of the philosophy of education. The latier 
work belongs to the university, it ia said. On the other hand, it 
is affirmed that the superior rank and efficiency of the German 
Normal Schools are due to the fact that they have persistently 
taught the history and science of education ; that the study of the 
lives and theoriea of distinguiahed educators cultivates a profes- 
sional spirit, lends to prevent the formation o£ narrow hobbies, 
and the trying of methods whose defects have been long since 
demonstrated ; and leads to a philosophy of education, which vi- 
talizes methods, and renders them fruitful. It is becommg more 
and more evident that American Normal Schools must adopt this 
view. It is evident that success in teaching, like success in any 
other difficult art, depends upon a clear perception of the ends 
to be attained, and an adaptation of means to secure them. 
Such perception is not intuitiva It is not possible, except to 
those whose culture has been carried far enough, to enable them 
to deal with the elementary notions of psycholcgy. The best 
methods fail of their end unless intelligently applied ; and ho'N 
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can they be intelligently applied by those who have not clearj 
views of the ends sought, and the relations of the means used to 
the:n. Methods are not fixed and absolute, but varying accord- 
ing to varying circumstances, and wise only when wisely used. 

The impression has prevailed with some persons that it is the 
policy of the Normal School to refuse to recognize the work done 
elsewhere by those who wish to attend it, and to require of them 
a needless repetition of studies. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth, nigh school graduates and others who wish to pre- 
pare themselves tor teaching will be given every reasonable facil- 
ity for completing the course of study in as short a time as they 
can accomplish the work successfully ; but the strictly profes- 
sional work will require them to spend at least one yeur at the 
school before they are entitled to a certificate, and at least another 
year in order to gain a diploma. How much longer time they 
will require, will depend on themselves, and the solidity of their 
acquirements, 

(From tlie Report of Geo. S. Albee, Pre»ide.nt of (he OahkoKlt Nvrmal ScImoIJ 
During the work of 1879-30, the influence of the great tide o£ 
returning prosperity in general business, was felt in the diminished 
ratio of the number of men in our school, and the professional 
spirit of those present was marred by a feeling ot vague unrest 
and uncertainty as to whether it "would pay " to prepare for 
teaching, with the expectation of continuing in' that business any 
considerable part of one's life. 

During the last year, there has been a marked increase in the. 
demand from this school for good teachers — more than we could 
possibly supply were called for at a perceptible increase of wages 
offered. During this year, also, the ratio in the attendaure of 
men has increased to the former high per cent. It is probable 
that this is not an isolated experience, but indicative of a readi-' 
ness to prepare to meet any demands the community may make J 
towards improving the quality ol teaching and the character of J 
our schools. 
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The demand for excellent teachers has heretofore been small, 
because of the generally low estimate of the purpose of teaching, 
and the certainty that excellent Echool work would greatly in- 
crease the expense. 

It baa been said that the cost of our public schools would be 
fally compensated if they did nothing more than train children to 
a prompt and regular employment of time. With equal truth it 
may be affirmed that the Normal School is worth fostPHng, if it 
succeeds in clearly impressing the truth that school work is the 
development of skillful thinking and habits of close observation, 
with the imparting of mere information always subordinate. 

In this age of multiplied aud rapidly accumulating knowledge, 
the field is so va^t that teachers are importuned by superinfeud- 
ents, parents, and pupils, to he prepared to impart the maximum 
of knowledge in a minimum period, regardless of thecondition of 
the youths' energies, at the close of the school work. 

With this sentiment so strong, there is little fear that teachers 
will he permitted to lag far behind in mete acquirements. Ilhaa, 
therefore, been made a special characteristic of the Normal work 
during the last year to more definitely present the human aspect 
of the teacher's work in all exercises. 

The student is, under each teacher, required to defend his sub- 
ject, his logic, his language, and his manner, in view of his future 
duties as trainer of minds. This method has tended to diminish, 
in some degree, the amount of attainment secured, and the 
students have taken no less fullness of knowledge. In fact, most 
branches have been left with certain topics undiscussed, from lack 
of time in the method pursued, although the time would have 
been ample for a " fattening process." 
(Fro^ 



During the year, practice has been greatly expanded, bringing 
every Normal stndent into vital sympathy with it, and into vigor- 
ous activity for its excellence. The scheme of practice ispre- 
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ceded by definite observation that provokes inquiry as to reasons 
for specific procedure of model teachers, and this inquiry at once 
becoroea the sustaiuing power for painstaking study of methods — 
practice proper, under supervision, coming to correct and reinforce 
the theoretical conclusions of students aa to the real merits of 
their opinions. The actual professional work has been directed io 
the channel, first, of school law; second, of school organization 
and inetructioD, reaching out into methods in each branch of com- 
mon school study. The amount of real investigation that students 
have made to determine the reasons for actual procedure, iaa most 
hopeful sign of progress for district schools. Teachers whose 
methods are unchallenged by intelligent supervision, tend to 
drift unreflectingly into methods that are only aecidently philosoph- 
ical ; imitating others, or teaching as by accident, they select- 
methods with little or do reference to the vital reiatious of the 
method to the child's receptivity. No n -supervision accounts for 
oral spelling when thoughtful persons realize that written spelling 
is the uniform practice out of schools; it also accounts for the 
dreary reading lessons, in which not to call words at sight and not 
to understand the writer's thought are average conditions ; whereas, 
to read silently the printed page with the mind open to imprea- 
aions, is the oljeci of reading nearly everywhere but in schools. 
That some students attend the Normal for a short time and de- 
part with the bare thought of the manner of the school, using it, 
to the detriment of district schools and to the scandal of the 
Normal, is true; that some students, owing to success subsequent 
to attendance at the Normal, feel that return to the Normal is un- 
necessary, is also true; but that the average student is pervaded 
with high aims and with the purpose of the Normal to do cohe- 
rent work with vigor, is true, and he becomes a representative o( 
the Normal wherever he may be found ; and experience shows 
that even the young men and women who are joined in wedlock 
soon after receiving the impress of the school are far from afford- 
ing an argument against the system of free Normal instruction, aa 
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is urged ; but on tbe contrary, they carry to new communities, re- 
mote from educational centers, to which their determination to 
general industry invites them, the most important factor that can 
be contributed to any community, found in the habits o£ clear 
thought, in scholastic prevision, sobriety in all actions, and 
definite plans for good citizenship, now and hereafter; and that 
many of Wisconsin's Normal students find homes beyond its ter- 
ritorial limits, is true, thus contributing unmistakably to the chief 
wealth of other States, so similarly Wisconsin receives a 
giving a stimulus to educational thought. 



EEFORMATOEY AND CHARITABLE SCHOOLS. 

(From the Report of 0. H. Seed, Prinoipal of the Department of Ziatruction in 
thi laduitTial SiAaolfoT Boy* at Wauketha.) 

Number nailer instruction at tbe commeDcemenl of the year 480 

Kumber newly commitied during l!ie year 90 

Numl>er returned during the year 5 

Number under instruction during the year 525 

Humber thai left during tho year 163 

Knmber now in attendance 873 

or the ninety received — 

Could not write 58 

Began readirg from Chart 12 

Began reading from First Reader 33 

Began reading from Second Reader. ., 3G 

Began reading from Third Rtader 5 

Began reading from Fourth Reader 2 

Began reading Irom Fitth Reader 3 

Total DO 

Entered one of the primary departments til 

Entered one of the higher deparluients 9 

Total 00 

The boys are divided into two classes, which alternately work 

and attend Bchool. In each session ot school there are five de- 
partments. The course of study for each session is the same. 
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In each department tbere are three classes, and clas?e3 are pro- 
moted from one department to another, after passing a written j 
examination prepared by the principal. 

The great difference in the age and natural ability of the boys, J 
and the frequent changes caused by boys going out and coming J 
In, render the strict grading which is possible in our public schoola i 
iccpossible here. We have therefore thought it best, and have i 
encouraged boys who were ambitious and more mature iban their 1 
classes, to work in advance, and thus progress more rapidly iu the J 
echool. 

Frequent reviews and thoroughness are secured by written ex- 
aminatiooa in each school, except the lowest primary, once in eight i 
weeks, upon the ground passed over in that time. 

The school in the Correction House is necessarily ungraded, ' 
and no special report is ma'le of that, the boys being counted in I 
particular departments to which they belong. 

fFrom the Report of Mrs. ilary E. Rodacell, Superintendent of tlie TnduUrial I 

School for Girla at Milwa-akee.J 

School Room 8tai£stie» to October 1, 1881. 

Number in school November 1, 1880 109 ' 

Seceireil during elcTen mouths 

Whole number lau^rlit during eleven montha 178 -J 

Dismissed during eleven nioulhs 

Remaining in school October 1, 1881 

The pupils received were classified as follows: 

DivisloD 1 

Division 2 

Division 3, primary and kindergarten 

PupiU dismissed were from: 

Divisionl 

Division 3 

Divisioa 3, primary and kindergarten 

Pres'-nt classification : 

Division 1 

Divisions 

Division 3, primary and kindergarlen .,, 

Number in echool laftJ 
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Daring the labor of collecting the statislics, the case of each 
girl and boy has separately passed under review, and courage and 
hope are strengthened by the clearly apparent trath that in even 
the worst cases the condition is improved. I do not know of a 
single child of whom it can ha said that it ia worse in character 
or circnmstaocea than when admitted, and we do know that the 
large majority are infinitely better off. 

The increase in numbers has not been ao great as during last 
year. This is due not to a decrease of commitments and recep- 
tions, but to the larger number of dismissals ; the number received 
during eleven months just past being aisty-nine, to seveoty- 
BGven in the previous twelve months, and the dismissals fifty- 
eight for eleven months, to thirty-eight for last year. 

Of 172 committed, since the beginning, to our care and guard- 
ianship until twenty-one years old, 109 are now gone out from 
the school altogether; but two of them have obtained majority. 
No one of them to our knowledge has again become a county 
charge, and the care of these outside wards, almost as many in 
number as the family within the school, is a large and increasing 
responsibility. The expense to the counties ceases on the settle- 
ment of a child in a new home, but the care of the managera 
does not cease while it remains a minor. These facts are full of 
practical suggestion to those who deprecate the expense of send- 
ing destitute children from the county courts to your gnardian- 
sbip. 

(From the Report of Mra. Sarah 0. Little. Siiptrintendent of Ihe InHitutCon for 
tlie Blind at Jaiteseille.) 

During the year since October 1, 1881, eighty-four pupils — 
foply-six girls and thirty-eight boys — have been under instruc- 
tion. Five others are still considered as members of the school, 
but as they have not been present during the time covered by this 
repo-t, their names do not appear in the appended catalogue. Fif- 
n pupils have bean admitted and twelve have completed their 
t'COurseof instruction. The average number in attendance has 
been sixty-four and three-tenths. 
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The work o£ the schoal h^s been carried on by the usual 
methodij, aad the natural results of patient and steady effort oq 
the p<irt of both teachers ant] pupils have been obtained. Tbera 
are always some pupils who have little appreciation oE the im- 
portance of improving their time, and who appear to value school 
life more for the present pleasure it brings to them than as a pre- 
paration for the earnest duties of life. 

If we aim to prepare our pupila to stand on an equal footing ia 
the race of life with their more fortunate brothers and sisters, we 
must find ways to supply their lack of the large amount of iur 
formation that seeing youth gain almost unconsciously from ob- 
flervation aad desultory reading. This furnishes one forcible 
reason why we deem it necessary to give systematic instruction in 
some branches usually included only in the curriculum of higher 
echools. 

A successful teacher of the blind learns never to assume that' 
bis pupil has any correct knowledge of the material world except 
what he has been taught; for although, of course, some by atten- 
tion of friends, or by their own inqui^itiveness, have acquired a 
fair conception of their surroundings, a larger number of those 
blind from early life have very partial anJ distorted ideas. 

This suggests the importance of tangible apparatus. If aa 
educator o£ seeing children values opportunities for his pupils to 
observe natural scenery, examine machinery, witness exhibitions 
of skill ; calls their attention in the class room to flower, fruit, 
bird, stone, and shell, and thereby finds aid in training them to 
habits of observation and in forming correct ideas of men and 
things, the educator of the blind finds such aids indispeosable. 
Seeing youth find pictures useful substitutes for objects; but 
pictures are of no avail to blind children. The mind that takes 
cognizance of the external world chiefly by means of hearing has 
need of correcting it^ conclusions by means of touch. Hence, 
tangible apparatus and a cabinet of natural objects, common 
well as uncommon, become essential to successful teaching of the 
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blind. Our present facilitiea of this sort are inaciequate, and 
should be increased at an early day. Much valuable apparatus 
that was destroyed by fire in 1874 has not yet been replaced. I 
would recommend that at least $150 be appropriated to this pur- 
pose during the ensuing year. 

In previous reports I have called attention to the fact that it \b 
necessary to put forth persevering efforts to secure the attendance 
of blind children in school. Some parents are indilTereut to the 
advantages of education ; some think it is of no use to atienopt to 
educate a blind child ; some negligently defer sending their child 
until he is past the best age for Fcbool life ; some are ignorant of 
the existence of the Institution ; some have mistaken ideas of its 
terms and object ; some keep their child at home for the sake of 
the work he can do; and some naturally hesitate to entrust the 
helpless one of the family to the care of strangers. Undoubtedly 
it is the duty of those entrusted with ihfe'care oE this school to 
endeavor to secure its advantages to all for whose benefit it has 
been established and maintained. To this end a variety of means 
are necessary. Circulars and reports of the Institution have been 
scattered widely. Correspondence has been used whenever prac- 
ticable. In many cases personal visitation alone will suffice. 
This has been used with good results in the past, and when 
omitted for several years, the effect has been apparent in dimia- 
isbed attendance. 

The next regular biennial session of tbe American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind is appointed to be held at this Insti- 
tution, commencing on the third Tuesday of August, 1882. The 
meetings cf this Association are always occasions of interest and 
profit, and I regard the holding of one here as a privilege which 
promises unusual advantages to our school in the future. 

(From the Report of John W. Swiler, Superintendent of the Inttitution for the 

Deaf and Dumb at Dilawm.) 

The school of 179 pupils was organized in ten regular classes, 

Qoder the care of a similar number of teachers; in addition, sup- 
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plemental claaaea io articulation were formed of pupila from other 
cla?&es. 

The work of the year has been attended with success, and con- 
stant interest in study maintained. Two examinations were held 
during the term. Tlie first in January, and the second at the 
close o£ school in Jane. 

It is a high art to awaken ihe perceptions, develop the reason, J 
and cultivate the judgment of congenital mutes, training ibem to J 
use the eye for the ear, the hand for the tongue. The acquisition 
of the sigo language is so slow that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ten years will not perfect the learner in its use. This 
being true, it appears that ability to instruct the deaf and dumb 
does not come as the free gift of generous nature, but as the result 
of practice, study, and observation. It is not desirable in any 
case that the little defective one, already afflicted by the loss otk 
speech and bearing, should be deprived of the asiistance of ex*i 
perta in the struggle for knowledge, or still further dwarfed by ' 
the mistakes of a new teacher. The beginnings are so far down 
in the mental scale that an analysis of the growth of language ia 
often needed, together with a study of the mental processes of the 
lowest order, ere it is known how to begin. 

Parents and guardians who wish to save time in school, aniil 
give their children a start at home, may be well repaid by teach<i 
ing habits of observation, and giving them some instruction i 
writing. 

Repeated efforts have been made to secure a teacher of writing 
and drawing, to develop a talent for drawing, which some of our 
pupils possess. All these children would profit by instruction in 
the first principles of drawing, and the observation of many of 
them is so keen that they quickly acquire skill in this direction. 
I need not enlarge upon the utility of drawing in the arts, bat _ 
simply state that the deaf and dumb often display great taste for \ 
drawing and painting. The State can well afford to do aorae-J 
thing to ameliorate the condition of her defective clas 
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does in providiog amusement for tbe insane, music for tlie blind, 
and she should further extend her beneficence by providing in- 
struction in drawing and designing for the deaf. We bespeak 
your co-operation in urging the nctd of an appropriation that will 
permit the organization of a drawing class in this Institution, to 
give the elementary principles of freehand and mechanical draw- 
ing to every pupil in the school, and provide a more extended 
course of instruction for those who may profit by it 
(From tJie Eeport of R. W. Burton., Secretary of the Board of Trutteet of the 
Soldiers' Orphans' Ilome.) 

Since January last, the work of the ofRoe h^ been chiefly in 
connection with the distribution of the Ward and Smith bequest, 
at the same time exercising a general supervision over those for 
whose benefit it is distributed. Faithlessness in the case of a few 
guardians has necessitated our icterference to demand the sur- 
render of certificates at maturity, withheld from the ward, to re- 
cover moneys that had been misappropriated by the guardian ; or 
to secure for the orphan real estate, purchased with his money by 
the guardian, and held in the lattcr'a name under cireumstaneea 
calculated to arouse suspicion. 

One of the prime motives in issuing the circular [to those once 
inmates in the Ilame] was to learn with some degree of accuracy 
to what extent the Ward and Smith Fund shares proved advan- 
togeoua to the holders of certificates. With a view of collecting 
the data from which to form a judgment, the question was asked, 
"To what use did you put the money you received from the 
Ward and Smith Fund?" Replies to this inquiry, as a rule, 
were fiee, full, and, in the main, very gratifying. The largest 
amount issued by the State Treasurer, up to date, to any one 
beneficiary, is $65.88 ; yet this pittance has proven to many an 
orphan the " start in life." The boy places it as a loan, around 
which, as a nucleus, his meager earnings collect; it contributes to 
make good the claim of a homestead ; or it goes for the purchase 
of a team to work the farm. 

With it, the girl purchases a sewing machine by which she 
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earns a respectable support for herself, and brings many little 
comforts to the maternal home. Its expenditure, by both boys 
and girls, for tuition at school or in music, is very commonly 
reported. 

The educational advantages of these children since the diacon- 
tinuaoce of the "Home" have been very limited. The district 
school has received most of them, while a goodly number, through 
the advantage of location, have been favored with a high school 
training. By dint of personal exertion and good management, a 
few have secured means to give them a few terms in our Stale 
Normal Schools. Three have already placed themselves among 
the college alumni; and as many more report themselves well 
advanced in college courses. The enterprise manifest on the part 
of very many in obtaining an education is very gratifying to ua, 
as it can be regarded in no other light than the fruitage of the 
wholesome influences clustering about the " Home." 

In the matter of business, the boys are well distributed among 
the various industries of our State, agricultural, mechanical, and 
manufacturing. To the most of these, the farm, of course, was 
the most accessible, and offered the readiest means of support 
From this class many favorable reports have reached us, showing 
that as farmers they have not toiled in vain. In addition to this, 
we have chanced to meet, during the year, several young men 
whose boyhood was parsed at the "Home," who now, by their 
neat appearance and manly bearing, give evidence of industry and 
thrift As might be expected, most of those on the farm are at 
work for wages, but not a few have small farms of their own. 

While very few of the older boys have married, the list of mar- 
riages among the girls is quite extensive. It is gratifying to note 
that, 30 far as we can judge from their personal reports, these 
young women have become the wives of thrifty men. Laboring, 
farming, lumbering, book-keeping, marble-cutting, wagon-making, 
blaokamithiog, weaving, printing, etc, are among the occupations 
and trades followed by their husbands. Save one or two partiea, 
all e^cpresa themselves as happy In tbeii' new relations. 
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TO THE PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitfohd, Slate Superiniendtni : 

The committee appointed to visit the State Normal School at 
Plalteville respectfully present the followiog report: The fact 
that Plalteville is, or was, so difficult of accesa by rail must be 
the excuse of your committee for their infrequent and hurried 
visita We greatly regret that we werenotable to visit the school 
together. Our suggestions and critieiams must of necessity be 
very geoeral in their nature. 

One member of your committee, on his second visit, was 
pleased to see the newly erected and much needed addition to the 
school building. The excellent provisions for lighting, heating, 
and ventilating, lead ua to hope that the new rooms will, by force 
of contrast, urge a speedy remodeling of some of the recitation 
rooms in the older parts of the building. The Presidents recita- 
tion room in particular is dark and gloomy. Sunlight and pure 
air are prime requisites for healthful starly. The enlarging of 
Bome of the windows and the making of some new ones together 
with more adequate ventilation would add much to the health 
and efficiency of the school. These are days of remodeling. 
Modern innovation cares little to preserve intact those structures 
that do not welcome freely sunlight and pure air. In the new 
building we would especially commend the room intended for the 
Kindergarten. Sunlight and pure air are here in abundance. 
The spirit of Frederick Froebel would surely rejoice, could it see 
thb beautiful room dedicated to the culture of budding minda. 

As to the intellectual life of the school, much can be said. Every 
institution of learning, in a certain degree, stands by itself, ia in- 
dividual, has its own constituency and traditions. The same aec- 
n — St. Sdpt. 
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tion ol country that maintained the Platteville Academy fui 
niahes the students for the Plattevilie Normal School. The Nor- 
mal Schools are not exclusively proEeBsional achor^ls. Besides 
the technical worlc of preparing teacher?, they do an important 
work in the way of general education. In the infancy of the 
Normal Schools it would be moat unjust to judge them solely in 
reference to their technical work. Perhaps, in the course of time 
they will become fuU professional schools, taking their students 
from lower institutions and adding to the already acquired gen- 
eral education a knowledge of the best methods of developing the | 
human mind. Now they attempt three things : to give acquiai- I 
tion, mental drill, and technical training; then, they will attempt 
only the last The ideil purpose of the Normal Schools ia not 
BO much lo teach arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., as to teach 
how to teach those subjects. But the day is probably far distant 
when the elementary education will be done so well in our lower 
schools that the Normal Schools can devote their energies to 
purely technical training. ^ 

"We were, on the whole, pleased with the instruction in all the | 
departments. Under the present plan of the echool, the training ' 
department is very important. In the grammar grade we found 
much of the imperfect work of the common schools. The sys- 
temalic, hard work of ihe teacher can but partly overcome the 
effects of the bad methods or lack of method in early training. 

Too much praise can acarcoly be given to the primary grade. 
The wildest dream of the educator is almost realized hera To 
see such order, such naturalness, such quickening and expanding 
of the intellect will repay one for a long and difficult journey. , 
How would the mental and moral power of the nation be in- 1 
creased, could every child in our country be led, in it first walks I 
in the field of knowledge, by suchwiseand skillful hands. Here 
we found pupils reading with much more expression than in the 
higher departments of the school. The later years of school life 
are often spent in overcoming the evil results of imperfect J 
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methods in earlier yeara. This is the waste in education. There 
ia the same excellence shown in the teaching ot other branches in 
the primary grade. Here the teacher works the virgin soil. Cau 
any one see the results of such methods, and go back to the old 
ways of teaching children V With the Kindergarten added, the 
training department of the school will furnish rare oppDrtanities 
for observing the beat methods of instruction. "We are happy to 
know that many of the teachers from the surrounding country 
avail themselves of the advantages here afforded. We are 
reminded, however, that teaching is so individual a business that 
no two teachers ever reach the same results in quite the same way. 
The observer, after his own gifts, should be inspired to greater 
excellence and not become merely an imitator. 

The practice acquired by the Normal students in the training 
department ia supplemented by lectures and text-book study oo 
the theory of teaching. This subject under the skillful handling 
of the President is most ioterejtlug and helpful. 

We observed everywhere in the school good order, and an en- 
tirely admirable spirit existing between students and instructors. 
While we recognize the fact that the great business of the student 
here is acquisition, and that accurate knowledge of a suljeat 
most precede the successful teaching of it, yet is there not great 
danger that a student who is preparing to teach the subject under 
consideration will make text-book study paramount, and thus lose 
sight of the other and more important ends of education 7 In the 
subject of English grammar, for instance, while definition is im- 
portant, and exceptions to general rules must be noted, there is 
great danger of making these the sole ends of study. The time 
spent on the subj ct in our district schools is, generally speaking, 
wor^e than wasted. Although lext-books on the subject have 
shrunk to less than one-half their former proportions and are 
still shrinking, jet this does not help the matter unless the end to 
be reached ia clearly apprehended. All agree that the study of 
English construction, and practice in applying the rules to the 
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formation of sentences, ia most necessary. To make the study of 
Eogliah grammar ultimate io correct ppeaking and writing; to 
gather from the study of geography, not a list of names lo he for- 
gotten within a year, but a piciure in bold outline of the earth as 
God and man have made it ; to get from reading, not defini- 
tions of emphasis and inflection, but the power to use the voice 
naturally in expressing thought, — to do these things should be 
the high purpose of the school teacher in this age when time iaso 
precious. Lst the future teacher be most deeply impressed with | 
the practical uses of such acquisition, and let him shun those 
methods that would make all education seem but the preparation 
for some final technical examination in some dim hereafter. We 
would not be understood as saying that ourgood friends at Platte- 
ville are studying text-booka in a slavish way; not at all. Oa 
the contrary, we think that nearly all the instructors use text- 
books wisely, understanding their tone, purpose, and valua We 
urge the paint, bacauae we believe it the great defect in most of 
the teaching in our district schools, and because it is to the Normal ' 
Schools which furnish so many of our teachers that we must look I 
for prycticaj relief from the evil. 

That the library facilities are too limited, that the school needs 
apparatus, and that the museums should be increased, are matters 
felt by the inatruetora and recognized by the management of the 
school. 

We eannot close our report without adding the hope that 
school oE&cers and visiting committees will take a lesson from the i 
example of the worthy Presidect of the Board of Normal Ke- 
genlB, who, by his almost daily visitations and kindly interest in 
the school, contributes tnuch to its advancement. 

D. B, FRANKENBURGEB, 
W. H. RICHARDSON, 
DAVID D. PARSONS, 

Commiiiee. 
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Hon. William C. Whitfoed, &ate Superintendent : 

The Board o£ Visitors appointed by you for the Normal School 
St Whitewater, for the year ending with August, 1881, respect- 
fnlly submits the following report : 

The comparatively brief time which a board of visitors, chosen 
from among those engaged in exacting occupations, can give to 
the inspection of the daily work in a large school, necessarily 
rendera their criticisms and suggestions of less value than if they 
were the result of long-continued consecutive inspection; never- 
theless our visits to the Normal School at Whitewater weie of 
such a character as to give us a fair insight into its methods and 
the work accomplished. 

The situation and surroundings of the school combine beauty 
and healtbfulness in an eminent degree, while the buildings in the 
main are commodious, airy, and well adapted to educational pur- 
poses. Had the same amount of room been provided for in the 
original plan of building, greater economy in expenditure and con- 
venience of rooms might have been secured, together with finer 
architectural display. We allude to this because of the preva- 
lence of false ideas of economy in the construction of public 
buildings, especially those designed for temples of learning. 
A building of comely proportions and convenient arraDgemenl, 
one which illustra'.es beauty of form with adaptation to purpose, 
which is in itself an embodiment of the idea of completeness, is 
no small factor in the work of education, which for generations la 
to go on within its portals. How potent are external influences 
in the process of leading forth the mind into the fair fields of 
literature and science, cannot be fully measured, and certainly is 
seldom comprehended. 

The general appearance and tone of the school were such as to 
merit commendation. The students were orderly, attentive, and 
appjrently animated by a sincere desire for knowledge ; while the 
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teachers came to tbeir work with that preparation which ia oae of 
the prime factors in suecea^fLil instruction. In two or three claaa 
rooms, however, we noticed a lack of energy and directneaa on 
the part of the teachers in conducting recitations, which resulted 
in a waste of time and tended to chill the zeal of the class and 
leave upon their minds vague and unsatisfactory impressions of 
the subject discussed. It ia true that the moat succeasful instruc- 
tor is he who makes hia pupila think and study most for thein- 
aelves, but it ia equally true that what is stated by the teacher 
should be in clear, terse, and direct sentences, and with an en- 
ergy of manner that begets animation in the pupil. It is a good 
thing to set students to bunting for the answers to their own 
questions, as we were pleased to observe was done in several 
class rooms; but this may be carried to excess, resulting in dis- 
couragement of the very thing which it is designed to promota 
When reported to, the teacher should not fail to see that at the 
next recitation all the questions ao referred are fully and ex- 
plicitly answered. 

Too much can scarcely be said of the value of practice teach- 
ing in a school whose primary and principal object is the training 
of instructors. Knowledge of the sciences and ot the theory of 
teaching i» indispensable, but that alone will not make a success- 
ful instructor — practice in the work of teaching ia the ultimate 
test of ability and fitness for the arduous profession of educator, 
and nowhere can this practice be bad to so great advantage as in 
the Normal School curriculum, where an experienced critic is at 
hand to point out defects and auggeat the remedies therefor. 
What was observed in this department of the school was very 
^satisfactory, giving evidence, as it did, of the truth of the propo- 
sitions above stated. It is suggested, however, whether this im- 
portant department of Normal School training may not be 
enlarged and made still more effective by so organizing it as to 
bring each student in the normal course successively into thi 
work of each grade clear through the course, thus teaching by 
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experience not only the methods of instraction, biit the connec- 
tion or relation of parts to the whole. Teaching is, in n very large 
aense, an art, and, as in the case of other arts, can he^t be 
acquired by long practice under the eje of a master. In this way, 
faults of method, manner, and expression can be prevented or 
corrected, and that, too, without neeesdafily destroying that indi- 
vidaalitj' which is desirable in every trainer of youth. The true 
object of the department of practice teaching is not ti cast every 
normal student in the same mold, but to see that he does not 
escape the molding process. S ime of the teaching by students 
witnessed in our visit was very creditable and deminitraied the 
value of this kind of training; in other cases the lack of clear- 
ness and precision in the student-teacher showed how far short of 
fulfilling the highest aim of his chosen calling he would conie, 
were he to pass from the desk of the pupil to that of the 
teacher without such training. 

While it waa gratifying 1 1 see that those indispensables of thor- 
ough education, a library and app.iratus for illustrating the sci- 
ences, are not wanting in the Fchool, it was apparent that these 
night be very considerably enlarged with great advantage both 
to instructors and pupil?, and we believe that a wise liberality in 
this direction would prove one of the most important elements in 
the promotion of the grand object of our Normal School system. 
In the a'.udy of the sciences, seeing is, in a large sense, under- 
staading ; and daily access to a well-selected library is important, 
not alone as affording the informa'.ion and recreation constantly 
desirable in the pursuit of a course of study, but as begetting the 
not less valuable knowledge of how to use books so as to make 
them the helps in education which they are designed to be. Books 
are the tools of the educational work, and their most succeBsful 
Ti'e can only come after early and long familiarity with them. 
He who has not early learned to handle them intelligently, has 
L missed a very important part of educational training. 

General exercises are bad each morning in the assembly room, 
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and consist of singiog bj the pupils and a familiar lecture by i 
Preaident Stearns, or some member of the faculty, upon a topio 1 
suggested by current literature or the events of daily life, the ob- 
ject being to broaden the obaervalion and quicken the thought o£ j^ 
the pupils and so better equip them for the work of the teacher. 
The lecturers given in our hearing were by the President, and were 
admirably conceived and presented, and conveyed lessons which 
will he found bearing good fruit in the humbler hulls of learniog 
throughout the State. It is the misfortune of many teachers in 
our district and primary schools that they confine their profes 
sional work entirely to the bare inculcation of the lessons of the . 
text-book, seldom or never illustrating them by reference to the I 
great world about ihem, and rarely stimulating their pupils to \ 
their work by reminding them that their training in school is ' 
only preliminary to the training of the broader school of maturer 
life; that the power of thought and the comprehension of mental 
and material things are the essence of education. Many such 
teachers are not greatly to blame for this narrow view and prac- 
tice of their professinn, for they, in ti.eir school-days, were not 
taught the lesson under consideration. Here comes into promi- 
nence one of the peculiar functions of the Normal School, whioh 
is to instruct the embryo teacher how to use the knowledge 
quired from the text-book, and how to reenforce it from each 
day's observations and experiences of the world. Persons with- 
out such power are deficient in one of the fundamental elements 
of successful teaching, and no amount of mere book knowledge 
can compensate for that deficiency. This truth is now better un- 
derstood than ever before, and we were pleased to see that it has 
taken firm root in the Whitewater Normal School, but even 
there it is capable of indefinite expansion. The world has seldom . 
lacked teachers of profound learning, judged from the standard I 
o£ their time?, but it has always lacked a sufficiency of those who 
knew how to make tbsir learning most available for the benefit of , 
their pupils, " Blockheads " and " numbscnlla " may be the pro- l 
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duct of ill-advised metbods of instruction as well as the forces of 
mother nature, and it is an auspicious omen for the causg of pop- 
ular education that this trath is coming to such general recogni- 
tion among tho^e who hold the responsible position of instructors 
in our higher institutions of learning. 

The pupils of the Whitewater School are for the greater part 
from the villages and farms of the counties in its immediate 
vicinity ; hence many of them have had only such preparation 
for entranca upon an advanced course of study as could be ob- 
tained in the district schools, which, unfortunately, are often 
poorly equipped [or their work. The result ia, as we learned 
both from members of the faculty and from our own observation, 
that the pupils constantly labor under the disadvantage of inade- 
quate early training. Having had limited opportuniiies for gen- 
eral reading and for clo^e and well-directed study, they find the 
advanced branches of learning to which they come diflicnlt of 
comprehension. Words and forms of expression are wholly new 
to them — they find themselves traveling a wholly unknown road 
in an imperfect light. Nothing but intense and unremitting study 
can wholly overcome this deficiency in early training; but this is 
denied to miny, who, dependent upon theirown exertions fiir their 
maintenance, are cnmpelled_to intersperse their school course with 
periods of manual labor at home or terms of teaching in the dis- 
trict school. Under such circumstances thorough scholarship is 
exceptional among the graduates — not, it must be remembered, 
through lack of exertion on their part or faithfulnei^s and ability 
on the part of the faculty. In spite of these disadvantages many 
of the graduates and not a few of those who have taken only the 
" Elementary Course " have done and are doing excellent work as 
teachers ; and it is largely owing to their labors that progress has 
been shown in district and primary education. Notwithstanding 
this, and in view of the fact that deficiency of preparation, of 
which we have spoken, will almost necessarily continue for many 
years, among those from whom this and similar institutions will 
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draw tbeir stadents, it ia a question worthy of your consideration, 
and that of your associales ypon the Board of Normal School 
Regents, whether Normal School education, and consequently 
that of the common schools, would not be greatly promoted 
by revising the courses of study in the existing Normal 
Schools. The "Elementary Course" contains rather more than 
can be thoroughly mastered in two years wilhout more pre- 
paration than can be had in the primary echools of the 
country and village ; besides, the fact of its existence may be 
a temptation to the student to be aatisSed with the certificate of 
its completion ; whereas, it does not contain enough fully to equip 
a teacher for his work, even though thoroughly mastered. If it 
were abolished, and a new course eatablisbed in its stead, consist- 
ing of the studies embraced in it, together with tha studies of the 
Junior year, excepting Latin, a most satisfactory advance in 
the standard of scholarship among the teachers of the public 
schools might reasonably be expected, provided the great majority 
of those who would otherwise take the "Elementary Course" could 
be induced to take the new course. This would make a three 
years' course, including all the more practical studies of the full 
or " Advanced Course" of four years, yet the studies could be so 
distributed as to be more easily mastered than either of the 
courses now existing in the time allotted to them ; and this too if 
it should include, as it ought to, the continuation of the drawing 
and practice teaching now assigned to the senior year. 

Tbe satisfactory completion of such a course should secure a 
diploma such as that now awarded to the graduates of the " Ad- 
vanced Course," entitling the holder to teach in any of ihe public 
schools of the State. As an evidence that this unsatisfactory 
" Elementary Course " ia in the way oE the progress of higher edu- 
cation, we observe from the lust catalogue of the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School that the number of graduates in tbe '"Advanced 
Course" has not shown any steady increase as it ought — the first 
elagtj, that of 1870, numbering six, while that of 1830 numbered 
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but five. Only one class, that of 1874, numbered as higb as 
fifteen, while the avoraga number for lbs ten yeira was nine On 
the other hand, the number of those who have been satisfied with 
completing the "Elementary Course" increased from eight, in 
1875, to thirty-four, in 1880, the average number being a fraction 
over iwentj-one. In other words, thirty more students graduated 
irom the " Elementary Course," in six classes, than graduated from 
the "Advanced Course" in eleven classes. The "Elementary 
Course," while good as far as it goes, is not by any means fulfill- 
ing the province of Normal School education; yet, as we have 
shown, it is apparently satisfying by far the larger number 
of Normal School pupils. 

With one three years' course, such as we have suggested, vastly 
more would be accomplished in the line of real normal training, 
because such a course would be completed by a much larger num- 
ber than now complete the fall course of four years, while prac- 
tically it would be, in the great majority of cases, as edective as 
that course. This arrangement would detract nothing from the 
dignity of the schools, but rather add thereto, enabling them to 
turn out a larger number of graduates with a well-grounded edu- 
cation, than under the present system. 

For the comparatively few students who ought and woulil de- 
sire to take a more extended course, arrangements cnuld be made 
in one school, centrally located, for a two years' additional course, 
which should embrace the studies now assigned to the senior 
year, and such others additional as mature deliberation might 
suggest, including a modern language or two. To this course the 
diploma of graduation from the three years' cotirse should secure 
admission. This plan, if properly carried out, would result in 
economy of expenditure as well as more thorough scholarship in 
the normal graduates ; and thorough scholarship is that which 
alone will commend our public school system to the people, and 
insure its accomplishment of the important work for which it was 
ordained. 
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In the consideration of this saggested revision of the courses of 
study, it is primarily important to inquire whether it would not 
deter a considerable number of those who now take the " Ele- 
mentary Course" from taking any normal course at all. If it 
would do so, then the propriety of a change might be doubted, 
for even an imperfect course of normal training is better than 
none for those who are to exercise thcj functions of the teacher. 
But whatever the determination of this question, there can be no 
doubt that the " Elementary Course " should be made entirely 
subordinate to the " Advanced Course," and pupils should be made 
to feel that the former does not furnish the equipment which they 
ought to have for the successful performance of the teacher's 
duties. Should the '^Elementary Course " be allowed to remain, 
it might be well to consider whether it would not be wise to refuse 
the certificate now granted to those who complete it, as a means 
of stimulating students to the taking of a course that will give 
them a diploma which shall be an evidence of scholarship, and 
recognized throughout the State as an undisputed evidence of 
qualification for the work of teaching. 

These suggestions are made, not to promote any particular 

theory of education, but in the hope of promoting the grand 

object in view of those who provided for our munificent Normal 

School Fund. 

LEWIS A. PROCTOR, 

C. A. KENASTON, 

GEO. BECK, 

Committee. 



TO THE OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Superintendent : 

The committee appointed to visit the State Normal School at 
Oshkosh has performed its duty, and begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report : The members of the committee visited the school 
individually during the first part of the year. In June they made 
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a visit ID a body and spent several days in examimog the work- 
ings of the school. 

The coniiiiion of the building and grounds has been reported 
on by so many committees previously that any mention of it in 
this report may he omitted. 

So far as we are able to judge, the instruction given is for the 
most part thorough. There is an evident desire on the part of the 
teachera to induce pupils to do tbeir own thinking, and, while 
acquiring the mastery of the subject-matter of the test, to extend 
their investigations further than the limits of the book. Most of 
the instructors keep deSnilely in view the future wants of the 
pupils as teachers in our schools, and skillfully adapt their in- 
struction to supply these wants. 

The work of one teacher raiaed the question whether or not 
concert recitations and the constant asking of what are known to 
the lawyers as " leading questions," is the best way of teaching, 
or is the kind of work needed in the Normal Schools. 

The frequent interruption of a pupii while he ia reciting, noticed 
in one or two classes, apparently had a tendency to repress free- 
dom of statement and to destroy self-reliance. This was paitic- 
ularly noticeable in the case of pupils naturally diffident. 

The freedom of intercourse between teachers and pupils, which 
was constantly apparent, showed that the best of feeling exists, 
and that the personal influence of the faculty is not failing to do 
its part in the training here given. 

The "Keierence Library" contains several works of great 
value, calculated to aid students in their researches. Its size does 
not nearly equal the demands of such an institution as is found 
here. We aie informed that the management cf the " Text-book 
Library " yields an annual profit to the schooL Cou'.d this sura 
be used in the purchase of books for the " Reference Library," 
the benefits to tbe school would, without doubt, be greater thaQ 
any other employment of il is likely to yield. 
■:The moral influence at work in the school is evidently health- 
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ful, and must be of great benefit to all who come within its reach. 
None of the exercises of the school are of such a cbaraeter as Ml 
be jusllj open to censure from either Jew or Gentila I 

The discipline seems to be perfect. There was no perceptible 
worry on the part of teachers or pupils. Indeed, that state of 
perfection seems to he reached where the exercise of authority is 
uncalled for. 

Some of the teachers appear still to be of the opinion that 
pupils' attainments can be put down, from day to day, on recita- 
tion cards in tenths or hundredths. We express the hope tbi 
the day will soon come when the practice will he do loDg< 
daily one, but one of the legends of the profession. 

The work of the Kicdergarten was simply admirable. Thi 
work done by Miss Talmage and her forty little ones, demoi 
Btrates that this institution is a power in the school. There is 
something besides play done here. How any one can study this 
school for half a day and not be convinced that Kindergarten 
methods are invaluable, is past our comprehension. Whether the 
observation of this work for the liRiited time at the disposal of 
Normal students will enable them to adapt it^ methods to the 
wants of the district schools, is a question that can be answered 
only in the future. If the students learn nothing from It, ex- 
cepting bow ihey may devise methods to keep the little ones busy 
and interested, the establishment of this Kindergarten by the 
Board of Eegents will be justified. One custom practiced seems 
worthy of censure. The lunch served each forenoon for the pur- 
pose of teaching table manners is composed almost entirely ol 
cake and other highly seasoned food. This can not be otherwiae 
than detrimental to health. If the practice must be continued, 
should not the lunch be composed of some plain food ? 

The school is full to repletion, as indeed are all o£ our Normal 
S:;hools. This one is too fall. The evidences of overwork were 
plainly visible on the faces of many of the teachers. A demand. 
for more room is, or soon will bo made. While the character 
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tbe work remains what it now is, tbia crowding ia ioevitable. 
The instruction ia more largely academic tban professional. The 
theory that it is necessary to do the former work in ihe Normal 
Schools rather than to make them training schools in tho theory 
and art of teaching, was accepted by the State when the schoola 
were eatabli-hed. But our educational facilities have been con- 
stantly increasing. The establishment of numerous high schools 
has made it possible to do most of the academic woik now done 
by the Normal Schools nearer the homes of the pupils. The 
question is a pertinent one, — " Arc not we, in Wisconsin, at that 
point where we may .■safely lop o£E much of this work and make 
our Normal Schoola more strictly professional schools?" It is 
the cpinion of this committee that the part of wisdom is to re- 
lieve the pressure on the Normal School forces by taking a stand 
in favor of the course just indicated rather than by increasing the 
number of schools or making additions to the faculties or build- 
ings already in existence. Our Normal Schoola ahculd be places 
to which young men and women of liberal education, who have 
finished tbe cullege course, can go and prepare themselves for 
their duties as teachers by a course of professional training, just 
as they now prepare for the other professions of law and 
medicine. 

A. A. MILLER, 
BETSEY M. CLAPP, 
L. B. SALE, 

CommitUe, 



TO THE EIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. W. C. Whitford, Stute Superintendent: 

As required by statute, the committee of visitation for River 
Falls Normal School beg leave to report : Two of the members 
visited the institution twice each, while the third one made but 
one visit These visits were made at such times as ailorded excel- 
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lent opportunity to inspect the school and note its every-day 
workings. 

The school has now been established six years. The changes 
wrought in the environs of Eiver Falls during that period exceed 
the expectation of the most sanguine. The little village itself 
has become a thrifty business center; and the surrounding prairies 
and woodlands, productive fields. Notwithstanding all this, to 
the average mind the locality in its present good estate would 
hardly commend itself for a Normal School, yet the history of 
the school, both written and unwritten, testifies to the good judg- 
ment of the Eegents in locating it at Eiver Falls. The incon- 
veniences in reaching the place, which are rapidly lessening, are 
more than oiSset by the pleasant surroundings, the beautiful loca- 
tion, and the moral tone of the towp experienced when once 
there. 

The relations existing between the citizens of Eiver Falls and 
the Normal School authorities are of the pleasantest character. 
The former regard with pride the increasing influence of the 
school. The antagonism of interests between the town^s people 
and the students, so common in places containing prominent edu- 
cational institutions, is entirely wanting here, while both faculty 
and students constitute an important factor in the society of the 
place. 

While the influence of the Normal on the rural schools is evi- 
denced in the latter's marked improvement, the healthy reaction 
upon the school itself is also quite apparent. By its good deeds 
wrought for the district school, the Normal has, to a good degree, 
permeated the surrounding communities Those teachers who 
have received normal training do more satisfactory service in the 
district school than those who have not improved opportunities 
for special preparation, and hence the anxiety at flrst felt by the 
faculty of Eiver Falls Normal School as to what reputation it 
would acquire through its early representatives, whose period of 
membership was measured by a hasty fitting for a winter or sam* 
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mer'a terra o£ teaching, has been transformed into professional 
pride. Each teacher goiog forth carries with him good ideas of 
school management and improved methods of instruction. 
Already the "bread cast upon the waters" is returning in the 
form of material less crude, better trained to think and to rely 
upon itself, thus rendering functions strictly normal, a possibility. 
In this respect, River Falls Normal School may be regarded as 
rapidly wheeling into line with those of the State whose estab- 
lishment was in surroundings far more favorable to strictly 
normal work. 

After a patient waiting, then, strong cords of sympathy have 
been established between this Normal School and the most dis- 
tant outposts of its ioflnence, whose constant vibrations lend to 
the gradual uplifting of the district school from the errors of 
former experience to the high plain of systematic training. 

To any person visiting this school at all accustomed to the work 
of the school room, comes a ready assurance of its high tona 
Ease, order, and quiet prevail. The earnestness of purpose de- 
picted in each countenance declares that its possessor is there for 
business ; he has no time for irregularities which steal time and 
distract the attention. 

The quiet, dignified, yet sympathetic bearing of each member 
of the faculty toward the students invites inquiry, while his 
words encourage personal investigation and self-reliance on the 
part of his pupils. Equal with the pleasure and interest of the 
teachers in imparting instruction seems the pleasure and interest 
of the students in obtaining it. 

As to the methods employed and the general character of the 
class room work, little need be said. 

In this particular the school aa a whole ranks high. There is 
exhibited at the school, however, as at other higher institutions, 
the results of previous wrong training. Pupils are asked ques- 
tions which of themselves do not suggest the answers, and they 
are at once enveloped in an intellectual fog. They seem to bo 
18 — Bt.Sdpt. 
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totally unable to think or reason. When sent to the board they 
cannot solve a problem which requires more than a mechanical 
application of the rule they have previously memorized. The 
cause of this cannot be laid at the door of the Normal School, for 
nine tenths, perhaps, of the other pupils are not so intellectually 
stunted. It ia unsafe to say the pupils are incapable of thinking 
or reasoning. The real cause lies in the teachings received in the, 
primary or district schools. They were then told everything and] 
required to discover nothing. To graduate these pupils with 
credit to themselves and the schoal involves the undoing of what 
has already been done. This exhibition of poor teaching in the 
preparatory schools suggests the need of more trained teachers; 
teachers who appreciate their work; who comprehend the difficult 
task on their hands. Their work is not properly done 
their pupils are taught to think. 

Injustice to all interests centering here, it is proper to stati 
that your committee were of the opinion that the professional 
work was not receiving the attention to which its great importance 
entitles it In fact, this feature seemed to be almost ignored. Id 
seeking to account for the existence of conditions so completely 
inharmonious with the school as a whole, your committee natur- 
ally enough charged it to the overworking of the principal. In 
no system of educational work can a close supervision be more 
effective than in a Normal School. Not only is it necessary for a 
healthy, harmonious working o£ its own departments, but that 
the methods emanating therefrom may be of the class most a] 
proved, full of the richest experience, and so commend themselvi 
to popular favor, the daily, critical survey by the principal 
teacher is rendered absolutely indispensable. This cannot be, if a 
fall day's work in the class room is required of him. One, or at 
most two class exercises daily are all that cin be conducted b; 
the President of a Normal School, if each department is to n 
ceive that attention productive of the best results. 

Your committee earnestly suggest that the President of Hive 
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Falls Normal be relieved of his great burden ot class room work, 
80 that each department, and especially the professional work, may 
receive the full benefit of his ripe experience and acknowledged 
professional skill. 

Notwithstanding the educational savants have for some time 
had under discussion the feasibility of introducing the study of 
the natural sciences into our primary schools, the matter atill lin- 
gers in the experimental balance. The majority of teachers hesi- 
tate about giving the project their sanction, fearing the overcrowd- 
ing of the curriculum, and a consequent neglect of the studies 
regarded as essentials. Much less does the plan receive a ready 
endorsement from the people. In view of this, those institutions 
that become the guide of all others as to what to teach, as well 
as to their models in the methods of imparting instruction, should 
consider well the order o£ their going. Your committee question 
the propriety of any Normal School giving attention to these 
studies in its academic course to an extent other than is sug- 
gested by the other branches, and in keeping with the general in- 
telligence of its pupils. The reading lesson usually furnishes the 
opportunity for all that is necessary in this direction at the period 
mentioned. When the attention given amounts to an approach, 
at least, to a thoroughly elementary training wilh apparatus and 
experiments, the pupils naturally become impressed with the idea 
that the sciences are by common consent a part of the common 
school curriculum; and, going forth as teachers, proceed at once 
to give them a place in their daily programme. The average 
school board regards this teaching as entirely out of place in a 
school where nine of every ten pupils seek only to become fair 
readers, writers, and calculators. "Such presumption on the part 
of the teacher" not infrequently brings him in collision wilh 
Bchool authorities, thus essentially lessening his influence and 
usefulness. 

The Normal School is now a potent element in our school sys- 
tem, and a slight indiscretion on its part may become the forerun- 
ner of much evil to our district schools. Doubtless, the Normal 
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School has a great work to perform in the formation of pablie 1 
opinion looking to progress, but radicalism may impede rather I 
than facihtate progressive measures. 

In this era of statistics, the records of a school form an import- 
ant part in its perfect organization. There is little danger of 
these being too full or comprehensive. In all, and particularly in 
the Normal Schools, the records should be, in a certain sense, ex- I 
haustive in character, giving in a condensed form that class of } 
facts which indicate the character, scholastic and otherwise, of all 
that have been received as pupils. As regards the alumni this 
record should, through correspondence, be kept complete to date 
and in such form as will afford the inquirer opportunity to trace 
the career of any graduate of the school. In connection there- 
Tfith, the final examinatiou papers of each graduate should he on 
file for a limited period, at least Some such system could not ■ 
fail to prove very satisfactory to the school authorities while it I 
would constitute a reliable source of information for any visiting 
-the school in search o£ teachers, from which to judge more 
accurately of the personal character of the candidate and his 
ability to manage and teach. As wanting in this matter of sys- 
tematic, historic record of pupils and graduates, liiver Falls is 
undoubtedly no exception. Your committee suggest improve- 
ment in this particular. J 

In conclusion, we have no hesitancy in saying the school merits 1 
the confidence cf the State at large, and to young persons seek- 
ing a place for a thorough developmeut of the mental powers, so 
necessary to a high grade of citizenship, or a special training for 
the teacher's work, we heartily recommend Eiver Falls Normal 
Let us hope that this school will continue its upward career, and 
become more and more an eloquent tribute to the clear foresight 
and sound judgment of the Wisconsin Board of Normal Regents, J 
R W. BURTON, 
ROBT. GRAHAM, 
J. C. RATHE UN, 

CommitUe. 
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EXAMINATION 



TEACHERS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES, 



August 9-12, 1881. 



UNITED STATES mSTORY. 

1. Show the overlapping nature of several of the English grants 

or patents of land in America. 

2. Tabulate the incidents and results of the French and Indian 

war, that served to cause and promote the Revolution. 
S. Sketch the military movementa of the Revolution concerning 
or near Philadelphia. 

4. Sketch the career of the United States Bank, and the politi- 

cal movementa incident to it. 

5. State cause, incidents, and results of J. Q. Adams's contro- 

versy with the State of Georgia. 

6. Relate four instances of state rightaism by anti-slavery States. 

7. Tabulate the chief doings of the "Army of the Potomac " 

under each of its commanders. 

8. Write of President Johnson's impeachment, 

9. Slate public services of Wm. H. Seward or of Samuel J. 

Tilden. 
10. To what distinct political jurisdictions has "Wisconsin been 
subject from first exploration to the present, and how was 
each abrogated, and when ? 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1. Having the quotient, remainder, and dividend, how is the 

divisor found ? 

2. What is the L. C. M. of 2i, 5f, 3i? Explain method of 

finding. 

3. Show the application of the principle, that if the numerator 

and denominator of a fraction be increased or decreased ia 
the same ratio, the value of the fraction is not changed. 

4. Write your analysis of the reduction of twenty-nine thirds to 

fourths. 

5. Write your explanation of division of a fraction by a frac- 

tion. 

6. When it is noon, January 1, at Washington (77° west), what 

time is it at Pekin (116° 27^ east)? 

7. If f of a bushel of wheat equal f of a bushel of corn, and f 

of a bushel of corn equal f of a bushel of rye, and f of a 
bushel of rye equal -J of a bushel of barley, when barley 
is 80 cents per bushel, how many bushels of wheat can be 
bought for $120 ? 

8. If f of A's money, plus $20, equal f of B's, plus $40, and A 

has $120 more than B, how many dollars has each? 

9. An agent sells a consignment of goods, and invests the pro- 

ceeds, after deducting the commissions for selling add 
purchasing. If his rate of commission for selling is 5 per 
cent, and his rate for investing 5 per cent., and the whole 
amount of his commission is $280, what amount was in- 
vested ? 
10. If 10 per cent of a shipment of goods are destroyed, at what 
per cent above cost must the remainder be sold, so that a 
profit of 20 per cent on the cost of the whole may be 
realized ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

. If the earlh were to cease rotating, what cbaLges would result, 
iind why ? 

. State the chief pohtico-geographical changes ol the last four 
years, and cause of each. 

■. Write of the main eastand-weat mountain system of the 
Eastern continent. 

:. By trade and route describe the round trip of a sailing vessel 
between New York and San Eranciseo. 

. Account for intermittent springs, hot and cold. 

L Name and locate an arid desert area in each continent and ac- 
count for its condition. 

'. By latitude, show the distribution of unlike vegetation in tha 
two continents. 

. State opposing theories accountiDg for volcanoes. Trace vol- 
canic ranges, and name chief vent in each. 

. Name, and estimate the population of the metropolis of each 
grand division, and account for its being such. 

'. On scale of one inch per five hundred miles, draw outline map 
of United States, on which indicate the chief mineral 



CONSTITUTIONS. 

, Which features of our Constitution might be stricken out 
without destroying its republican character, and why ? 

. What of the original United States Constitution has beeti 
cancelled by amendments, and when ? 

. Who are eligible to be president pro tem. of the United States 
Senate, and when V 

. Collate the items of the original United States Constitution 
relating directly or indirectly to, or affected by slavery, 

, Collate the items of the United Slates Constitutioo concern- 
ing taxation, finance, and kindred topics. 
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6. Quote the constitutional boundary of Wisconsin, and state 

what other was refused by Congress. 

7. "What writs may the higher courts of Wisconsin issue to the 

lower, and what does each mean ? 

8. By the United States Constitution, and by that of the State, 

what may our Legislature not do, and why is each for- 
bidden ? 

9. On what proposed amendments did our last Legislature act^ 

and how? 
10. Define constitution, jurisdiction, treason, suffrage, republic, 
democracy, eminent domain, and escheat 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Name the bones of the upper extremities. 

2. Discuss the hygienic rules relating to quantity, quality, and 

manner of taking food. 

3. Describe the alimentary canal. 

4. Give the anatomy and functions of the lymphatics. 

5. Describe the heart. 

6. Trace the circulation of the blood, from right auricle through 

the liver, back to the right auricle again. 

7. Describe the process of respiration, and state its objects. 

8. Give the functions of the spinal cord. 

9. Describe the eye. 

10. Describe the skin and give its functions. 



ALGEBEA. 

1. Of what value in mathematics is the literal notation. 

2. Write your explanation of change of signs in subtraction, in 

multiplication. 
S. Eesolve a^—h^ into two binominal factors and write the gen- 
eral formula which applies. 
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4. DemoDstrate that z = — ^. 

5. Bspresa the equivalent of the followiDg witboat the use of 

fractional or negative exponents : __2 * m ~n- 

6. Extract the cube root of 27ai* ^oix^ +SQx^ Sx^ +27a; 

— S6 +12a>~* +93;"'^ -6x~^ +^~'°' 
1. "Write the first four terms of the expansion of 12^'"— y*)- 

8. Write axioms sufficient to cover all possible tranaformatioaa 

of equations. 

9. The weight of a mass of silver and copper is 4,800 oz. When 

the mass is immersed in water it displaces 492 oz. of water, ■ 
If silver is lOJ times, and copper 9 times its weight of 
water, how maoj oa. of each metal in the mass. 
10. There is a number consisting of two digits, which divided by 
the sum of its digits, gives a quotient greater by two than 
the left hand digit. But if the digits be inverted (change 
places), the number then expressed divided by a number 
greater by one than the sum of its digits, gives a quotient 
greater by two than the preceding quotient. Required the 
number. 



1. State the likeness and the unlikensss of Reading and Oratory. 

2. Hescrihe exercises promotive of chest action and tone in read- 

ing. 

3. State faulty attitudes in which pupils while reading indulge, 

and remedies therefor, 

4. Mental comprehension of an' article has what relation to its 

oral expression, and why? 
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5. Tabulate and explain to what the element of time^ or dura- 

tion, applies in oral reading. 

6. Name, define, and illustrate the varieties of Series^ and state 

how each should be read. 

7. Tabulate what is included in the proper preparation of an 

average Fourth Eeader lesson. Oral reading of selected 
extracts. 



GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

1. Of what specific importance is a knowledge of English Gram- 

mar in learning our own language ? 

2. Explain the signification of "Parts of Speech." 

3. What various offices does the noun perform in the construc- 

tion of sentences ? 

4. Write your classification of pronouns, and give an example 

of each class. 

5. What parts of speech are used as connectives ? Illustrate. 

6. Write the principal parts of hst^ rang^ gone, forgive^ made, 

wrote, 

7. Parse the words italicised in the following : 

Green he the graves where the martyrs are lying, 
Shroudless and tombless they sink to their rest ; 

While o'er their ashes the starry fold flying, 
Wrapt the proud eagle, aroused from his nest 

8. Correct the following and give reasons : 

(a) Let each scholar who thinks so raise their hands. 
(h) Where was you the morning, when I called ? 
(c) Will you let him and I sit together ? 

9. Outline your system of sentential analysis, explaining the 

terms you employ. 
10. Analyze: 

The theory of the Mohammedan government rests upon the 
maintenance of a clear separation from unbelievers. To propose 
to a Mussulman of any piety that the " Commander of the Faith- 
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ful " should obliterate the distinctioii between Mobaannedan and 
Christian, would be proposing to obliterate tbediatinction between 
virtue and vice. The notion would not on!j seem to be wrong, 
but it would aeem to involve a contradiction of terms. 



PENMANSHIP. 

1. Define principle, turn, space, loop. 

2. In what respects are teachers to blame for most pupils' scrawly 

writiDg, and why? 

3. Before writing from a copy, what should pupils do respecting 

such copy, and why '/ 

4. Which eight letters would you first teach xijsiematicallij, and 

in what order, and why ? 

5. Construct and state proportions of each variety ot oval, and 

make all letters based on each. 

6. Specify the desirable properties that pens, ink, and paper for 

school use should possess, and state what brands or make 
of each have them, 

7. By attaching numbers to principles, analyze the word iS^acm^, 

written large, one line per space. 
3. As specimen copy-hand, write this line. 



GEOMETRY. 

1. Draw and name the various plane geometric figures. 

2, What are the bases of classifications of triangles. 

8. Granting nothing but axioms and definitions, demonstrate 
that a line parallel to one side of a triangle cuts the other 
two sides proportionally. 
kil. Each of two parallel chords is 9 ft, and the perpendicular 
m distance between them is 6 ft; what is the radius ? 
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5. The parallel sides of a right-angled trapezoid are 9 ft. and 

15 ft, and the perpendicular distance between them is 5 ft. 
If the convergent sides meet, what is the area of the tri- 
angle thus formed ? 

6. Demonstrate that the sum of the angles of a triangle equals 

two right angles. 

7. State corollaries depending upon demonstration in No. 6. 

8. State the measure of an angle at the center, at the circumfer- 

ence. 

9. State the numerical ratio of diameter and circumference, and 

outline the method of finding it. 
10. What expresses the ratio of similar plane figures ? 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1^ State the theoretical composition of matter, and some corol- 
laries thereon. 

2. Define inertia, induction, latent, osmose. 

3. Distinguish refraction from reflection, and mechanical from 

chemical electricity. 

4. Explain and illustrate conservation or correlation of force. 

5. Write of polarization of light, and its uses. 

6. State how the thermometer may be used to measure elevation. 

7. Required the cleavage force of a wedge whose length is 8 

inches, and head 2 inches square, on which a weight of 20 
pounds falls 8 feet. 

8. A dam of 15 feet head has a hole 6 feet from its foot At 

what distance from the foot will the leakage strike ? 

9. Diagram a turbine water-wheel, and state the principles of its 

action, and economy. 
10. Write of the telephone. 
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ORTHOGEAPHY. 

1. What treatments of words does a good Spelling- Book include, 

and what of Orthography do they usually exclude, and 
why? 

2. Classify a number of prefixes by the part of speech of each, 

and state and illustrate the part of speech to which each 
may attach, and give part of speech ho formed. 

3. State rules for using and for omitting the hyphen in writing 

compound words, and illustrate each, 
4 Write ten abbreviations requiring capitalizing and tea not re- 
quiring it, and explain this difference in treatment. 

5. What terms or words used in Orthography have also an appli- 

cation in Orthoepy, and why? Illustrate. 

6. Write five words from each of four other languages, which 

our language has adopted, and define each. 

7. As specimen of business orthography and skill, write a com- 

mercial bill of six items, and a non-negotiable, joint, and 
several promissory note for same. 
Spell thirty words ; write three rules of spelling involved in 
the list, and quote the words coming under each rule ; and 
word-analyze half of the derivative words. 



OETHOEPY. 

1. What of Orthoepy is usually confused with Orthography, and 

to what is this due? 

2. Name and define the several subdivisions of, as related to 

Orthoepy. 

3. Describe exercises promotive of facility in articulation, and 

state benefits of each, and why ? 

4. Has h one unvarying elementary sound, and why ? 

6, Which organ o£ speech aids in forming more sounds than any 
other organ, and how ? State sounds made by it, in classes 
if necessary. 
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6. Define enunciation, resonance, surd, quantity. 

7. Distingaish vowel from vocal; tone from noise; diphthong 

from digraph ; and pronunciation from articulation. 



6 9 7 8 



Mark and state rules of pronunciation for each letter numbered 



10 



in this sentence. 



ENGLISH LITERATUEE. 

1. Write a brief history of the formation of the English 

Language. 

2. Why are the writings of Chaucer prominent in English 

Literature ? 

3. Classify the subject, and give reasons for your classification. 

4. What was King Alfred's influence upon Literature? 

5. Write an account of the drama up to the time of Shakespeare. 

6. Compare Shakespeare and Chaucer. 

7. Name three eminent writers succeeding Chaucer, and group 

around them contemporaries of eminence. 

8. Compare the early and later works of fiction. 

9. Characterize the writings of Byron and of Goldsmith. 

10. Discuss some one work from either of the following authors : 
Swift, S. Johnson, Scott, Dickens, or Macaulay. 



MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Define sensation, perception, consciousness. What is an ac- 

quired perception ? Illustrate. 

2. Define abstraction, generalization. Tell uses of latter. What 

is the object of thought, when a general term is used? 

8. Is our knowledge of causation intuitive, or is it based on ob- 
servation and experience ? Give reasons for your opinion. 

4. Give Locke's theory of perception. Give Berkeley's. How 
did the latter grow from the former? What would yoii 
state to be the true theory ? 



Examination of Teachers for State Certificates. 

6. Define reasoning, Illuatrate imluctive and cledactive reason- 
ing. 
6. DeEoe imagination. What is a formative and what a creative 

t imagination ? What can you say of its value in science ? 

in architecture ? in poetry ? in war ? 



GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Write about the Lost Tribes ol the Children of Israel, 

2. Name and loeate the chief Stales of ancient Greece, and state 

one prominent man and event in each. 

3. Deaciibe the political constitution and parties of republican 

Home, 

4. State causes, iaaidenta, and results of the two chief naval 

conHicts B. C. 
6. State causes, contents, and results of Magna Charta of 
England, 

6. State chief causes, actors, and incidents of the rise of Prot- 

estantism. 

7. Describe the chief event, military, political, and religious, of 

the reign of Louis XIV, of France. 

8. Trace progress of Mohammedanism in Europe. 

9. Describe four chief internal complications of Great Britain 

within last fifty yeara 
10. State chief events in which Bisraark has been a leader, 
stating how. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. Name six of the chief Archean rocks. Where are they on 

the surface in North America? What ore was very common 
among them '! 

2. Define the terms fragmental, melamorphic, calcareous, and ig- 
neous, as applied to locks. 





■ 
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3. 


Define dip, outcrop, strike, synclinal, and anticlinal ^^| 




4 


What were the cbief forma of animal and vegetable life in the ^H 
Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous ages ? ^H 




5. 


In what age did vertebrates first appear ? reptiles ? birds ? ^^| 
mammals? man 7 ^^| 




6. 


What was distinctively the age of fishes? of reptiles? of ^^| 




7. 


Describe the origin of the coal measares. ^H 




r 


What produced the "Drift." Explain in full how it was ^| 
done, and tell two places where similar action is now going ^H 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. ^H 




1. 


Define wealth, value, capital ^^| 




2. 


What circumstances affect the rate of wages? ^^H 




3. 


What is the usual effect of strikes on labor? on capital? ^H 




4 


Name and define the kinds of voluntary and of involuntary ^^| 




6. 


What reasons can you give for and against ad valorem duties, ^^| 
as compared with specific duties ? ^H 




6. 


Has a State lenislature a right to appropriate money for a ^H 
geological survey? Why? ^H 




7. 


What can you say of the value of mental labor in production? ^H 
BOTANY. ^1 




1. 


What are pha;nogamous plants? Cryptogamous? Name the ^H 
two great classes of each. ^^| 




2. 


Describe the parts in a transverse section of an exogenous ^H 
stem, and name a plant that is an exogen. The same of ^H 
an androgen. ^^| 




S. 


Draw a figure representing a pinnate, cordate, ovate, serrate, ^^^ 
and acuminate leal ^^H 


k 




^^^1 
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4. Define phjllotaxj, and tell the different modes. 

5. Tell 1,1 i Here oeea, in mode of growth and of reproduction, be- 

tween an elm and a fero. 

6. Define hypogynous, epigynoua, and gynandroua, as applied 

to atamens ; and polypetaloua and raonopetaloua (or gamo- 
petalous), as applied to corolla, 

7. Describe stamen and pistil, when complete, and tell how the 

ovule is fertilized. 

8. Describe the leaf and flower of the specimen given you, by 

checking opposite the words that describe it on the blank. 



ZOOLOGY. 

1. State the essential differences between the food, purpose, and 

results of plant life, and the life of animals. 

2. Name the six subkingdoraa into which the animal kingdom 

ia divided by the latest aoologiats. Which consist of ver- 
tebrates ? 

3. Describe the chief distinctive characteristic of mammala ; of 

birds. 

4. Describe the respiratory apparatus of insects ; of fishes ; of 

amphibia, 

5. Which subkiogdoma (excepting the highest class of one), 

have no apparent nervous system ? 

6. Give the principal physical differences between man and the 

apes? 

7. What would you say of intellect in the lower animals? Do 

they always act from iostioct? Has mankind any instincts? 
Illustrate each. 



THEORY OF TEACHING. 

1. Outline the work for a pupil during the first year of his 
school experience- 
IB — St. Supt. 
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2. What tests would you apply to determine the succeasfulneaal 

of a school ? 

3. Outline wbal you consider the moat important things to at-j 

tend to in the organization of a school. 

4. Whom do you consider responsible for the prompt and rega-j 

lar attendance of pupils'/ Give reasons. 

5. Who should attend to classification and seating? Why? 

6. What is your opinion in regard to the practicability of ( 

course of stuiJy for the common district schools ? 

7. What attention have you given to the "course of study"! 

issued by the Stale Superintendent, and what ia yourl 
opinion in regard to it ? 

8. What is your opinion in regard to the practice of giving! 

prizes? 

9. Distinguish between methods of instruction adapted to pupilftJ 

from five to eight years of age, and methods adapted tofl 

pupils from twelve to fifteen years of age. 

10. What educational works have you read during the pastyearf 
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The following apportionment waa made June laat, on the re- 
turns for the school year ending August 31, 1880. The rate waa 
forty-one and a half cents per child of school age. 

The amount received by the independent cities is included. 

Table No. I. 
APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND INCOME IN 1881. 



COUNTIEH. 


Nnmber of 
children. 


Apportiou- 




2,514 

im 

2,018 
260 

13,174 
6,314 
745 
6,531 
4,953 
3,473 

10,735 
6.228 

18!l56 
4,0S2 

S,900 
5,1)73 
18.551 
14,847 
8,275 
5,140 
0,304 
4,741 
18.631 
3,917 
5.061 


tl,043 31 


























2,7HI 36 
3, 055 OS 


Cliippewft 

Clark .. . 












7,981 61i 


















2,477 80 










3,434 IS 






3.861 18 






5,241 87 




KeooBlia 


3, 100 32 
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Table No. L— APPORTIONMENT OP SCHOOL FUND INCOME IN 

1881— Continued. 



Counties. 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland . 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

Totals 



Number of 


Apportion- 


children. 


ment 


6,812 


$2,826 98 


8,671 


3,598 46 


8,152 


3,383 08 


527 


218 70 


15,967 


6,626 30 


5,505 


2, 284 57 


2,534 


1,051 61 


3.580 


1,485 70 


46,016 


19.096 64 


8,184 


3,396 36 


3,213 


1,333 40 


11,057 


4. 588 66 


6,661 


2,763 88 


2,337 


969 85 


6,339 


2, 630 68 


3,465 


1,437 98 


6,324 


2,624 46 


159 


65 98 


11,372 


4,719 38 


7,023 


2,914 54 


13.192 . 


5, 474 68 


6,556 


2,720 74 


10,324 


4,284 46 


3,656 


1,517 24 


13. 825 


5,737 38 


626 


259 79 


6.443 


2,673 85 


9,106 


3,778 99 


8.587 


3,563 61 


9,285 


3, 853 28 


10,071 


4,179 46 


7,763 


3,221 65 


5,008 


2,078 32 


15,169 


6,295 14 


2,825 


1,172 38 


481,793 


$199,941 66 
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7,738 
3,806 
1,667 
3,343 
3,061 

5 1687 
1.431 
5,197 
3,550 
1,806 
4,500 
3.550 
2,760 
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3,309 
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7,305 
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Table No. XIL 
teichers" institutes. 



AdRIDB 

Barrua 

BufTulo ... 
Calumet . . 
Chippewa . 

Clark 

Columbia . . 
Columbia . . 
Columbia . 
Crawrord ,. 
Dilile.lstills 



Food d 11 Lac 
Grant 

Iowa.'!'.!! 

Jackson 

Jefferson , . . 
Juneau . . . 
£enoEl]ti .. 
Kewsuueo . 
La Favettu 
LiucolD.... 
Manitowoc 
UarBtbon .. 
Marlnetle . . 

Mil.,2dd'isl. 

Honroo 

Oulaiiainie.. 

Polk..!!!!!! 

Portage 

Taylor 

Bacine 

Ricliland ., . 
Rocb.latdls. 
Ri)Gk,2d diB. 
St. Croix . . 

Sauk 

Hh&wano... 
Sliebovjran 
Trempeula'i 



WnBitB HEt.D. 



Friendship .... 
Shelek 

Mondovi , 

ChilWn 

CblppewaFalli 
Neiilsville .... 

Porlaee 

Fall River 

Pojnelte 

Eastman 

Stoughton 

Aliddleton, 

Uoricon 

Menomonio ... 
Eau Claire . 
Fond du Lac . . 
LaocBSter 

Monroe 

Dndgeville . .. 
BlHckRiv.FalL 

Jefferson 

New Lisbon ... 

Salem 

Kewaunee ..... 
DarllDgton . .. 
Merrill 

M^DitOWOC.... 

Colby 

Marinette 

Weslfleld 

Tomah 

AppletoD 

Durand 

Osceola Mills. 

Medford 

Hurlinglon..,. 
Richland Cent' 
KTaosvllle.... 

Clinton 

New Richmond 
Reedaburg 
tjhaivano . . 
Sheboygan P'ls. 
Arcadlii . . . 



Br WnOM CouDTJoraD. 



A. J. HolUin 

J. B. Thayer 

L. W. Brigga and Ed. McLaughlin. . 

J. B. Thayer 

Robert Graham 

Hoeea Barns 

A.J. Button 

Albert daliabury 

Albert Salisbury 

Albert Salisbury 

A. J. Hulloo 

A.J. Holion 

A. .f. HutWn - 

J. Q. Emery and L. H. Oarke 

Hosea Barna and C. A. Burlaw 

J. B. Thayer 

Robert Graham 

A. J. Hutton 

Albert Salisbury and A. F. North. . . 

Albert Salisbury 

Geo. Beck and Jno. Eelley 

J. B. Thayer 

C. F. Viebaha 

C. U. Nye and C. A. Barlew 
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Robert Graham 
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A.F.North 

Robert Oraham and J. M. Rait 
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Aug. 8 
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Vernon 

VerDOD 

Wal worth .. 
WubiDg'toii. 
Waapaca ... 
Wauabitra.. ■ 
WiDaebago. 
Wood 



Delavan 

West Bend . . . 
New London . 
Wautoma . . . . 

Oslikosh 

Centralia 



A. J. nmtnn.. 
Albert Salial)iirf .. 
Albert Salisbury.. 

A. R. Bpragut: and S- A. Hooper 

A. A. Miller 

Robert Uraliam.. 
Robert Qrabam. . 
J. B. Thayer,. 
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Table No. XXX. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DICTIONARIES. 

Statement sTtowing the counties, towns^ and districts, which have been supplied 
with dictionaries during the year ending December 10, 1881. 



Counties. 



Ashland 

Barron 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa . • . 



Columbia . . . . 
Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau Claire. . . . 



Fond du Lac . 
Grant ....... 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee.... 
LaFayette . • • . 



Towns. 



Butternut 

Maple Grove 

Prairie Farm 

Stan field and Rice Lake 

Turtle Lake 

ABhwaubenon 

Scott 

Naples • 

Bri llion 

Auburn 

Bloomer .' 

Bloomer 

Eagle Point 

Edson 

Sigel 

Lodl 

Middlelon, Town H. S 

SpriDgdale and Primrose 

Windsor *.... 

Beaver Dam city 

Brussels 

^^as6wauD66 .•••...•...... 

Sand Cr*k,Sheridan, Dallas.Bar'n Co 

Sheridan . 

Weston 

Brunswick 

Eau Cliire city 

Lincoln 

Seymour 

Ripon, and Nepeuskun,Winneb'o Co 

Cassville 

Glea Haven 

Glen Haven 

Potosi 

Albion and Springfield 

Northfield 

Spri ngfleld 

Aztalan 

Ixonia, & Oconomowoc, Wauk'a Co 
Sumner, and Albion, Dane Co .... 

Kingston 

Necedah 

Randall 

Ahnapee 

Darlington and Willow Springs .. 
Fayelte 



$ a 



1 

i 



0*3 



2 

6 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9,11 

6 

11 

12 

4 

20 

8 

11,12 

1 



8 
4 



8 
6 
1 
7 
5,6 
4 



2 
4 

1,7 
6 
4 
8 
6 
10 

9,4 
8 
7 
7 
1 
2 

5,6 

8 

6 

11 

7 



c o 
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Table No. XXX.— DISTRIBUTION OF DICTIONARIES— Continued. 



COUNTIKS. 


Towns. 


^ 00 

Q 

• • • 


No. of 
districts. 


No. of 
copies. 


Langlade 


Norwood....^ 

Polar 


2 
2to5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6, 7 
8 
4 
2 
4 
2 
9 
4 
9 

8* 

8, 4 
6 
8 

1 
6 
4 






RollinfiT .. 






liincoln ....•• 


Merrill 


18 

1 
1 




Manitowoc . . . 


Two Creeks 






Two Rivers 




Marathon . • • . 


Bereen 






Brighton 








Brighton and Unitv 








Hamburg 








Hamburg and Rib Falls 

Hull 








Hull and Colby, Clark county 

Masinee 








lUb Falls 








R'etbrock 








Wausau citv 


6 






Wausau and Easton 

Weln 






Weston 






Marquette .... 

Monroe 

Oconto 


Newton ..% • 






Tomah 

Gillette 


4 






Maole Vallev 








Oconto citv 








Pensaukee ... 


7 
6 
4 
8 
1 
6 
5 
5 
2 
1 




Outagamie ... 


Black Creek ,. 






Deer Creek 






Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 


Waterville 






River Falls and Troy, St. Croix Co. 
Clear Lake 


8 
2 






Clear Lake 






Eureka .••.. 








Georeetown . . . • 


1 
1 
1 






St. Croix Falls 




Portage 

Racine 


Stevens Point city 

Burlineton and Rochester 




o 
O 

4 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2, 5, 6, 8 10 

3, 4, 5 

11 




St. Croix . . • • 


Cylon 


1 




« 


Emerald 




Sauk 


Fi^nklin 








Freedom 


2 

1 
1 






Merrimack • 






Reedsburfir 




Shawano . ■ • • 


Almon 






Fairbanks 






■ 


Grant 








8h iwano citv 


1 




Sheboygan . . . 


Holland 


5 


Lima 




8 




Lima and Wilson 


• • • • 


1 
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COUKTIBS. 


Towns. 


Depart. 
; ments. 


No. of 
districts. 


No. of 
copies. 


Sheboygan . . . 


Lyndon 


8,6,8,10 

1,3 

11 

1,8,4,5,9,10 

3,4 

4,10,11,13 

5 

5 

7 

8 

5 

2 

5 

25 

3 

11 

6 

4 

5 

3 

8,7,8 

6 

4 

2,3 

1,5,6 

3 

5,9 

11 

7 

6 

2,7 

6 

1,2,4,5,7,8 

3 

''I 

9 

6 

6 

2,4 

2 

3 

1.5 

6,7 

1 

2 

U. land 4 

9 


4 


Plymouth 




2 




Rhine and Greenbush ..••. 




1 




Bcott 




6 




Sheboy firan 




2 




Stierman 




4 




Sherman and Scott 




1 




Wilson 




1 


Taylor 


Little Black 




1 


Medford 




1 


Trempealeau . 


Sumner and Unitv 




1 


Unity ..' 




1 


Vernon 


Virrqua 

Webster .• 


1 


1 
1 


Walwortli • • • . 


Richmond ..*••••• •• 




1 




Sharon 




1 




Sorinsr Prairie 


1 


Washington . . 


Barton 




1 


Kevvaskum ••. 


2 


2 




West Bend 


1 


Waukesha. •• . 


Brookfield 




3 




Brookfield and Pewaukee 

Delafleld 

Eacle 


.... 


1 

1 
2 




Geoesee 




8 




Lisbon •• •.... 




1 




M enomonee 




2 




Menomonee and Granyille .....*••. 




1 




Merton ' 

Merton and Lisbon 




1 
1 




Miikwanacro • 




2 




MukwanasTO and Ea&rle 




1 




New Bei lin 




6 




Oconomowoc and Summit • . 


2 


2 




Ottawa 


2 




Pewaukee 




1 




Pewaukee and Brookfield • . 




1 




Pewaukee and Waukesha 

Summit 




1 

1 




Vernon • •••••• • 




2 




Waukesha 




1 


Waupaca 


Waukesha and New Berlin 

Waukesha and Pewaukee 

LarabBe 




1 
2 
2 


New London city .•••• 


1 


1 




St. Lawrence • ••• 


1 




Waunaca city ••*.• 


4 


4 


Waushara .... 


Piaiufield and Oasis 


1 




Total 




211 
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Table No. XXXI. 

DICTIONARIES SOLD. 

Statement allowing the districts to which dictionaries Tmve been sold during 

the year ending December 10, 1881. 



COUNTIEd. 


Towns. 


; Depart- 


No. of 
districts. 


No. of 
copies. 


Ad&ms 


Easton 


5 
2 
2 
8 




Barron ....... 


Prairie Farm 








Stanfold and Rice Lal^e 








Sumner 






Brown 


Ft. Howard citv 


4 






Lawrence 


6 

1 

2 

11 

1 

4 

ltol9 

1 

5 

1 

5 

4 

8 

8, 5 

8 

4 

^ 2, 4 

2 

8, 5 

6, 7 

9 




Buffalo 


Modena and Gilmanton 




1 




Naples , 






Calumet 


H»rrison 








Stockbridee 






Chippewa .... 


Bloomer 






Eaffle Point 




19 


Clark 


Beaver, Unity, and Colbv 








L'>val 








Mentor and Garden Valley 








Western •••.. 




« 


Colombia .... 


Caledonia 








Dekoria 








Fountain Prairie 








Ft. Winnebago and Buffalo, M'rqu'tte Co. 
Marcellon 


• • • • 






Otseeo 








liaodolDh 




1 




West Point 




g^ 


Crawford 


Eastman 








Haney and Clayton 








Prairie du Chien city 








Scott 


2 

9 

7 

7 

4 

10 

11 

4 

7 

2 

6 

8, 4 

1 

4 

8 
6, 8 






Seneca 






Dane 


Albion 








BrlMOl 








Burke 








Cbristiana 








Cotiasre Grove and Sun Prairie 








Dcerfield 








Dunkirk , 








Fitcbbursr and Dunn 








Oreeon 








Pleasant SDrinirs 








Roxbury 








Westport 








Windsor 






Dodge 


Burnett . . « • 






Calamus . • • • • • • 








Chester 




2 
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Table No. XXXL— DICTIONARIES SOLD — Continued. 



Counties. 



Dodge 



Door, 



Dunn 



Eau Claire . . . 
Fond duLac. 



Grant 



Green- 



Green Lake . . 
Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 



Juneau. 



Kenosha 



Kewaunee.... 
La Fayette . . . 



Towns. 



Clyman 

Lowell 

Oak Grove.... 

Waupun city and Chester 

Wesilord (Jt.) 

Brussels and Gardner 

Sturgeon Bay 

Menomonie 

Kock Creek 

Bridge Creek. . . . . ; 

Union 

Asbford .... 4 

Empire 

Fond du Lac 

Mentpmen, Alto, etc 

Ripon 

liosendale 

Waupun and City 

Beeto wn 

Hazel Green 

Jamestown 

Mt. Hope and Woodman 

Patch Grove 

Waterloo 

Albany and Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn 

Clarno 

Jordan 

Monroe 

Berlin and Nepeuskun, Winnebago Co . 

Arena 

Waldwick 

Melrose 

Lake Mills, etc., Deerfield, etc., Dane Co 

L^ke Mills, Milford, and Waterloo 

Oakland and Sumner 

Sull Ivan 

Waterloo 

Fountain 

Lemon weir 

Wijnewoc 

Wonewoc and Hillsborough, Vernon Co 

Paris 

Randall 

Wheaton, Salem, and Randall 

Carlton 

West Kewaunee and Kewaunee 

Fajette 

Gratiot 

Wayne » 



I 09 
mi <3 

g-a 



8 



CO 



8 
2,8,6 
4.7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
6 
8 
10 
8 
6 
1 
4 
1 

J 

6 
2 
5 
8 
4 
4 

12 
2 
6 
1 
6 

10 
4 
6 
2 
6 
6 
9 
7 
7,10 
1 

10 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1,2 




1 
8 
2 



2 
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Table No. XXXI.— DICTIONARIES SOLD — Continued. 



COUKTIBS. 



Manitowoc ... 



Marathon .... 
Marquette . • . . 



Milwaukee . . . 
Monroe 



Oconto 

Outagamie . . . 



Ozaukee 
Pierce. . 

Polk... 
Portage 
Racine . 



Richland .... 
Rock 



St. Croix 
Sauk .. . • 



Towns. 



Cato and Rockland 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Manitowoc city .... 

Mishicott and Gibson 

Newton 

Hull, and Colby, Clark county 

Buffalo 

Neshkoro. 

Newton 

Westfleld and Springfield 

Westfleld, Spriogfleld, Newton» &;Harri8 

Wauwautosa 

Sparta and Angelo 

Tomah 

Wilton 

Oconto 

Oconto city 

Appleton city 

Bovina... 

Dale 



Jt CO 



8 



Greenville 

Mequon 

El Paso 

Hartland and Isabella 

Oceola 

Pine Groye 

Caledonia 

Mt Pleasant 

Raymond 

Raymond and Franklin 

Forest and Liberty 

Willow 

Willow and Ithica 

Beloit city 

Center and Plymouth 

Center, Magnolia, and Plymouth 

Janesville city (H. S.) 

Newark 

Spring Yalley 

Turtle and Clinton 

Turtle and La Prairie 

Einnikinnick 

St Croix 

Baraboo 

Baraboo and Freedom 

Bear Creek 

Fairfield 



oil 



8 
1 



8 



O 0) 
?5g 



8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
5 
5 
1 
8 
1 
6 
2 
8 



1 
1 
8 
2 
8 
1 
2 
2 
2 
12 
11 
4 
6 
9 
10 
7 



2 
2 



6 

8 

2 and 8 

1 and 5 

2 

1 

6 

5 

1,5 

1.4 
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Table No. XXXI.— DICTIONARIES SOLD — Continued. 



Counties. 



Sauk 



Sheboygan . . . 

Trempealeau . 
Vernon 



Walworth ... 



Washington . '. 
Waukesha. . . . 



Waupaca. 



Waushara . . . 



Winnebago... 
Wood 



Towns. 



Greenfield 

Ironlon 

Merrimack 

Reedsburg 

Washington , 

Woodland * 

Greenbush 

Mitchell 

Trempealeau 

Genoa and Harmony 

Viroqua , 

* Geneva 

Geneva 

LaFayette 

Troy.... ...,. 

Tr( y and LaGrange 

Whitewater 

Erin 

Menomonee 

Ottawa 

Vernon 

Bear Creek 

lola 

Royalton 

8t. Lawrence 

Union 

Waupaca city 

Aurora 

Deerfield, Hancock, Oasis, and Plainfield 

Marion and Mt. Morris 

•Mt. Morris 

Springwater 

Warren 

Black Wolf and Nekimi 

Nepeuskun 

Oshkosh 

Sigel 



I CO 



2 



8 



8 



QQ 

d.2 



U. 



Total copies 



1 
5 
5 
2 
8 
6 
9 
6 
1 
land 2 
6 
2 
1 
8 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 
2 
10 
2 
U. 
7 
6 
1 
1 

7 
5 
8 
9 
1 



Cm S 

c c 



23G 
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Table No. XXXII. 



TEACHER9» STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, DECEMBER 31, 1881 

Obtained hy State Examination, 



Names. 



Ira C. Adams 

B. F. Anderson 

Edwin A uers wald 

Hosea Barns 

Edward Beckwith 

Warren J. Brier 

Thos. K. Brougban 

Amzi W. Burton 

J. F. Byers 

Winsor W. Calkins 

Etta 8. Carle 

A. E Cbase 

John L. Cleary 

Thomas L. Cleary 

Elsena Wiswall Clovgh . . . 

W. A. De La Matyr 

James B. Estee 

Thomas F. Frawley 

J. A. Gaynor 

Wm. L. Gordon 

Joseph H. Gould 

« Martha E. Hazard 

Patrick H. Hewitt 

John Fred Hirsch 

D.E Holmes 

Mary E. Holmes ........ 

De Eita Howard 

Martha Kidder 

Dwight Kinney 

Michael Kirwan 

Mark H. Koettinger 

Mary Lantry 

Mary Lantry 

Charles Lau 

Clinton H. Lewis 

James T. Lunn 

Michael McMahon 

Jamea T. McCleary 

George S. Martin 

Arthur A. Miller 

John Nairle 

Charles F. Ninman 

25— St. SuFT. 



Kind of 
certificate. 




Five years... 

Uolimited. . . 

Uolimited. .. 

Unlimited. .. 

Unlimited.. . 

Unlimited. .. 

Unlimited.. . 

Five years . . . 

Unlimited... 

Five years... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited.. 

Uolimited.. . 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited.. . 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited. . . 

Five years... 

Five years... 

Unlimited... 

Fiveyeara... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited, .. 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited.. . 

Unlimited... 

Five years.. . 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unliniited.. . 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 

Unlimited... 



1880 

1874 

1880 

1871 

1879 

1876 

1871 

1880 

1876 

1881 

1871 

1875 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1871 

1830 

1875 

1871 

1878 

1881 

1871 

1881 

1880 

1871 

1871 

1872 

1876 

1878 

1873 

1870 

1878 

1880 

1871 

1876 

1873 

1878 

1879 

1876 

1878 

1873 

1875 



Present post-office 
address. 






Vircqua 

Sheboygan Falls 

Marinette 

River Falls 

West Bend 

Plymouth . . . . 

Chicago, HI 

Glenbeulah 

Minneapolis, Minn. . . 

Raodolph 

Janesville 

Georgetown, Col 

Waseca, Minn 

Platteville 

Portage 

Middleton 

WoodstoclJ, 111 

Eau Claire 

Grand Kapids 

Charleston, S. C 

Oconto 

Beloit 

Meeme 

Milwaukee 

Henry, 111 

Henry, 111 

Janesville 

Eau Claire 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

San Jose, Cal 

Manitowoc 

Manitowoc 

Cedarburg 

Wiodsor 

Ironton 

Kewaunee 

Mankato, Minn 

Fond du Lac 

Waukesha. 

Manitowoc 

Watertown 



No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
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Table No. XXXII— TEAC a ERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, 

DECEMBER 81, 1881 — Continued. 

Obtained by State Examination — Continued, 



Names. 



Philip H. Perkins 

H. M. Rulifson 

Albert Salisbury 

Harriet A. Salisbury 

Harriet A. Salisbury 

Albert Edward Schaub . . . 
Randolph H. Schmidt . . . . 

John W. Sercomb 

Samuel Shaw 

Edwin R.Smith 

Maria S. Hill Snow 

Kirk Spoor 

Isaac N. Stewart 

Herman Studer 

Winfield Scott S ^eet 

Howard L. Terry 

James S. Thomas 

Miss L.J. Torrey 

Martha A. Terry Tracy .. 

Volney Uoderhiil 

Charles F. Viebahn 

Thomas Voegele 

Thomas J. Walsh 

Thomas J. Walsh 

Henry C. Walsh 

EMnC. Wiswall 

Adolph R. Wittman 

Albert Wood 

Charles Zimmermann . . . . 



Kind of 
certificate. 



• • « 



• • • 

• • • 



UDllmited 

Five year 8 

Unlimited 

Five years. 

Unlimited. 

Five years 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited. . 

Unlimited.. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited. 

Unlimited 

Five years 

Five years 

Five years 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 

Five years 

Five years... 

Unlimited 

Five years 

Unlimited 

Five years... 

Unlimited 

Unlimited 



• ■ 



• • 



• • 



• • • 



»• « 



• • » 

• • • 



• • 



• • • 

• • • 



• • • 



• • • 



OQ 

08 



1880 
1880 
1872 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1870 
1878 
1871 
1879 
1871 
1875 
1871 
1868 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1868 
1881 
1879 
1881 
1881 
1876 
.1881 
1876 
1873 



Present postofflce 
address. 



Madison , 

Watseca, 111.... 

Whitewater 

Whitewater 

Whitewater ...... 

Rochester 

Appleton 

Chicago 

Madison 

Burlington 

Rochester, N. Y . 

Brandon 

Waukesha 

Germany 

Richland Center 

Lowell 

Reedsburg 

Big Springs . ... 
Columbia, Mo. 
Chicago, 111...., 

Watertown 

Fountain City.. 

Kewaunee 

Kewaunee 

Two Rivers .... 

Sauk City 

Kiel 

Lone Rock 

Milwaukee 






Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Y^es. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 



Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. • 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
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Table No. XXXII.— TEACHERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORC^ 
DECEMBER 31, 1881 — CoDtinued. 



Diplomat <f Gradvatet 


of Witeontin Univertttu, Oounteriignsd by the 


Slate 


. . 


Superintendent. 






-9s 
•25 


13 


U 


r-. 


Sj 


Names. 


1 




•of 


Ill 


li 




o* 


Jd 






^a 


Mary Dwlcht AJxts.. 


BclenliDc 


im 


July 10, '78 


Red Winp, Minn. 


No. 




Scientific 


IHVfi 




Manitowoc 




Alice CrawloidBfliffji 


Scientific 


1H75 


Juno 10, '7t 


Spirit Lake, Iowa 


No. 


John Brindlpy.Jr. ... 


Scientific 


1H7< 


Feb. 0,'7£ 


La Croase 


No. 




Scieotific 
Boientlflc 


I STB 
IflTfi 


Jan. 29. '79 
July 0, '80 






Liilie 8. Clark 




Yea. 




Scientific 


1H71 


JnnelO, '81 






Will A. Corson 


Scientific 


IK7f 


May 25. '8t 


Mazomanle 




Herrv W. Deroing, . . 


Bcieotific 


WTi 


Apr. 17, •7t 


Neillaville 


Yes. 


Phillip Eden 












Scientific 


1S7P 


July 29, '7^ 


Platteville 


Yes. 


AWce'-lickaey Elliot. 


Scientific 


1M7'; 


Dec. 81, '71 


Milwaukee 




M. S Franley 


Scientific 


1M7! 


Dec. 28. '7f 


Eau Claire 


Yes. 


AlmaU J. Fri--by 


Scientific 


lH7f 


July I, '31 


West Bend 


No. 














William A Qermain. 




WV 




Waukesha 


No. 




N.Traai . 


imh: 


Apr. U, '7f 


Madison 




CliarleBF. Rarding.. 


Classical 


lM7fl 


Dec. 20, '7e 


Madison 


No. 


Eleanor Henry — ... 


. Scientific 


ih;(i 


June S, '7( 


Madiaon 


No. 


Mar»M, Henrv 


Scientific 


iH7f 


Sept, 8. '7S 


McFarland 








1H7( 


June 31, '81 


OahkriBh 




Haltie M Hover 


Scientifli 


1H7' 


Apr. 2Q. '7i 




No. 


IdaM. Hoyt 




1K7( 


June 30. '81 


Hudson 


Yes. 


JeDQie Chapmao ffofft 






Apr. 29, '79 














Maty McCoy 

Edwin Marsh 












UlBBSicai 


IflSS 


Noi'. 7, '81 


Reedsburg 


Yes. 


Addb M. Martin 


Pcleniifle 


IM7' 


Aug. 4. '7( 


BIueMounda... 




Jamea Mulviile 


C\y. En? 


lUVft 


Jan. 28. '7t 




Yes. 








July 5, '78 
July U. '81 






Priink Moore 


Sctentiflc 


1«77 


Lancaster 


Tea. 








July 29, '78 
July 29. '78 






ElizaNagle 


Scientific 


1H74 


Edgerton 


Tea. 












Scientific 


1871 


Nov. 1 ,'80 Prairie du Sac... 


Yes. 


H. M-RemlngWnOKn 


MUClaa 


1876' June 18, '7* 


Madison 


No. 






1877, July 1 1, ■7» 
1878 May 13. '80 






Hetiie L. Porier 


Scientific 


Eau Claire 


Tes. 


B. B. DadgeoD Quirk 


Scientiflc 


1876, July 7, '71 


Aurelia, luwa. . . 




Matilda Reul 


Scientifii 


1877i Jnly 11, '81 


MoodoTl..: 




Frederick B. RobinBon 


Sclentifl.- 


1878 Apr.Sa, 'SO 


Mineral Point... 


No. 


Elizabeth a. Spencer. 


Sclenliflc 


1869, Oct. 21, '8( 


Madison 


Tes. 


Isaac N. Stewart 


BclentlQr 


1883 Apr. 10. '7( 


Waukesha 


Yes. 


Helen D. Street 










Abbe7 De F. Btnart.. 


Scieutiflc 


1870 


Jaa. 8^ '70 


MwlisoQ 


l^X^ik. 
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««-. 


II 




if 




fl 


George C Sjnnn 

■Wniiam E. Todd 


SclentlHr 
Scienliflc 
Civ. Ede 
Civ. Eog 
Classical 
Scienliflc 
tJclenllfic 
Hcientiflr 
Scientific 
ScleatlHc 


1875 
1877 
1878 
1877 
18711 
1876 
1H73 
1870 
J875 
1874 


Pept, 10, -80 
Oct. G, '79 
Jan. n. '7U 
Apr. 14, '70 
Apr. 18, '81 
Jan. S4; '79 
Dec. 28, '31 
Joae la, -70 
May 27. '78 
July 23, '78 


C'llumbus 

Albert Lea, Minn. 


No. 
No. 


Joseph M. Turner 

George L. VnorbecB., . 
Frances A. WaHH-yge 

Allen P. Wardeo 

Eleanor M.WilUama.. 
Barnard U. Wolter. . . 
Edwin D.Wood 


Mayville 

MoDlivedio,HiDii. 


Tea. 
Te9. 


Plymnlilt. 

Eau Clairo 

Appleinn 

Weaiaalem .... 


No. 
Yeg. 
No. 

Yea. 











§ to 


sff 


Naukb. 


Graduated at 

Insiitution. 


In what 
Conrse. 


% 
5 


Is. 




Eva M. Mills jR<!«r>on. 


Law. Universitj 


Classical. 


i8ff: 


April 15, -81 


Te». 


John Beory Boyle 

Lewis H. Buahnell 


Milton College. 


Scientific 


m> 


July 7, 'SC 


Yes. 


Beloit College. 




\m* 


July 7, '8( 


Yes. 


Anna M. Cliynoweih . . . 
Ellft Olivia Clark 


Law, University 


Bcientiflc 


lM7f 


Oct. 26, '8( 




Law. Uciversilj 


Scientific 


wn 


Oct. Kl. '81 




Sarah F. Combs 


Ripon College. 


Scientific 


I87J: 


Sept. 16, '&. 


Yes. 


Edward W. Farnham... 


Law.Universil) 


Classical 


1878; July 7. '8i 


Yes. 


George T.Foster 

Obarres M. Gales 


Beloit College. 


Classical 


1H7S 


Aug. 3't,'8l 


Ypk. 


Mlllon College. 


Scienliflc 


lH7fi 


April SO, '» 


Yes 


A. Josie Godwin 


Law. Universil) 


Sclenlific 


WU 


May 3, '8( 




Miriam BarteauffrauM . 


Law. Universily 


Scientific 


IHHf 


April 25, '81 


Yes. 


Miriam E. Harris 


Bipon College, 


Scientific 


1H7S 


Aug. 10, '8( 


Yes, 


Lorenzo Dow Harvey. . . 


Milton College. 


Scientific 


1H7S 


June 28, '8( 


No 


Lucius Heritage 


Milton Cilleae. 


Classical 




June 34, 'Bl 


Yea. 


Daniel O. Blbbard 


Hilton C>llege. 


Scienliflc 


lM7fi 


June 21, '8( 




Almira L Hobart 


Ripon College. 
Beloit College. 


Scientific 


im 


June a4, '81 


Yea. 


Banford A. Hooper.... 
Gertrude e. IxlA 


ClaMtcal 


187a 


Not. 15, -B* 


Yea. 


Law. Universily 


Scientific 


1877 


Oct. 10, '81 


Vea. 
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State Superintendent. 
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Table No. XXXIL— TEACHERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE. 

DECEMBER 31, 1881 — Continued. 

Diplomas of Graduates of Denominational Colleges, Countersigned by the State 

Superintendent — Continued. 



Nambs. 



John G. Ingalls 

Fanny I. Kennish 

H. De Wilt Kinney 

O. Eugene Larkin 

Fannie C. Le Gros . . . . 

Alfred C. McComb 

David W. Mackay 

Cha'^les W. Merriman. . 

Orville W. Mosher 

Francis A. Nimits 

Grace Poroeroy 

Milton C. Porter 

Mary E. Richmond . . . . 

Sarah E. Scriboer 

Jean C. Sherwood 

Eliza Pratt Spaulding . . 
Almarin R. Sprague. . . . 
Ignatius D. Steffen. . . • . 

Louis K. Strong 

Edwin Swinney 

Florence O.Thompson. 

William D. Tickner 

Ida E. Tilson 

Lyman H. Waroer 

Julia M. White 

Robert D. Whitford.... 
Alexander B. Whitman. 

William A. Willis 

IdaB. Wright 



Graduated at 

what 
Institution. 



Ripon College. 
Law. University 
Milton College. 
Milton College. 
Law.UDiversity 
Law.Univerfcity 
Beloit College. 
Beloit College. 
Rlpon C liege. 
Law. University 
Law. University 
Law. University 
Law. University 
Hipon CoUfge. 
Ripon College. 
Law. University 
Beloit College. 
Law. University 
Ripon College. 
Milton College. 
Law. University 
Milton College. 
Ripon College. 
Ripon College. 
Law. University 
Milton College 
Law. University 
Beloit College. 
Law. University 



In what 
Course. 



Scientific 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Classical 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Classical 

Classical 

Classical 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Scientific 

Scientffic 

Scientific 

Classical 

ScieDtific 

Scientifi'v 

Scientific 

Classical 

Classical 

Scientific 

Classical 

Scientific 

Classical 

Classical 

Classical 

Scientific 



OS 



1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1876 
1879 
1873 
1872 
1875 
1868 
1876 
1879 
1876 
1871 
1879 
1876 
1873 
1875 
1871 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1876 



a • 
o a 

c0 a> 



Oct. 7, '80 
Aug. 10/80 
Sept. 16, '80 
June 27, 8 1 
April21, '80 
June 21, '80 
Jan. 24, 81 
July 5, '81 
Aug. 23. '81 
M'chl6, '81 
May 4, '80 
Jan. 19, '81 
Oct. 20, '80 
June 8, '80 
Feb. 24, '81 
Aug. 20, '80 
May 29, '80 
May 9, '81 
June 11, '80 
June 8, '80 
April 6, '81 
Apr. 30, '80 
Dec. 6, '80 
May 4, '80 
June 11, '80 
Sept. 9. '80 
M'ch28, '81 
Dec. 2, '80 
June 29, '80 



.5 

bo!3 
Q O 

o ^ 

Qi O 

HO 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
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£S^ 



W. D. Ackerman 

Junes O. AdamB 

James G. Adams 

jobu Alcock 

B. R. Alden 

Jas. M. Allen 

Walter Allen 

Martba J. Ames 

Martha J. Ames. 

Wm. E. Anderson 

L, J. Arthur 

Ella C. Asplnnall 

Velmer Sylvester Barber. 

Marion J. Barber. 

F. A. Raymond Barnard. 

Kate E. Basve 

C Will Beers 

Dora J. Beer 

E. A. Benedict 

Mamie M. Bevans 

Maria BtTiua 

Ernest W. Blackstone . . . 

Alvln J. Blakey 

Mary W. Collon Boiet. . . 

Geo, M. Bowen 

Eugene R. Bojnton 

Ida>A. Bovnton 

Nettie £. Brainerd 

Cbae. Brandon 

Robt. A. Bratton 

Anna Bray 

£8te Brennan 

Mariba Brindley 

Heoriella B. BrowD.... 

Ira H. Buell 

Arthur Burch 

Minnie L. Burgess 

John F. Burke 

C. A. Barlew 

Edith A. Bennett 

Sadie P. Burr 

Minnie Irwin Bushnell. . 
Fiorian Cajori 



Whitewater. 


Certificate. 


Platteville. . 


Certificate . 


PlatleviUe. . 


Diplnma . . 


Platteviile,, 


Certiflcaie. 


Whitewater. 


Diploma.. 


Whitewater. 


Diploma.. 


Whitewater. 




River Falls. 


Certificate. 


River Falls. 


Diploma . . 


Whitewaler. 


Diploma.. 


Piatteville.. 


Jiploma.. 


Platteville., 




Plalteville. 


)iploma . . 


WhitewaUr. 




Whitewater. 


Diploma . . 


Platteville. , 


Certificate . 


Platteville . . 


Cerliflcate. 


Osbkosh . . . 


CerUflcate. 


Osbkosh . . , 




Platteville.. 


Certificate, 


Whitewater. 


Diploma., 


PlatleviUe.. 


Certificate. 


Whitewater. 




Whitewater. 


Diploma.. 


Whitewater. 


Diploma.. 


PlatleviUe.. 


Diploma , . 


Platteville.. 


Certificate. 


Platteville.. 


Diploma.. 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


Platteville.. 


Cerliflcate 


Wliilewater. 


Cerliflcate. 




Diploma . 


PlatleviUe. . 


Certificate. 


Whilewater- 


Certificate. 


Wbilewaler. 


Diploma . 


Osbkosh... 


Diploma . 






Oshkosh . . . 


Diploma . 


Platteville. . 


Diploma . 


Plaltevilie. . 


Certificate 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . 


Whitewater. 


Cerliflcate. 



Jane 80, '8 
July 29, '1 
July 1/7 



Apr. 13. ■) 
Due. 5," 
June 24, " 
June 26, " 
Dec.27,'' 
June 10, ' 
Mar, 4," 
Apr. 30, '1 
Aug, 2." 
July 1H,'1 
July 8, '1 
July 7." 
July 13, ■' 
July 8, 
June 20, 
Nov. 30. 
Jutiell, 



I No. 
I Yea. 

Yes. 
I Yea. 

No. 
i Yea. 
i Yes, 
\ Yea. 

Yea. 
1 Yes. 



Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 



I Yes. 

I Yes. 

I Yea. 

I Yes. 

I Yes. 



No. 
■771 Yea. 
'BOI No, 
'79 Yes. 

•81 Mo. 
■79l No. 
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State Superintendent. * 
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Tablb No. XXXII.— TEA.CHER3* STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, 

DECEMBER 31, 1881 — Continued. 

Certiflcates and Diplomtis of Graduates of the State Normal Schools, Counter- 
signed hy the State Superintendent — Continued. 



Names. 



Eva E. Calmerton 

Wm. H, Corey 

Agnes D. Carpenter .... 

Anna Cassidy 

Hattie E. Celleyham. . . . 

Fannie Chafin 

Lil. Redincton Chamberlin 

Anna C. Clark 

Harriet E. Clark 

Lewis EL . Clarke 

Alice L. Meadows Clarke 
Maud Goodfellow Clark. 

S. Leora Clay. 

Prancis Cleary 

Clemency H. Cole 

Elizabeth J. Cole 

Alura A. Collins 

Jas. W. Cong ion! ....... 

Margaret E. Coaklin — 

Ada Ray Cooke 

EllaC. Cooke 

Lewis B. Cooley . 

Ernestine Stevens Cooley 

John W. Corse 

Kate J. Proctor Coy. . . . 

D.R. Crowell 

Garry E. Culver 

Ada I. Dann 

Mary De Lany 

E. C. Dickinson 

Thomas Door 

Lilliaa A. Duffies 

Emelina W. Dun bar 

Lizzie I. Dwinnell 

Etta Edwards 

Florence Elgar 

Sophia Eo^elbretson.... 

Frank D. Ensign 

Hattie M. Powell Ensign 

/C. E. Estabrooke 

Alice A. Ewing 

A. L. Ewing 

Emma Sabin Fillins 



03 A 

n3 a 

g Co 
'2 *.§ 



Oshkosh . . . 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh . . . 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh . . 

Oshkosh . . . 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville. . 

Platteville. . 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville. 

Platteville . 

Oshkosh . . . 

River Falls. 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville . . 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh ... 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Wtiite water. 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

River Falls. 

River Falls. 

Plfrtteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Wnitewater. 

Oshkosh . . . 



^S 


• 




:3 

CO 

OQ 


.-«a o 




0) — ^ 


u 


« r o. 


a 


0) ^-^ 


V 


Ph o*^ 


1878 


Certificate. 


Certificate. 


1877 


Certificate. 


1878 


Certificate. 


1880 


Certificate. 


1878 


Diploma .. 


1879 


Diploma .. 


1873 


Certificate. 


1879 


Diploma .. 


1875 


Diploma . . 


1879 


Diploma . . 


1878 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Diploma . . 


1871 


Certificate. 


1877 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Certificate. 


1875 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Diploma . . 


1870 


Diploma . . 


1873 


Diploma .. 


1877 


Diploma . . 


1878 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Certificate . 


1878 


Certificate . 


1879 


Diploma . . 


1872 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Diploma . . 


1876 


Diploma .. 


1872 


Certificate . 


1878 


Certificate . 


1879 


Diploma . . 


lo76 


Certificate . 


1878 


Certificate . 


1879 


Certificate . 


1879 


Certificate . 


1878 


Certificate . 


1878 


Diploma .. 


1879 


Diploma .. 


1879 


Diploma . . 


1870 


Diploma . . 


1876 


Diploma . . 


1876 


Certificate . 


1876 



I 

a . 
p bo 
c □ 



May 25 
June 20 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 21 
June 27 
May 24 
July — 
Sept. 
July 14 
July 7 
June 20 
Sept. 7 
July — 
June 11 
Oct. 23 
Dec. 26 

Oct. — 

Sept. - 
June 6 
June 27 



Jan. 8 
Nov. 1 



Aug. 2 
Sept, 16 
Sept. — 
April 18 
Aug. 2 i 
July 12 
DiC. 9 
S^'pt. 8 
Feb. 24 
June 22 
Aug. 23 
June 14 
June 10 
June — 
Sept. 16 
Sept 17 
July 4 



»80 
»78 
'79 
'81 
'79 
'80 
'74 
'81 
'76 
'80 
'79 
'77 
'72 
'78 
'79 
'81 
'75 
'71 
'74 



'79 
'75 
'76 



o a 
S 2 



Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 



79f Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
'80 Yes. 
'80 Yes. 
'73 No. 
'75 Yes. 
'78 Yes. 
'73 Yes. 
'79 Yes. 
'80 Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 



'77 
'79 
'80 
'81 
'80 
'79 
'81 
'80 
'71 
'78 
'77 
'79 
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TableNo-XXXII.— TEA.0HER3' STATE CBBTIFICATES IN POHCB, 
DECEMBER 81, 1881 — Conlinued. 



. Margaret M. Fiocli , . , ■ . 

Sadie E. fiake 

Kate KnserPiower 

Emma FouIlt« 

Alfred J. Frazier 

Kettle A. Fretman 

John J. Pruit 

Lewis Funk 

L. W. OammoDS 

AliceJ. Gantt 

Jlennia J. Gardiner 

Hannah Backpole Omtil. 

JohBnnali B. George 

Manuel L. Uibboa 

"Will W. Qirton 

EzraA. Grover,Jr 

Eaie A. aUnn 

Margaret Oraney 

Barah Week Qnbe . . . 

ADDieM. Greene. 

EatelleWellaOi-efln .... 

Ida Newman Oridley 

AdaGriudell 

Lilli^J. Grindell 

J.Lillie Griswuld 

B. RGroRun 

Bophia Qrnsa 

Jacob P. Haber 

Francis J. H aber 

MaryE, Halm 

James C. Hall 

EllaA. Hnmiltnn 

Phebe Grisly Hamilton,. . 

Wm. J. Havenrr 

IPerdioand B. Hawes .... 

Elsie B. Hawley 

Everett O, Haylett 

Mary K. McBcatbcifiU.. 

AJlce Hilchlngs 

Edith Gondricli Hodges. . 

AltcB J. HolRombe 

Ada Tyler Holmn 

Agaea Hosford 



Whllewatei , 
Whitewaler, 
Platteville.. 
Platteville. , 
Platteville.. 

Oshkoslt 

Platteville.. 
Platteville. . 
Oahkoali . . . 
Whitewater. 
Platteville . 
Whitewater. 
PlaiteviUe.. 
Oslikosh . . . 
Platteville.. 
Kiver Falls. 
Oshkosh . . . 
PkUeville.. 
Whitewaler. 
Whitewater. 
Platteville. . 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Osbkosh . . . 
Whitewaler, 



Oahknsh . .. 
Whitewater, 
Oslikoah . . . 
Whitewaler. 
Platteville,, 
Oshkosb . . . 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewaler. 
Wliite water. 
River Falls. 
Platteville.. 
Osbkosh . . . 
Plalleville.. 
Platteville. . 



Certiflcaie 
Cerliflcaie 
Diploma . 
Cor [ideate 
CerliflcBte 
Cerliflcaie 
Diploma . . 
Diploma-, 
Coriilieace 
Diploma.. 
Diploma., 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . , 
Ceriiacate. 
Diploma . , 
Cerliflcaie. 
Certltlcaie. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Certlflcate . 
Diploma . . 
Certiflcaie. 
Diploma . . 
Diplomt . . 
CeriiQcato. 
Diploma.. 
Certificate. 
Cert ideate. 
Oertilicate. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma.. 
Certiflcaie. 
Diploma.. 
Cerliflcaie. 
Certifioate. 
Diploma . . 
Certiflcaie . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma .. 
Diploma .. 



Aug. 9, '; 
April 23, '. 
Mar. 24. " 



July 3. " 
July 7," 
Aug. 25, " 
July 13, " 
Sept. 13, ■! 
July -, " 
Aug. 18, " 
July -. "< 
Dec. 23, '( 



Tea. 
Yes. 
No. 



Yes. 
Yea. 
Na. 
Yes. 



Nov. 1, 't 

Auc. 88. "i 
July 15, 'B 
July 7, '6 
July —,'7 
Aiiff. 9, '6 
Auff. S3, '8 
M'ch IS.'l 
Joly 4. '7 



187J June—, 7 
1S77 Sept. 4, '7 

1870 , ^ 

1670 Sept 18, ■! 
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State Superintendent. 
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Table No. XXXII — TEACHERS* 8TA.TE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, 

DECEMBER 31, 1881 — Continued. 

Oertiflcates and Diplomas of Graduates of the State Normal Schools, Counter' 

signed by the State Superintendent — Continued. 



Names. 



Margaret Hosford 

Sarab Hugh 

Lou A. Falley Howard. . . 

Emma F. Howell 

Fred. L. Humes 

A J. Hutton 

Kate McGregor Hutton . . 
Jannet Stewart Ingalls. . . 

Henry Jane 

Eleanor F . Janes 

Lillian R. Jarvis 

W. T.Jennings 

Cedora Johnson 

Henry M. .Johnston 

Mary A. Grace Johnson . . 

Martha Johnson 

Ellen C. Jones 

Jenny LI. Jones 

Thomas D Jones 

Wm. A. Jones 

Edward Kalmerton 

Elizabeth E. Kelley.... 

Jot)n Kelley 

John Kelley 

David 8. Kennedy 

Clara E Kingsley 

Edward Kinne 

Mary Kinney 

Geo. R Kleebergcr 

Delia Knight 

Jas. Larkin 

Cephas Leach 

Josie Lemon 

Maria L. Lewis 

Maggie Lewis 

Stephen B. Lewis 

Mary E. Bass Lord 

Cbas. M. Long 

Wm. H. Lovell 

Joseph E. Luce 

Jas. O. Luce 

Kath. A. Lyons 

Julia B. M \in 



-a 08 2 
o8^.d 



Oshkosh . . . 

Oshkosh . . . 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh ... 

Plalteville.. 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Oshkcsh . . . 

Platteville.. 

Platteville. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville. . 

Oshkosh . . . 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville . 

Whitewater. 

River Falls. 

AVhite water. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Oshkosh . . . 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh . . . 

PlHtteville. . 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Whitewater. 

Platteville.. 

Platteville.. 

River Falls. 

Platteville.. 

Plalteville. . 

Oshkosh . . . 

Platteville. . 



0) 






08 flS 



Diploma . 
Certificate . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma .. 
Diploma .. 
Certificate . 
Certificate . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma .. 
Certificate . 
Certificate . 
Certificate . 
Diploma .. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma .. 
Diploma .. 
Certificate . 
Certificate . 
Certificate . 
Diploma .. 
Diploma .. 
Certificate . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma .. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma .. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 



en 
OQ 

08 



1875 

1878 

1872 

1879 

1879 

1869 

1871 

1874 

1870 

1878 

1876 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1876 

1876 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1872 

1880 

1880 

1875 

1877 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1878 

1870 

1878 

1873 

1879 

1875 

3873 

1879 

1874 

1871 

1873 

1879 

1873 

1873 

1877 

1876 



o 

O bo 

.1.4 

o8 V 



July 14, '76 
June 11, '79 

'73 

Aug. 30. '80 
June 17, '80 
July 3, '70 

, '72 

June—, '75 

, '71 

July 11, '81 
July 12, '79 
June 26, '79 
M'ch20,'81 
Jan. 7, '80 
July 13, '77 
June 21, '78 
June—, '71 

,'71 

June—, '71 
June — , '73 
Dec. 8, '81 
Oct. 13, '81 
Oct. 24, '78 
Oct. 24. '78 
May 24, '80 
April 7, '80 
June 23, '81 
Sept. 15, '79 
July — , »71 
Dec. 28, '80 
June — , '74 
July 8, '80 
July 25, '76 
Oct. 23, '79 
M'ch28,'81 
Aug. 2, '75 

,'72 

Aug. — , '74 
Oct. 20, '80 
June — , '74 

.'75 

Apr. 7, '79 
July 12, '77 



o a 

-OS 

o 

08 "g 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
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Teachers' State Certificates in Force. 



"W. P.Main 

Ella J- Mansur 

David E. Moritan 

Eugeoe J. Marsh 

Ella Marsball 

PiuiaieL, Mather .... 

Alfred L. May 

LuoraMcCune 

Mary L. McCtitchaD, . 

"VVm. McGoorty 

Timoihy A. McGrath. 

LonUa Mclnlyre 

Maigie E, MclDlyre. . 

Fred W.lBhain 

£d. McLoaglilin 

HellieMcMurdo 

Jlollie A. Menrs 

Wm. Middlecamp 

CoraE.MiilT 

Frank A. Miller 

Gqo. H. Miltman 

Geo. U.Millmaa 

Mnrtha A. Mizelle.... 

OrrinB. Mijoq 

Ella H.Moore 

Lucy Moors 

Emma Cook. Moreg ... 

A.chaah Morgan 

Vesper Morgan 

J.F.Morin 

BalbE. MunsoD 

Mary Neely Thompioa, 

Mellie 8. Neely 

A. B. Nencomb 

Ada E. Bice JTieftoi*... 

2fettie E. Noyes 

Dora L. O'Connor 

riorence E. O'Connor . 

Lucy M. Palmer , 

Wm, D. Parker 

Bailey A. Paltnlcy 

Ada S. Peabndy 

Frances A. Peacock . , . 



PlatteWlle.. 

Wbilewaler. 
Platteville. . 
Oshkosli . . . 
Plutleville. . 
WhlltWftler. 
Plalteville.. 
Wbilewaler, 
Wbilewaler. 
Whitewater. 
While water, 
Whitewater . 
Wbilewaler. 
Wuite water. 
OubkoEh . 
OshkosU . 
Oahkosh . 
Oahko-h .. 
Osbkosh . 
Oshkosh . 
Plalteville.. 
Flelteville .. 
Whitewater. 
Osliltash . . 
Whitewater. 
Oslikosh . . . 
Whitewater. 
Platleville .. 
Whitewater. 
Osbkosh . . . 
White wattic. 
Plalteville . 
Plalteville.. 
Plalteville . . 
Wiiiie water. 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Osbkosh . . . 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Osbkosh . . . 
Whitewater. 



Dip'. 

CertiUcBte, 

Dip! 01 

Diploc 

Diploi 

Certiliuato. 

Dlploi 

Diplot 

L'ert ideate 

Diploma 

Di|iloma 

Diploma 

Diploma 

Diploma 

Certiflcale 

Diplnmd . 

Cert Ifi care 

Certificate 

Certifioite 

Diploma . 

Cerlifi.ate 

Certiflcale 

Certificate 

Certificate 

Cerlificate 

Diploma . 

Cert ideate 

Certificate 

Cerliticate 

Diploma . 

Cerlificate 

Diploma . 

Diploma . 

Diploma . 

Diploma . 

Diploma . 

Certificate 

Certificate 

Ceriidca'e 

Cerliflcale. 

Certificate. 



1877 



.Tuly 12, " 
Nov. 11," 
July — , " 



Nov. 1, '■; 
Dec. 37, '■; 
July 18, ■■; 
Jnly 13, •' 
Aug. S3, '■; 
Julv 13. 'I 
JuW 7. 't 
July 7. 'i 
JUDC 27, "; 



July 13, '■; 
July B, ': 
July 10, "; 



1S7G . 

1371 I 

1»77 , 

1877 Sept. 2a. ": 

1878 Mar. 17, 't 
]8:7| July 18, "; 

1877 July 18, "i 
1873 June—, '' 
1875 Julya5. '■; 
1875 July S5. "; 

1871 , " 

1873 July— , '1 

1880 Sept. 6, '( 

1878 July 18. ■: 
1878 June 28, 't 
1877 Oct. 7. '' 
I87B May iM, ■! 



Tea. 

Yes. 
Yrs. 



Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. . 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

No. 



Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
Yes. 



No. 7.] 



State Superintendent. 
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Teachers' State Certijieaies in Force. 



Table No. XXXII.— TEACHERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, 

DECEMBER 31. 1881 — Continued. 

Certfficates and Diplomas of GradiMtes of the State Normal SchooUj Counter- 
signed by tJie State Superintendent — Continued. 



Names. 



Ellen A. Persons 

Annie J . Peaslee 

Lydia Ruggles Peck 

Emma M . Pinning 

Anna Potter 

Electa M. Potter 

Jennie Church Potter. . . . 
Marilla Sf cor Purman, . 

Sarah A. Pryor 

John M . Quick 

Josephine Quinlan 

J. M. Rait 

Clara V. Rand 

Rose M . Randall 

Ida E. Rankin 

Etta J. Redington 

Sarah B. Hedington 

Bessie M . Reed 

George W. Reigle 

Amma M. Rhodes 

Matt. H.Richards 

Enos S . Richmond 

J. W.Richmond 

Lottie E. Richmond 

Sarah Edwards Bobbins. . 

Nancy Robbins 

Maiigie Ray Roby 

John J. Roche 

Cornelia ET Rogers 

Helen A . Sizer Rogers . , 

Viola A. Rundal 

Celia A. Salisbury 

Carrie F. Saunders 

Q.J. Schellinger 

8. H. SchelliDger 

M. L- Schwin 

Wm. F. Scott 

Bessie Seeley 

Bessie L. Seward 

Alice L. Sherman 

Adelbert I. Sherman.. . 
Fannie H. Shields. ;.... 
Clyde R. Showalter 




Whitewater. 
Oshkosh ... 
Platteville . . 
Oshkosh . . . 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Platteville. . 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Whitewater. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Platteville. . 
Whitewater. 
River Falls. 
Platteville.. 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Oshkosh . . . 
Platteville.. 



08 O 

^ o g 
^ ** '75 




Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma .. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 
Diploma .. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate . 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . . 
Ceitificate. 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . 
Certificate. 
Certificate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma .. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate . 
Certificate. 



1878 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1872 
1880 
1874 
1880 
1869 
1871 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1876 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1871 
1879 
1875 
1873 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1875 
1876 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1877 



July 7, 
Sept. 6, 
July — , 
April 12, 

June 27, 

""^^ » 
Dec. — , 
Sept. 6, 
Aug. — , 
Dec . 29, 
July 3, 
July — , 
Sept. 24, 
Oct. 13, 
July 6, 
Jan. 7, 
Aug. 9, 
July 7, 
June 20, 
June 26, 
June 16, 
July 21, 
Jan 29, 



Aug. 81, 
June — , 

June 5, 
July 5, 
June 26, 
Jan. 27, 
July 80, 

June — , 
July 9. 
June 27, 
June 23, 
July 23, 
Sept. 7, 
Aug.* 20, 
Aug. 20, 
July 15, 



'80 
'81 
'73 
'81 
'74 
'78 
'74 
'73 
'81 
'75 
'81 
»70 
'72 
'79 
'79 
'77 
'81 
'81 
'80 
'78 
'79 
'79 
'79 
'80 
'73 
'80 
'76 
'74 
'79 
'77 
'79 
'79 
'80 
»78 
'75 
'77 
'77 
'80 
'77 
'80 
'80 
'80 
'80J 



Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 



Annual Eepoet of the [Pub. Doa 



JfeacAers' Slate Cerlificaies in Force. 



Table No- XXXII.— TEiCHERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE. 
DECEMBER 31, 1861 - Contioued. 



•gi 



Clyde R. Bbowalter.. .. 

Wm. J. Showers 

Bertha Bliuster 

Bade L. Sima!!. !!!!'.!! 

J. J. Skalien 

Besiie Aknvlem 

Aimee Bell Smilk 

AlbertF. t=mith 

J. Frank Smitb 

Haltie E. Smith 

Harvey It. Smilh 

JulUBmilh 

Mary How Smith 

M. Edifmmhb 

E.H.BprRKiie 

Sarah C. Bass ft'p^nn;. .. 
Fannie M. Spencer..... 

Alma B. Stanford 

Eva Stearna 

Lucy Stevens 

Paioe T. Stevena 

Carrie E J wards SUttM 

Annie Stewart , 

Libbie Stewart , 

Helen U. Sturtevaot. . 

Ctara Sumner 

Rachel L. Button 

My rtie Sylvester 

Carrie W.Taylor 

MarvE. Taylor 

Ida Teed.- 

Helen IdelU Teed 

Nellie A. Teed 

Homer A. Terrill , 

Bophia C. Thomas 

LoDisa Towneend 

Julia MurivrAuef 

Hattie H. Tripp 

Rosf pha C. Trippe ■ . . . 

Bobs TraDtman 

Chas. Turner 

Carrie 8. Udell 



Wh; 
Plaiieville. . 
Plfttteville. . 
Oabknsb . . . 
Whitewater. 
Osbkosh . . , 
Plfttteville.. 
Platteville. . 
Oahkusti , . , 
Oahkosh . . , 
Whitewater. 
Platleville . 
Whitewater. 
Platteville . 
Plaiieville . . 
Oshkosh ... 
Whitewater 
Oihkosh .. 
Platteville . 
Platteville . . 
Plaiieville., 
Oshkosh . .. 
Oshkosli . . , 
Whitewater, 
Oshkosh . ■ . 
Osbkosh . . , 
Platteville. , 
Whil 
"Whi 
Whitewater, 
Whitewater. 
Whitewater. 
Platleville . . 
Platteville.. 
Whitewater. 
Platleville.. 

Whitewater. 
River Falls. 
Whilewaler. 

Whitewater. 



Diploma .. 
Diploma . 
(Jertidcate. 
Certificate. 
Cerliflcate. 
Certificate. 
Cerlificaie. 
CerUficate. 
Diploma . . 
Certificate. 
Diploma.. 
Certificate, 
Certificate, 
Dipbima.. 
Ceriilicale, 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . 
Cerliflcate 
Certificate 
Cerliflcate 
Cerliflcate 
Diploma . . 
Diploma . 
Cerlificaie 
Cerliflcate . 
Diplnma . 
Cerliflcate . 
Diplnma . 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Diploma . 
Certificate . 
Diploma .. 
Certificate . 
Diploma., 
Diploma . 
Certificate 
Certificate 
Cerlificaie 
Diploma . , 
I'ertificate 
Diploma .. 
Cerliflcate 



1879 July 15.'' 
1873 July — . '■ 
1878 June 27, '■ 
187,1' July 23," 
1878, Nov.12, ■( 
18781 Nov. II."; 
1877 Mar. 18," 
18701 Aug. 37, " 
1877 Sept. 28, '( 
1870 July — ," 
187B Aug. 23, ■! 
1S77| July 1." 
1870 Sept. 10, " 
187.1 Feb. 8," 
1870 June 28, 'I 



Aug. 23, 'I 
Sept. G, '1 
Julv B. '1 



Yea. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 



YCB. 

Yea. 
Yea. 



Oct. 23, 
M-r. 18, 
July 13, 
July 39. 
Jnoe^ia. 
July 25. 
July 8, 
Sept. e, 
Apr. 25, 
June 23. 
Oct. 10, 
Aug. 10, 

Aug. as, 



No. 

No. 

Yea- 

Yee. 

Yea. 

Yes. 
'76 Yes. 
" Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yea. 

Yes. 



No. 7.] 



State Superintendent. 
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Teachers State Ceriificates in Force, 



Table No. XXXII.— TEACHERS' STATE CERTIFICATES IN FORCE, 

DECEMBER 31, 1881 — Continued. 

Cei*tificate» and Diplomat of Graduates of the State Normal SchooU^Gounter signed 

hy the State Superintendent — Continued. 



Names. 



John Ulrich 

John Ulrich 

N.E.Utt 

W. U.Ult 

Nellie A. Vannetta 

Enoch Vernon ^.. 

Maggie G. Vincent 

Ole Nelson Wagley 

Ruth E. Wales 

W. A. Walker 

Lessie I.Wallace 

Mary C. Warne 

E. Treganowan Warner. . 

Emma Watkins 

Emily F. Webster 

Lillie B. Webster 

Allen B. West 

Abby F.White 

M. Lyons Wilcox 

L.P. Wilcox 

Albert Williams 

Lina A. Wil Hams 

Edwin A. Williams 

Leo Williams 

Mary Wilmer 

Jessie L. Wiswell 

Lizzie Wooster 

Lyman C. Wooster 

Annie J. Wyman 

Mary Yeo 

Frederic G. Young 





■ «s 


• 


'sa 


V 


a 


^1 • 


eceived 
jrlificat 
ploma. 


an 

QQ 

.^ 

M 
03 


o^s 


tf wa 


1876 


Platteville . . 


Certificate . 


River Falls. 


Diploma . . 


1879 


Platteville . . 


Diploma .. 


1873 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


1871 


River Falls. 


Certificate. 


1878 


Platteville.. 


Certificate . 


1879 


Whitewater. 


Diploma . . 


1875 


Whitewater. 


Diploma . . 


1878 


Whitewatir. 


Diploma .. 


1875 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


1870 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


1875 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1879 


PlaUeville.. 


Diploma .. 


1871 


Platteville.. 


Diploma .. 


1873 


OshkoHh . . . 


Diploma . . 


1875 


Whitewater. 


Cenificate . 


1880 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1878 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


187(1 


Whitewater. 


Diploma . . 


1874 


Oshkosh ... 


Certificate . 


1878 


Platteville.. 


Diploma .. 


1870 


Oshkosh . . . 


Certificate . 


1878 


Platteville.. 


Diploma . . 


1878 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1878 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1876 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1879 


Whitewater. 


Diploma . . 


1877 


Whitewater. 


Diploma .. 


1878 


Whitewater. 


Certificate . 


1876 


Oshkosh ... 


Certificate . 


187^^ 


Oshkosh ... 


Dipltma . . 


1879 



p to 

§.9 

o to 

0) CQ 

*- M 

OS 0^ 



Dec. 18 
Sept. 27 
July — 
June — 
June 10 
July 2 
July 25 
June 16 
Aug. 10 
June - 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 2 
June — 
Dec. — 

July 11 
July 8 
July — 

Oct. 1 
July — 
Aug. 23 
Jan. — 
Sept. 15 
Dec. 18 
Nov. 16 
June 11 
Nov. 14 
June 18 
Nov. 1 
July 13 



»78 
'81 
'74 
'72 
'80 
'80 
'76 
'79 
'75 
'71 
'80 
'81 
'72 
'75 
'76 
'81 
'80 
'71 
'75 
'79 
'71 
'79 
'76 
'79 
'7'; 
'80 
'80 
'81 
'77 
'81 
'81 



o 



bo 

a 

•Is 

o ^ 

03 «d 



Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ye3. 
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[Pub Doo. 



City Superintendents. 



Table No.XXXIIL 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In Gommissiorit December ^ 1881. 



City. 



Appleton 

Beaver Dam 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Columbus 

Fond du Lac . . . 
Fort Howard. .. 
Grand Rapids . . . 

Green Bay 

Hudson 

Janesville 

Kem sha 

La Crosse 

Madison 

Menasha 

Milwaukee 

Mineral Point . . 

Neenah 

Oconto 

Oshkosb 

Portage 

Prairie du Chien. 

Racine 

Ripon 

Sheboygan 

Stevens Point.. .. 

Watei town 

Wausau 

Totals 



Name. 



A. H. Conkey 

James J. Dick 

B. M. Malone 

D. P. Blackstone... 
John S. Maxwell. .. 

C. A. Hutchins 

George Richardson. 
Geo. L. Williams. . 

J. H. Leonard 

N. H. Clapp 

R. W. Burton 

James Cavanagh 

Albert Hardy 

S.Shaw 

Chas. R. Smith 

James MacAlister.. 
Thomas Priestley . . 

J. R. Barnett 

Hamilton Allan.... 
George H. Read .... 
A. Schloemilch . . . . 

A. C. Wallin 

H. G. WiDslow 

John Moore 

L. D. Harvey 

Frank L. Green . . . 

C. F. Viebahn 

C. D. Abbey 



OQ 

o 

QQ 

o o 
5zi 



7 
8 
3 
3 
5 

19 

10 
1 
5 
2 
6 
4 

17 
9 
5 

89 
2 
5 
5 

10 
5 
5 
9 
4 
6 
4 
6 
4 



208 






1325 00 
200 00 
100 00 
100 00 

75 00 
500 00 
200 00 
100 00 
350 00 

25 00 

1,500 00 

200 00 

sno 00 

2,000 00 
50 00 

3,000 00 
100 00 
200 00 
150 00 
600 00 
300 00 
100 00 

1, 000 00 
100 00 
150 00 
100 00 

1, 600 00 
100 00 



$14,025 00 



*i'0 
° 5 

O 03 >-» 

* o 25 

OQ M«0 



pq 



$25 00 

150 00 

77 20 

5 00 

30 00 

25 00 

50 00 
15 00 

51 25 
23 55 

100 00 
20 00 

200 00 

156 00 
10 00 

181 53 
10 00 
25 00 
50 00 

320 00 

5 00 

20 00 

210 45 
7 50 
25 00 
20 00 
75 00 
25 00 



$1,884 78 



No. 7.] 



State Superintendent. 
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County Superintendents, 



Tabl« No. XXXIV. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
In Commission^ December^ 1881. 



County. 



Adams 

Ashland..:... 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa .... 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane, Ist d ist . 
Dane, 2d d ist. 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac. 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake... 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee ... 
La Crosse .... 
La Fayette . . . 
Langlade.... 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . . . 
Marathon .... 
Marinette .... 
Marquette .... 
Milw., Ist dist 
Milw.,2a dist 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outaffamie .. 
Ozaukee .... 

PepiD 

Pierce «••.•• 



Name. 



Post-office. 



Jessie M. Higbee. . 

E. C. Smith 

H. J. White 

O. Flanders 

Minnie H. Kelleher 
J. C. Raihbun . ... 

E. M. Wilson 

W. B. Minaghan . . . 
C. D. Tillinghast . . 

John S. Dore 

Henry Neill 

J. H. McDonald . . . 

C. E. Buell 

E.E.Fitz Gibbons. 
John T. Flavin . : . . 
Chris Daniels .... 
Irwin W. Gates.... 
Florence Tickner. . 
Aenes Hosford .... 
Ed. McLoughlin... 
Charles L. Harper . 

D. H. Morgan 

A.W.Millard 

Wm. A. Jones .... 

T. P. Marsh 

C. L. Hubbs 

W. G. Spence 

Daniel A. Mahoney 

W. H. Timlin 

C. S. Stockwell. ... 

C.G.Thomas 

Geo. D. Ratcliffe... 
James Westcott.... 

John Nagle 

Thomas Greene.... 
Henry C. Sibree... 
R. G. O'Connor.... 
James A. Ruan .... 
Geo. H. Fowler.... 

A. F. Brandt 

Hamilton Allan.... 

John A. Leith 

W.F.Scott 

W. E. Barker \ 

Amo% Rosenberger.v 



Plainville 

Ashland 

Sumner . . . >: . 

Bayfield 

Depere 

Alma 

Grantsburg .... 

Chilton 

Bloomer 

Neillsville 

Portage 

Eastman 

Sun Prairie. .. 
Mount Hope... 

Watertown 

Sturgeon Bay . . 

Superior 

Menomonie . . • . 

Eau Claire 

Eldorado Mills. 
Hnzel Green ., . 

Albany 

Manchester . . . . 
Mineral Point. . 
Sechlerville. . . . 
Fort Atkinson . 

Mauston 

Salem 

Kewaunee . . . . 

Onalaska 

Darlington 

Antigo 

Merrill 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Peshtigo 

Montello 

Oak Creek. ... 
Wauwatosa . . . . 

Sparta 

Oconto 

Appleton 

Cedarburg 
PepVu . . . 



QQ 



•2 1" 

O « 

O .1.4 



(>0l . \ 



66 
6 

67 
1 

86 

81 

14 

68 

97 

81 
146 

93 
126 
120 
190 

54 

2 

103 

73 
166 
217 
136 

70 
126 

76 
132 

95 

61 

54 

66 
128 

18 

8 

110 

98 

27 

59 

35 

32 
127 

35 
110 

61 

%%\ 



OS 

CQ 



1500 
100 
500 
100 
800 
800 
100 
800 

1,100 
800 

1,000 
800 
800 
800 

1,200 

500 

50 

800 

800 

1,100 

1,000 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
601) 
800 
800 
^00 
300 
300 

1,200 
800 
500 
500 
800 
800 
800 
500 
800 



O ou 

a tcS 



$52 00 

5 00 

100 00 

25 00 
100 00 
140 00 

15 00 
100 00 
21 00 
200 00 
200 00 
188 40 
150 00 
200 00 
200 00 

75 00 



126 13 
9o 75 
148 50 
176 00 
175 00 
160 00 
150 00 
175 00 
144 16 
200 00 
150 00 
200 00 
150 00 
200 00 
54 00 
50 00 
120 00 
116 00 



150 00 
63 00 
63 58 
100 00 
100 00 
200 00 



